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are the timepieces of 


over 30,000,000 people 


—people in every walk 
of life, but people who 
judge a watch solely 
by its timekeeping ac- 
curacy, and not by the 
amount of money it 
represents. 


THE YANKEE, the original Ingersoll Dollar Watch. 
THE ECLIPSE, a thin model for men and boys, $1.50. 
THE MIDGET, asmall, thin model for women. $2.00. 


THE JUNIOR, a small thin model for boys and 
girls, $2.00. 


60,000 dealers sell Ingersoll Watches 


Booklet sent free on request 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
36 Ashland Building, New York 
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mer of 1912. Week after week at 
’ Washington the sessions dragged 
along, the wearisome routine scarcely ruf- 
fled by two great political.conventions and 
a presidential campaign. There was a clash 
now and then in floor debates, as when Sena- 
tor-elect Joe Ransdell, closing his service 
in the House, addressed his colleagues on 
the Mississippi levee appropriation. With 
a map before him, and a pointer in hand, 
he made a stirring valedictory speech, 
appealing for the necessity of government 
assistance in helping to build and maintain 
government levees on the Father of Waters, 
“where the overflowing waters of forty- 
one states rush upon the Mississippi River 
plantations.” 

In the Senate, the construction of a 
railroad in the Philippines elicited a lively 
five-minute debate between Senator Lodge, 
Senator Warren and Senator Reed. But 
however keen the earlier proceedings, a 
kind of Summer languor creeps over both 
Houses about the time the baseball game 
begins—at three o’clock, to be precise, or 
shortly thereafter. The “B.B.” enthusiasm 
of the national legislators has been unusual 
because the Washington team has made a 
wonderful record this year, and it would 
be more than human nature could endure 
to be asked simply to “scan the record” 
of the games under these circumstances. 


NTICIPATION of adjournment per- 
vaded Congress during the sum- 


UST enough members are on the floor 

during the sessions at either end of the 
Capitol to maintain a quorum and keep 
the wheels going. The “pairs” are so 
arranged that a Congressman can slip 
away now and then for a vacation, but it 
taxes the ingenuity of the “‘whips’’ to keep 
in line for every emergency the quorum 
necessary to keep the machinery of legis- 
lation in motion. Speaker Champ Clark 
shows none of the symptoms supposed to 
characterize a disappointed candidate, but 
continues his work with the same fervor 
and zest as when the primaries pointed to 
his probable selection as the leader of the 
Democratic cohorts. There is a lively 
anticipation of victory among Democratic 
members, and among the Republicans 
there is no lack of grim determination 
and alert preparation. Former Senator 
“Billy”? Mason declared that July and 
August were Democratic months, fast 
enough, but so long as November came all 
right with Republican votes there was no 
use worrying in the warm weather. ‘‘Billy”’ 
Mason is a philosopher, one of the most 
effective stump speakers in the country, 
and now has his weather eye on returning 
to take up his work at Washington. 


* * * 
Bers leaders of the campaign forces are 


quietly gathering together their ma- 
terial and inserting in the Record as 
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campaign ammunition every possible scrap 
of incident and information that can be 
sent out under the franking privilege. 
After all, Uncle Sam will bear the brunt 
of the postage for the coming campaign 
of both parties. The revelation of the cost 
of past presidential campaigns came as an 
astonishment to those who attended the 
hearings; but those well-informed insist 
that if the collateral expenses of state, 
county and ward committees were added, the 
figures for Uncle Sam’s quatirennial presi- 





HON. CARMI A. THOMPSON 
The new secretary to President Taft. 
(His front name may be found in the Bible) 


dential campaigns would appear nothing 
short of stupendous. 


* * * 


NE is instantly curious about that 

Christian name Carmi—it is Carmi 
Alderman Thompson in full—and he is a 
genial and altogether likable young man. 
He hails from Ironton, Ohio, and is the 
new secretary to President Taft. When 
I asked him where he got his name, he 
leaned back in his chair, astonished, and 
said, “‘Don’t you know? It is a Biblical 
name.”’ I sadly confessed I did not know. 


WASHINGTON 


“Tt. appears three times in the Bible,” 
he continued, and then his face sobered 
as he said, “I have a concordance at home 
that would tell you just where.” 

Carmi A. Thompson was born in Wayne 
County, West Virginia, and his father 
was a coal miner. When the boy was 
only four years old the family moved to 
Ironton, Ohio,. and when still a lad, 
Carmi Thompson went to work with his 
father in the mines. 

He was ambitious at school, and when 
he graduated from the high school he 
determined to attend the Ohio State 
University—and being an Ohio determina- 
tion, he did. Then he fulfilled another 
dream and became a real lawyer. Followed 
his election as city solicitor of Ironton; 
to the Ohio legislature; to the speakership 
of the House of Representatives. That 
same year he was elected Secretary of 
State, and led the Republican state ticket 
with a majority of 68,000 votes. When 
he was renominated for Secretary of State, 
Mr. Thompson was the only Republican 
elected on the ticket, receiving a majority 
of more than 40,000 over his opponent. 
He came to Washington in 1911 to take 
the post of Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, and served in that capacity 
until he was appointed as secretary to 
the President, succeeding Mr. Hilles. 
All this makes a record of superb suc- 
cesses for the son of a West Virginia miner. 

Mr. Thompson is one of those people 
whom no one can help liking. Hisancestors 
came from the north of Ireland to Amer- 
ica with the distinct and avowed purpose 
of helping in the War of the Revolution. 
They were real Scotch-Irish. They ar- 
rived at Baltimore and there joined the 
Continental army. Carmi Thompson is 
a direct descendant of a captain in Wash- 
ington’s army, and has a taste for military 
life himself. The army officers did not 
receive much pay in those days, but after 
this ancestor was commissioned captain, 
he was given a land grant in old Virginia, 
now a part of West Virginia. The land 
was not considered of much value then, 
but a century later, long after it had 
passed out of the family’s hands, it was 
found to be valuable coal property. 

Although Carmi Thompson was born 
in West Virginia, yet he is always known 
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as an Ohio man. His father and mother 
are still living at Ironton and are justly 
proud of the achievements of their son. 
They delight in recalling the time when 
Carmi entered college: He had thirty-six 
dollars in his pocket, and after graduation 
he came home with thirty-eight, thus 
closing his college career with a net profit 
of two dollars. 

As Secretary Thompson sits in his 
office at the White House, carefully going 
over the President’s corre- 
spondence with an eye to 
his promises and long list 
of appointments with call- 
ers, one notices the precis- 
ion that is the unmistak- 
able mark of the military 
man. If you ask him, Mr. 
Thompson will proudly 
tell you that he was in the 
Ohio National Guard, and 
at one time commanded 
the Seventh Ohio. During 
the Spanish-American War 
he was a captain and saw 
actual service. The old 
soldiers and friends in 
Ohio salute him as “‘Colo- 
nel,’”’ and he is the kind of 
man who bears even a dis- 
tinguished military title 
with modesty. He likes the 
old-fashioned handshake, 
and is blessed with that 
sincerity and charm of 
manner that has character- 
ized the real leaders in all 
time. But Carmi Thomp- 
son believes, first of all, 
in making friends for his 
chief, and those who know 
him believe that he will ably and tactfully 
represent the President and his interests 
in the myriad of details which are a potent 
influence in making or breaking the career 
of a public man. 

* * * 


Ano the mantelpiece of his private 
library, Andrew Carnegie first put 
up the motto: “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is Within You.” Recently an original 
motto was added: “The ‘Judge Within’ 
sits in the Supreme Court.” This saying 
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was originally inscribed in a book by Mr. 
Carnegie, and is an epigram well worthy 
of preservation. What more expressive 
eight words were ever written—for ‘‘the 
judge within” is indeed the court of last 
resort so far as one’s own life-service is 
concerned, and so the saying rings true 
with the philosophy of life. 

Other original mottoes are modestly 
placed among the large number of epi- 
grams above the mantel and on the walls. 





ANDREW CARNEGIE, THE NEW YORK PHILANTHROPIST 
The author of many terse mottoes and epigrams 


“Self approval is the ample reward of 
virtue” has been much quoted in church 
circles. Another favorite original motto of 
Mr. Carnegie’s is ‘‘All is well since all 
grows better.”’ 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. 
Carnegie’s rule of life is founded upon the 
saying of Confucius, which he met with 
for the first time when in China—“To per- 
form the duties of this life well, troubling 
not about another, is the prime wisdom.” 

At every turn, on the walls of the library 
in the Carnegie home there are inspiring 
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epigrams. There are also diplomas of 
the innumerable honors and degrees of 
Mr. Carnegie. On one wall, in the rambling 
hand of Joaquin Miller, hangs the splendid 
tribute- to “Andrew Carnegie, the real 
friend of literature.’”’ An amusing incident 
is related of the time when the late King 
Edward VII visited Skibo, and Joaquin 
Miller’s tribute was read to him: 

Hail! fat king Ned! 

Hail! fighting Ted! 

Great William, grim Oom Paul, 





HON. JAMES BURTON REYNOLDS : 
The secretary of the Republican National Committee 


But I'd rather twist 
The Carnegie wrist 
In this hard fist 
Than shake hands with you all. 

With a chuckle the genial host turned 
to His Majesty and said, “You see, you 
are not in it,”’ to which “King Ned”’ agreed 
with a hearty laugh. 


* * * 


§ Gray sight of James Burton Reynolds 
in the Times Building, his new head- 
quarters as secretary of the Republican 
National Committee, means that there is 
to be a hard-fought political campaign. 


WASHINGTON 


Few men know better how to keep poise 
and meet unexpected emergencies than the 
genial “Jimmy” Reynolds. He is known 
as a Boston man, although he was born 
in Saratoga, New York, and has spent 
much time in Washington. He began life 
aS a newspaper man, and in his public 
life has rendered distinguished service 
as -Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and more recently as a member of the 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Reynolds is 
noted for his keen sense of humor, and 
in setting up his new housekeeping quar- 
ters in New York he knew just where to 
locate the waste baskets and other office 
equipment. With scissors and paste pot, 
and the diplomatic grace of a courtier, he 
started in to help make the campaign of 
1912 memorable in the annals of political 
history, adapting himself to conditions 
and the work in hand as readily as he has 
taken up and succeeded in past endeavors. 
Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and in his newspaper career was 
a reporter, a Washington correspondent, 
and an editorial writer of no small ability. 
He was chairman of the Government 
Commission to Germany, Great Britain, 
France and Austria to consider trade 
relations, and is thoroughly familiar with 
the tariff question, which promises to be a 
prominent issue in the present campaign. 


* * * 


ywysat a rare privilege it is to look into 
the faces of the veterans of:the Civil 
War and to speak to them on Memorial 
Day! How much they appreciate words 
that are not dipped in brine, reminding 
them of their faltering steps and palsied 
hands, and of how swiftly they are going 
down the decline of life. 

Nothing can ever abate the courage and 
activity of the veteran of the Civil War. 
He cannot be relegated to the shadows of 
retirement. This fact was most emphati- 
cally brought out in Washington by both 
Confederate and Federals in making 
preparations for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. It is planned that 
forty thousand veterans shall assemble at 
the famous battle ground, where the 
struggle of 1863 will be refought, and from 
all over the Union people will gather to 
celebrate the decisive battle of the war. 
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The Gettysburg committee appointed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature is also making 
preliminary preparations for a “peace 
jubilee” that will be equally memorable. 

There is a permanent and patriotic 
value in preserving these localities, so 
supreme in historical interest, for from 
such associations are drawn the memories 
and inspirations of today, and centuries 
to come. 

As Senator John Sharp Williams re- 
marked, “It will be very appropriate that 
the veterans of both armies should come 
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turned down at the poem “Telling the 
Bees,”’ and the refrain seemed to be, in 
harmony with the droning, 
“Oh! bees, sing soft and bees sing low, 

As over the honey fields you swing to the 

trees abloom and the flowers ablow, 
For beneath these orchard trees 
Find cheer and shelter, oh, gentle bees.”’ 


“Doesn’t that sound like a busy day?” 
demanded the Senator, at being found 
“caught with the goods.” 

The verse indicated that one solon at 
least was dreaming of the drowsy hum of 














THE NEW “FLYING BOAT” 
Invented by Glenn H. Curtiss, who claims it to be absolutely safe. It can be used as a motor boat or a flying 
machine, and may develop a new sport to be known as aerial yachting 


together again on that famous field. The 
battle will be fought, Pickett’s charge be 
made, and in mimic warfare history will 
again repeat itself,’”’ and furnish a cele- 
bration such as would forever bind to- 
gether the North and South with memories 
precious and sacred among the veterans 
still living, who furnished innumerable 
awe-inspiring and almost superhuman 
examples of valor. 


PGES my surprise at finding on a 
Senator’s desk, concealed as the bad 
boys in school used to hide a “thriller,” a 
volume of Eugene Field’s. The page was 


the bees, if not acting the busy part. Evi- 
dently he was thinking of those orchard 
trees at home and of another year to come 
in which the long vacation time would 
not be so cruelly taken away by the de- 
mands of public business. 


* * * 


| Sepereertg years is a long time in the 
record of achievements and changes 
of the century. The wife of an American 
officer stationed in the Philippines return- 
ing with her two sons after more than a 
decade, comments most impressively upon 
the changes that greeted her on returning 
home. She had gone to the Philippines 
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to become a bride and could hardly believe 
her eyes when the first thing that she saw 
in New York Harbor on her return was 
an aeroplane. 

The lady is an ardent adopted daughter 
of the tropics and spoke enthusiastically of 
her life in the Philippines, insisting that 
she would be glad to go back. Her tribute 
to conditions in Marila was decidedly 
different from some reports that have 
come from other sources. ‘“The one-time 
unsanitary conditions in the Philippines 

















GEORGE ADE 
Whose “* County Chairman”’ was realistically revived 
during the political conventions. He was “ also men- 
tioned’ as a candidate for governor of Indiana 


now seem like ancient history,” she de- 
clared. Events have thrust themselves 
thick and fast into the pages of history 
since Dewey sailed into Manila harbor. 


* * * 


JONORABLE George. Ade, Mentioned 
as Candidate for Governor of the 
State of Indiana” is the way it will read in 
history. The announcement occasioned so 
much excitement in the political arena of 
Hoosierdom that it was necessary for the 
sage of Brook, Indiana, to issue a procla- 
mation and avert a stampede. 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. George Ade has a name whose 
spelling has occasioned him a great deal 
of trouble during his illustrious career. 
Some will insist that it is the name of the 
Red Cross organization, and suggest the 
elimination of George, who would become 
“First Ade.” When he buys dry goods 
and tells the young lady his name he 
always has to come to the rescue while 
she writes ‘‘Aide,” ‘‘Aid,”’ but never thinks 
of making a combination of the three 
letters ‘‘A-d-e.” Then there are some 
cold Anglo-Saxons in New England who 
have read his works, but have seen him 
not—sometimes in the cars you hear them 
saying—“‘Oh, have you read the latest by 
George Add?” 

Since the days of the “rolling peanut 
automobile,” :innovated by Mr. Ade 
during the strenuous days when “The 
County Chairman” was being written, 
he has become known in turn as a globe- 
trotter, a man of leisure and a prosperous 
farmer. It does not seem so long ago that 
he first launched his book “‘Artie.” 

In order that the historical records may 
be accurately preserved among other offi- 
cial records, the announcement that Hon. 
George Ade is mentioned as a candidate 
for Governor is placed herewith on file, 
and if there are no objections will stand 
adoption. 

I have no wish to be Governor of my be- 
loved State. I have even less of a wish to be 
a candidate for Governor. At the same time, 
I have no earthly objection to being men- 
tioned for the governorship. 

During the present rainy spell, which has 
delayed planting of corn, we sit around and 
mention our friends for the governorship. It 
is our personal indoor sport. ‘‘Everybody’s 
doin’ it—doin’ it—doin’ it."” Sometimes a 
man with a particularly keen insight into 
the possibilities of the autumn mentions an 
enemy. 

The suggestion that I might under certain 
unforeseen conditions become a candidate has 
brought mirth and laughter into many, 
homes, lately saddened by the internal dis- 
sensions of our party. It has caused no in- 
convenience to friends and has not alarmed 
others. It will permit the biographer to 
say in my obituary notice: ‘In 1912 he was 
mentioned for the governorship.” There- 
fore, it is a good thing. 

After all, I would rather be mentioned for 
the governorship than be elected governor 
and then keep on being mentioned. With 
this kind explanation I shall retire to the 
storm cellar. 

(Signed) GEORGE ADE. 
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L Seeeegy oy and experienced Senators 
are fast passing from public life. 
Senator Cullom’s retirement will mark 
the passing of the last of the senators of 
the seventies. One of the old door-keepers 
at the Capitol, growing reminiscent on 
the passing of the old regime, told ‘of the 
day when the giant leaders of the old 
regime walked down the aisle proudly 
arrayed, wearing the formal cravat and 
Prince Albert coat. Now one notes the 
business-like attire; the short, snappy and 
colloquial talk; even the orations retain 
very little of the old rounded periods of 
early days. The routine of the Senate 
reflects the business spirit of the age. 
Even the attractive honors of the position 
seem less inspiring to young men of today. 
Political careers have undergone radical 
changes. 
* * * 


igh a very pretty quarrel,” remarked 
the old sea-dog, trying to be casual, 
“this tilt over the right of the United 
States to let coastwise vessels carrying 
the American flag pass through the 
Panama Canal.” He bit the end of his 
cigar savagely and there was a fiery glint 
in his eye as he warmed up to his subject. 
“No English vessel can compete in our 
coasting trade,” he declared, ‘‘and the ‘big 
ditch’ for which Americans will pay at 
least three hundred millions, is certainly 
a part of the American coast-line, bought 
with our money, made traversable from 
the beginning by American life, genius, 
enterprise and money; redeemed from 
jungle isolation and the very shadow of 
death by American self-sacrifice and effort 
and defended by American arms from 
spoliation and anarchy. 

“If we haven’t a right to say that an 
American vessel may sail ‘free gratis for 
nothing’ from Passamaquoddy to Alaska, 
what right have we,” he demanded, “in 
our Panama acquisition anyway, except 
to ‘hold the bag’ for a foreign, commercial 
marine, which already takes over $160,000,- 
000 yearly from the earnings of our people? 

“That a St. Stephens or St. John schooner 
should claim the same advantages that 
she now has over a competing Calais 
vessel in carrying freight to San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle is upon its face unjust and 
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ridiculous, unless the usual policy of dis- 
couraging water transportation for the 
benefit of railroad and other interests is 
always to be continued. 

“What would be thought of the man,” 
he continued, with a Patrick Henry gesture, 
“who, having agreed that his neighbors 
should have equal rights at one and the 
same cost to his pasturage, should actually 
entertain their protest against the free use 
of the same land by his children? 

“Are we forever to consider the interest 
of other peoples in an altruistic light, and 





SENATOR SHELBY M. CULLOM 


Whose retirement marks the passing of the “Old 
Guard"' in the Senate 


exact every cent of tribute and taxation 
from our own? Neither England nor any 
European nation would dare to adopt a 
policy which from -everlasting to ever- 
lasting condemns the owner of the tran- 
sient freighter to pay tribute, because the 
country cannot subsidize every stray 
craft, whose owner is trying to make a 
living in competition with the gigantic 
steamship lines of today. 

“No one knows what scheme of govern- 
mental intrigue through immigration, and 
eventual annexations may hereafter come 
to complicate our relations with Pacific 
territories and islands; or what merger 
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and combinations of the transcontinental 
lines of the New World and the gigantic 
growth of Oriental shipping and enterprise 
may nullify and destroy the benefits for 
which we have paid so freely, and labored 
so effectively. No, sir,’’ he cried, bringing 
a well-tanned fist down upon the table, 
“this is all wrong. No quixotic spirit of 
noblesse oblige or cabal of banded interests 
must lessen our firm determination that 
American men and American shipping 
shall first arid chiefly benefit by the Panama 
Canal.” And he stalked off to the tobacco 
counter for another cigar. 
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OLD WASHINGTON FOREST GIANT 
Recently cut down 





re: OODMAN—-spare that tree!’ There 

was much regret among the older 
inhabitants at Washington when the old 
tulip or yellow poplar tree used as a signal 
station in the Civil War was cut down. 
Even the famous Washington elm was 
hardly more celebrated than this old tree, 
which stood in the outskirts of the national 
capital and was known because of its 
age and its historical associations. It 
was used as a signal station by Confederate 
soldiers under General Early during their 
attack on Washington July 11 and 12, 
1864. It was also occupied by Confed- 
erate sharpshooters, and under it were 
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buried several Confederate soldiers killed 
in that two days’ engagement. 

Forestry bureau officials estimate the 
age of the tree at more than five hundred 
years, so that it was standing at least a 
century before Columbus touched the 
shores of America. Perhaps it might have 
stood another five centuries, but that the 
lightning recently struck to its heart. 
In diameter the trunk measured almost 
six feet, while the topmost branches were 
more than one hundred feet above the 
ground. The building shown in the accom- 


-panying illustration is one of those of the 


Walter Weed Army Hospital, about three 
miles north of the Capitol. 

The big trunk of the old tree has been 
left standing and vines will be trained over 
it, so that tourists may still visit the his- 
toric spot and touch the gnarled trunk of 
the old forest giant. 


* * * 


8 peereied the days when the appro- 
priation for the Consular Service 
was threatened with defeat in Congress, 
appreciation of the services of Mr. Wilbur J. 
Carr, Director of the Consular Service, 
was strongly emphasized by the thousands 
of letters which poured in from all parts 
of the country. The writers were deter- 
mined to sustain a man who had done so 
much for the improvement and efficiency 
of the American Consular Service, placing 
it where it ranks today, far above that of 
many nations and rivalled only by Ger- 
many in building up foreign trade. 

Mr. Carr has given his work thorough 
and careful study, and has commanded the 
enthusiastic and unanimous assistance of 
more than three hundred men who appre- 
ciate the fact that no one could be more 
fair and just than their chief. 

But one idea has dominated Mr. Carr, 
and that is efficiency of service. Every 
phase and detail of the consular life in all 
parts of the world are familiar to this young 
man, who sits at his desk day after day, 
and often night after night, delving deeply 
into the many problems presented, some 
of which would baffle the most astute 
diplomat. Consular interest shifts with 
each day. It may be centered in Mexico, 
in China or in Cuba; for wherever trouble 
is brewing, the American consul is ex- 

















HON. WILBUR J. CARR 
DIRECTOR OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE 
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pected to do his full duty and protect the 
lives and property of Americans resident 
or traveling in his district. 

The regulations of the American Con- 
sular Service, especially during the past 
five or ten years, have been looked upon 
as models for other countries, and have 
worked wonders in the development of 
American trade. Every American consul 
finds it not only his duty but his pleasure 





CONGRESSMAN JAMES M.COX OF OHIO 
A candidate for the governorship of the Buckeye State 


to give all the valuable information he can 
secure to American manufacturers seeking 
foreign markets. 

Many suggestions that have been of 
great profit to this country have originated 
in the consular service. The distinction 
between the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and the consular service has been 
marked in its development in the matter 
of foreign trade relations, for when any 
matter involves even a trade dispute 
between nations, such as excessive tariff 
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duties or immigration complications, it 
must be adjusted through the State De- 
partment:” 

For that reason the development of 
foreign trade has been considered of vital 
consequence in the Consular Bureau. 
The new policy which at one time seriously 
threatened the elimination of so import- 
ant an office as the Director of the Consular 
Service was scarcely considered a measure 
of real retrenchment and economy, but 
looked as if tinged with political expedi- 
ency in some direction or other. 


* * * 


| queen louie something of the growth 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the fact is revealed that since 1904 the 
force has increased from two hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred clerks. The Com- 
mission leased 175 rooms, and the records 
grow at a tremendous rate. They include 
the tariffs issued by the railroads, the 
annual monthly reports, also the reports 
of expense every month. The Commission 
altogether has the aspect of a gigantic 
railroad office and its system of discipline 
is even more exemplary. Most of the 
clerks employed by the Commission have 
been recruited from railroad offices and 
are familiar with their tabular and tariff 
work. “I think they’re the most wonder- 
ful people in Washington,” declared the 


. Vivacious young daughter of a Western 


Congressman, “the way they work and 
work on dry as dust old columns of figures. 
They just never look up from their work, 
either. I should think they’d die of 
figuritis.”” 

The Department has to keep pace with 
the vigorous and progressive business 
spirit of the times, and many a night, even 
in the vacation days, the lights are burn- 
ing from Commission headquarters, as 
the expert workers assemble the figures 
which are the basis of important records 
of Twentieth Century methods and 
progress. 

* * * 


Cys of the strongest men in the present 
House of Representatives, and whose 
strength comes from his early associations 
with the practical activities of life is 
Representative Irvine L. Lenroot, repre- 
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senting the Eleventh District of Wisconsin. 
He was born at Superior, in the district 
which he represents, and his father and 
mother were both natives of Sweden. 
His father was the first blacksmith in 
Superior and was long identified with the 
growth and development of the _ lively 
city at the head of Lake Superior. 

Young Lenroot was educated in the 
public shools of Superior, took a course at 
a Duluth business college, and having 
served as a stenographer in a law office, 
became an official reporter and later was 
admitted to the bar. ° He was early identi- 
fied with reform work in the State of Wis- 
consin, and at the early age of twenty-two 
was chairman of his County Committee. 
An earnest, logical, effective public speaker, 
he soon made headway. He became a 
member of the Wisconsin House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1901, and in 1903.was elected 
Speaker of the House. For the five years 
he served in the Wisconsin Legislature, 
Mr. Lenroot was in the forefront of the 
great political contests in that State. He 
also acted as special counsel for the State 
of Wisconsin in the litigation over state 
tax laws which involved more than two 
million dollars. 

In 1908 Mr. Lenroot was elected to 
Congress, and he early won a distinguished 
prominence. His chief characteristic has 
been to remember the promises made to 
the people in his campaign, and: he enjoys 
a peculiar confidence among his constitu- 
ents. He takes the people of his district 
into his confidence whenever there is any 
great question at stake. No congressman 
more thoroughly understands and knows 
his constituency, yet there are few who 
have taken a more active part in shaping 
laws that concern the nation at large. He 
has been prominent among the progressives 
and was for many years known as the 
“right hand man” of Senator La Follette; 
but this firm, square-jawed man, with 
the right sense of ballast, was himself 
early marked as a leader to be reckoned 
with. As an orator, he speaks easily and 
rapidly, and stirs his audience by enthusi- 
asm and a strong conviction; he believes 
in working with men to accomplish definite 
results. There are few more popular 
speakers in the Chautauqua Circuit than 
Mr. Lenroot. 
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While a son of adopted citizens, coming 
from the north of Europe, yet Congress- 
man Lenroot is in his life and training a 
stalwart example of the Lincoln type of 
statesman. Citizens of Northern Wis- 
consin take a great personal pride in the 
aggressive and alert representative who 
never seems to outgrow a hearty and ap- 
preciative interest in the people whom he 
so well serves and represents. 

In the summer Congressman Lenroot 
delights in retiring to his little cottage on 
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the Brule, where he enjoys with his family 
and friends a charming home life on the 
banks of the most picturesqite stream in 
his well-loved state. 


* * * 


REAT events in a life’s career seldom 
come at so peaceful a moment as did 

the news of President Taft’s nomination. 
It was a quiet Saturday evening and the 
President, Mrs. Taft and the family were 
on the back veranda of the White House 
when the news was flashed at half-past 
eleven, eastern time, of the nomination at 
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Chicago. It did not seem to occasion 
any wild demonstration in the little family 
gathering, but a suppressed thrill ran 
through the little group when the word 
was announced. 

The young Tafts were looking upon 
the lawn below, where their father and 
mother had celebrated their twenty-fifth 
anniversary a year ago, and the few friends 
who had dropped in all wondered if there 
was any honor or distinction that could 
add luster to this scene of domesticity, 
which the American people so admire in 
public servants. 





CONGRESSMAN W. A. OLDFIELD 
Of the Second District of Arkansas 


| yest ed the most important and far- 
reaching hearings held during the 
present session of Congress were those 
given to the investigation of patent laws 
and procedure dealing with some of the 
most vital problems of the business world. 
Congressman W.-A. Oldfield, who suc- 
ceeded Congressman F. D. Currier of New 
Hampshire as chairman of. the Patent 
Committee, has been a leader in this work 
on problems of nation-wide importance. 
One of the most significant points in 
the investigation, which concerns nearly all 
large manufacturers, was the maintenance 
of prices. The Oldfield revision and codifica- 
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tion of patents is wide-sweeping, and the 
changed economic conditions in business 
methods were most impressively brought 
out in the testimony. The sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of Congressmen Edwin Y. 
Webb of North Carolina, Joshua W. 
Alexander of Missouri, Samuel A. Wither- 
spoon of Mississippi, William W. Wilson 
of Illinois and I. L. Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
spent day after day making most compre- 
hensive studies of the facts. Interested 
inventors and patentees who. appeared 
before them held that the basic rights 
of patentees might be swept aside. In the 
testimony the rights to literary production 
in the mechanical arts and in all the sci- 
ences were quoted, including Kipling’s 
story of “Todd’s Amendment,’ a change 
suggested by a child in the findings of a 
committee of Englishmen sent to India 
to codify Indian land laws. 

In all the congressional hearings there 
are none more replete with vitally inter- 
esting material than those connected 
with the Patent Office. The testimony 
brought before Chairman Oldfield covered 
not only a wide range, but was a revelation 
of the uses as well as some of the abuses 
of the patent. law. There was no sensa- 
tionalism or calling of names; Mr. Oldfield 
kept the artillery of his committee trained 
wholly upon facts. 

The points involved showed how greatly 
the patent laws had been extended to meet 
modern conditions, and in some cases 
abused and taken advantage of, clearly 
in opposition to the law. Among those 
who appeared interested and whose testi- 
mony seemed to impress the committee 
with its fairness and comprehensiveness 
was Mr. William H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, New York City. Mr. 
Ingersoll frankly went into all details of how 
necessary it was to maintain a price in 
selling goods, in order to insure a uniform 
standard of production, for he insisted 
that if the patent did not carry with it 
the right to maintain a price, its primary 
value was virtually nullified, since this 
has avery far-reaching effect in the inter- 
est of the retailer in affording stability to 
his business. There were attorneys and 
manufacturers present from all parts of 
the country, each realizing that any radi- 
cal change might disturb business. The 
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testimony of Mr. Johnson concerning the 
flatiron business was a revelation in itself. 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston was on hand, 
and insisted that the fixing of prices did 
not tend to repress trade. As one visitor 
remarked, the committee rooms seemed 
like a veritable industrial center during 
the hearings. Hundreds of people called 


to secure copies of the records, while many > 


more requested them by mail. Congress- 
man Oldfield is a smooth-faced, genial- 
looking man, who, as everyone knows, 
comes from Arkansas. He knows how to 
work—in fact, work is second nature to 
him. His constituency is naturally proud 
of the splendid record he has made and 
feel that he is equal to the problem of 
adjusting the patent laws in a manner 
best suited to the interests of the people 
and all concerned. 


* * * 


Hoe” refreshing it is to drift away from 
current political affairs for a time and 
enjoy a réal historical reminiscence. This 
pleasure was enjoyed one day recently 
in the office of Secretary George von L. 
Meyer, of the Navy Department. Here 
were found many interesting relics, - in- 
cluding the sword of John Paul Jones and 
a bust of Christopher Columbus, taken 
from a Spanish vessel. Over in one cor- 
ner was-the.-silver loving cup presented 
to Commodore Isaac Hull by citizens of 
Philadelphia, besides a handsomely en- 
graved brace of duelling pistols. 
historical objects rivet. the attention of 
the visitor quite as much as the model of 
the new dreadnought, which is considered 
the last. word in naval construction. 

In our brief historical survey, the biog- 
raphy of Commodore Isaac Hull, who 
served in the navy from 1798 until his 
death in 1843, was taken up. Hull was 
considered one of the best seamen who 
ever trod the deck of a ship, and the story 
of his adventures, one hundred years ago 
this 1912, read like a romance. 

Sailing from New York in the Consti- 
tution in July, 1812, Hull was pursued 
by five British men-of-war and by virtue 
of his superior seamanship miraculously 
escaped after a three days’ chase, although 
he modestly gave the credit to his officers 
and crew. 


These - 
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On August 19, 1812, the Constitution 
fell in with a British vessel. After maneu- 
vering, the Constitution opened fire at 
short range, and in thirty minutes the 
enemy’s ship had surrendered. On sending 
aboard the captured vessel she was found 
to be H. B. M. S. Guerriere under Captain 
Dacres, who before the war had wagered 
a hat with Hull on the result of a battle 
if the Guerriere should ever fight the Con- 
stitution. As Dacres came up the side 
ladder, his captor, Hull, remarked, ‘‘Dacres, 
give me your hand. I know you are 
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hurt.”” When Dacres offered his sword 
Hull said, ““No, no, 1 will not take a sword 
from one who knows so well how to use 
it—but—I’/l trouble you for that hat.” 

The Guerriere was so badly shattered 
that she was burned. Hull-secured from 
the wreck Dacres’ Bible—the gift of his 
mother—and two oil paintings. 

This victory aroused the wildest enthu- 
siasm, as it was the first of the war. A 
grand banquet was given to Hull in 
Faneuil Hall. Legislatures voted thanks; 
the freedom of several cities was presented ; 
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New York ordered a full-length portrait 
by J. W. Jarvis, a celebrated portrait 
painter; Congress gave the unassuming 
hero a gold medal, and voted $50,000 
prize money for the crew. The state of 
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graved a tribute to Hull’s gallantry and 
conduct, glorifying his action with 
the Guerriere. 

These trophies were deposited in the 
State Department until last year, when 
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Connecticut gave a gold-mounted sword 
and a pair of gold-mounted duelling pistols 
of the finest quality. -The inscriptions 
on the pistols eloquently outlined Hull’s 
career. Citizens of Philadelphia presented 
a handsome silver urn on which was en- 


they were transferred to the Navy Depart- 
ment by Mr. Isaac Hull Platt, grand- 
nephew of the famous sea fighter. A 
few years previous Mr. Platt had pre- 
sented to the Department the oil panel 
paintings taken from the Guerriere in 1812. 
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S the leading Democratic Senator in 

directing tariff legislation, Senator 
F. M. Simmons of North Carolina has 
distinctly made good. His management 
has been resourceful, tactful and successful. 
Those statesmen who have for many 
months confidently declared that Congress 
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The regular and progressive Republi- 
cans co-operating had placed upon the 
House Bills amendments which would 
have made it difficult to bring about an 
agreement upon these measures in con- 
ference, and the regulars, taking advantage 
of this situation, had arranged among 





would adjourn without enacting any 
tariff legislation, discovered that Senator 
Simmons had a few surprises in store for 
them, and there was consternation in 
many quarters inside and outside of 
Congress, when in his capacity of Demo- 
cratic leader he disclosed the fact that 
he had secured a working arrangement 
with the: Republican progressives of the 
Senate on these measures. 


F. M. SIMMONS, SENIOR SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA 





themselves to tie them up in conference 
or to allow them, or some of them, to be 
presented to the President in such shape 
as would insure his veto. Senator Sim- 
mons, in alliance with the progressive 
Republicans, provided for the removal 
of these obstacles so that these measures 
could go up to the President in a form 
that would make a veto less probable. 
Senator Simmons’ activity in bringing 
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about joint action between the Democrats 
and insurgents in behalf of these tariff 
reform bills began in the special session 
of 1911, and his success has renewed and 
broadened the scope of the co-operation 
between these reform forces which had 
been temporarily suspended. 

Among the Democratic Senators he 
stood almost alone in opposition to the 
Canadian Reciprocity agreement, taking 
the stand that the provisions of that meas- 
ure were unfair to the farmers, and would 
bring no relief to consumers in the way 
of reducing the cost of living. 

Indeed, Mr. Simmons is a man who 
thinks for himself and has a long head. 
He comprehends present conditions and 
is not deterred from advocating measures 
that promise improvement because they 
might require readjustment. 

In 1898 he led in the great political 
contest in his state, overthrowing the 
fusion between the Populists and Repub- 


licans, and two years later he procured’ 


the adoption of a suffrage amendment 
which ushered in a new era in North 
Carolina of educational, industrial and 
social advancement; agriculture as well 
as manufacturing having been greatly 
improved, while social conditions have 
undergone a notable revolution. 

In the Senate Mr. Simmons has been 
the pronounced advocate of new things 
that he believed would be to the advan- 
tage of the country, and has advocated 
the . regulation of transportation, the 
improvement of waterways, the extension 
of the rural delivery, the new features 
engrafted on the work of the Department 
of Agriculture, the parcel post, the re- 
striction of immigration to those who can 
read, and the improvement by federal aid 
of the country highways used by the gov- 
ernment in the transportation of the mails. 

His work for waterways has culminated 
in a provision for an inland protected 
route along the coast by means of ship 
canals, and he has pressed the deepening 
of the river channels and bars of North 
Carolina until satisfactory results have 
been obtained. . Also he has brought 
forward a plan to create a safe harbor 
of refuge at Cape Lookout, thus affording 
protection against the terrific storms of 
dreaded Cape Hatteras. 
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He has given particular attention to 
the conservation of our natural resources 
and has been prominent in setting on foot 
measures that will tend to preserve the 
forests of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
mountains, maintaining a normal rainfall, 
equalizing the flow of the streams and 
preserving the valuable water powers of 
the Piedmont section. His efforts ‘to 
establish the Appalachian Park in the 
mountains of the South Atlantic States 
were successful, and the government has 
already secured many thousand acres 
of mountain land for that desirable 
purpose. ° 

While Mr. Simmons has laid particular 
emphasis on such measures as affect the 
material well-being of the people in their 
homes, he has likewise been progressive 
in his advocacy of legislation against cor- 
rupt practices in elections, and has advo- 
cated and voted for the election of Senators 
by the people, publicity and limitation 
of campaign expenditures, and for an 
income tax. 

Mr. Simmons is a born farmer, and all 
of his interests and aspirations are with 
the agricultural classes. He thoroughly 
understands the needs of agriculture and 
nothing affords him more genuine pleasure 
than to advocate measures for its improve- 
ment, But he is also a lawyer, taking 
rank among the foremost in his state, and 
thus in the Senate he easily holds his 
own in hot debate with the most prac- 


-ticed of’ his adversaries. 


Among his most notable speeches that 
have attracted wide attention are those 
on “High Cost of Living,’ on the obli- 
gations of the government to aid in 
maintaining “good roads,’”’ on the appli- 
cation of the literacy test to immigrants, 
and on the metal and wool schedules 
at the present session. 


* * * 


HE summer home of Secretary Phi- 

lander C. Knox is his farmstead at 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. Among these 
historic hills and valleys many of the old 
roads and farmhouses of Revolutionary 
daysare still in existence. Beforehe entered 
the State Department the Secretary was 
wont to spend his summers at Valley Forge, 
but now he has only a day or two at a 
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time “up at the farm.” Here he carries 
his big portfolio of papers, and the duties 
of the Secretary of State go on over the 
week-end holiday. 

Attired in a white suit, Secretary Knox 
may be seen busily working on his broad 
veranda, just as he worked incessantly 
even while on his notable journey through 
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the South American republics. The Ameri- 
can people little realize how many intricate 
problems are solved by the State Depart- 
ment, wherein all matters connected 
with foreign countries must be decided 
upon. 

As we sat talking that evening, appoint- 
ments with the Italian ambassador and 
representatives of other nations were 
made for the morrow at Washington, 
there to discuss and talk over many 
important matters that are never or rarely 
made public. 

In his adjustment of difficulties Secre- 
tary Knox brings into play the spirit of 
modern diplomacy and the tendency 
toward arbitration that characterizes the 
policy of almost every nation today, but 
he is firm in the repression of the recalci- 
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trant,. habitual revolutionists, who are 
ready to invoke war to secure office or be 
bought off through fear or policy. There 
has been a marvellous change in diplomacy 
during the last half century. The old- 
fashioned intrigue and suspicion once 
popularly associated with the foreign 
department has been supplanted with the 
open. frankness that characterizes every 
large business operation, and there is 
something especially appropriate in the 
transference of Mr. Knox from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the State Department. 


* * * 


NOW and then a word will appear in 
Congressional proceedings that occa- 
sions outside discussion. Representative 
Sherwood was discussing the dollar a day 
pension measure and insisted that should 
it be signed by President Taft, it would 
increase the pension rolls by about $30,000,- 
000 a year. . 
Speaker Champ Clark, with all the 
gravity of his position, stated casually, 
“T have it aliunde that President Taft 
will sign this bill if we get it to him today.” 
The ubiquitous and curious Representa- 
tive Murdock quickly came to his feet. 
-“What does ‘alley undee’ mean?” he in- 
quired. “Is it Latin or Greek or what-is 
it?” The Speaker smiled and replied 
calmly that aliunde was Latin, and he 
looked sympathetically toward the dis- 
tinguished Kansan as he explained, “It 
means ‘outside of the record.’ You see, I 
learned in a roundabout way that Presi- 
dent Taft is going to leave the city, and 
that he was waiting to sign this bill before 
he goes. If he doesn’t sign it, four or five 
hundred old soldiers may die before he 
is back in the city again.” 

“In Missouri language,’”’ suggested Mr 
Murdock, “this word you employ mean. 
‘grapevine’?”’ 

“Exactly,” said the Speaker, trying to 
look grave. 

But the House chorus refused to let 
the incident pass. “‘Aliunde, aliunde, it 
thymes with Solomon Grundy,” they sang; 
and the scholastic penumbra of the Latin 
tongue, now almost disused, though: it 
was once a common element of oratory, 
rested for a brief moment upon the Con- 
gressional assemblage. 
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HR of the Republican National 
Committee, has had a rapid 
rise in politics. He was 
born during the stormy season of Grant’s 
first term and in a Congressional dis- 
trict where, as Mark Hanna remarked 
in another connection: ‘Politics was 
business, and business was _ politics.” 
Captain Samuel Hilles, the father of the 
new political manager, fought in the Civil 
War at the head of his company and in 
an Ohio regiment noted for bravery and 
casualties. Two other members of the 
Hilles family were participants in the war, 
one of whom, Lieutenant Hilles, was killed 
in the Battle of the Wilderness. Captain 
Hilles came home at the close of the war 
shattered by Southern bullets, but won- 
derfully alert for the Republican party, 
which to him was the real savior of the 
nation, aided by Lincoln. Alas, that the 
elder Hilles went to his grave ahead of 
time from the effect of wounds received 
in battle, and before he had seen the later 
achievements of the son! He lived in the 
town of Barnesville, in Belmont County, 
and not the county seat but always reliable 
when a big Republican majority was 
needed. 

John A. Bingham was the member of 
Congress, and a famous figure at Wash- 
ington, ranking with the greatest of 
Republicans who served through the war 
period, and had been especially close to 
Lincoln, also more than bitter toward 
Andrew Johnson. The district let go of 
Bingham during the childhood of Charles 
Dewey Hilles, and Captain Lorenzo Dan- 


ford of Belmont County, a rugged soldier 
who was a tent-mate of Hilles during the 
war, was sent to. Congress for three terms, 
while Bingham became the Minister to 
Japan and served a dozen years with great 
honor. During the Danford dominance 
in the famous old district, he was backed 
by Captain Hilles, and the son grew up 
hearing how Bingham and Danford had 
brought honor to Eastern Ohio and led 
in the battles of the Republican party. 
It was a political atmosphere that enveloped 
the younger Hilles, even in the small town 
of Barnesville, which had contributed far 
beyond its quota of ‘soldiers for the war, 
and each soldier who returned was more or 
less eager to be active in the political ranks. 
What wonder the lad Hilles grew up feel- 
ing that his future career ought to be in 
politics. Oddly enough he was not given 
a political name or one of a warrior, with 
all of his father’s fondness for politics and 
admiration for Union generals. Instead 
the lad was named for Chauncey Dewey, 
an eminent lawyer of Cadiz, capital of 
another county in the district. Dewey 
was able as a lawyer, and had been the 
law partner of Edwin M. Stanton. He 
had a crafty way of gathering in the shekels 
so that he was the richest man of the region 
round about, and powerful both in poli- 
tics and in operations requiring capital. 
Lacking the name of a political leader 
did not deter the lad, Dewey Hilles, from 
giving attention to politics, when in 1885, 
he aided in the election of his father to 
the legislature. That was the year of 
Foraker’s first election as Governor, and 
the legislative session was a famous one 
with contests and conflicts to the limit. 
The boy had a hankering for journalism 
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which has never been quite satisfied, 
owing to a crowding aside by actual and 
pressing political appointments. After his 
service at Columbus, the father continued 
industrious on a Barnesville garden spot. 
Now Barnesville had long been famous 
the country over for its strawberries, and 
Captain Hilles harvested the finest each 
spring, and sent them to the best market. 

The new Chairman of-the Republican 
National Committee can tell how he has 
helped raise and ship millions of straw- 
berries. But the strawberry season is 
short in Belmont County as in other re- 
gions, and the lad Hilles had ample time for 
the other thriving and all the year round 
industry—that of politics. His father and 
comrades had political power, and Dewey 
Hilles, after graduation from high school 
and a short season of Academy schooling, 
took a modest clerkship with the head of 
The Boys’ Industrial School, a State 
reformatory institution near Lancaster, 
Ohio. The salary was something like 
fifty dollars a month “‘and found,” but the 
“and found” part of it meant a good home 
and activity in doing a man’s share 
toward making several bad boys good. 

There is Quaker stock in the Hilles 
family even if Sam Hilles forgot it when 
he went to war, so that in the Lancaster 
Reformatory Institution, Dewey Hilles, 
the son, became an apostle for peace and 
a general uplift of the human race by the 
kind words and brotherly sympathy 
method. Yet, }with all this display of 
Christian and Quaker spirit, the lad from 
Belmont County did not forget politics. 
His Institution was all else but free from 
political influence in those days. Up at 
Columbus, thirty miles away, a Governor 
appointing trustees or following his own 
inclinations could work distress for the 
Executive Staff of the school over night, 
so that with a Democratic Governor com- 
ing in there would be an evacuation by 
those under whom Hilles worked, with 
Hilles going along with the others. So 
the lad joined in the general political 
activity and anxiety without losing any 
fervor in the work of making boys into 
good men. 

If Belmont County was a hotbed for 
primary political education, Lancaster in 
old Fairfield County was a combination of 
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political hotbed, conservatory and cut 
flowers on display. In Lancaster had 
lived Thomas Ewing, a great Senator at 
Washington in the days of Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun. The Shermans, both John 
the Senator, financier and presidential 
candidate, and William Tecumseh, the 
great general, were both born and reared 
in Lancaster with their cousins, the Ewings. 
As a young man, James G. Blaine, also a 
cousin of the Shermans and Ewings, had 
lived in Lancaster for a time, and learned 
his first -political lessons with the elder 
Ewing and those who followed his leader- 
ship. Then there had been William Medill, 
who was Governor of Ohio, and other 
leaders of both great parties, all proud to 
call Lancaster their home. Verily the 
atmosphere of Lancaster has ever been 
political, and Dewey Hilles found enough 
modern politics to keep him busy and 
thoughtful while in a modest official place. 
Then came a Democratic administration 
at Columbus, and Hilles had to step out 
for two years. Under Governor McKinley 
he became financial officer of the Institu- 
tion with a salary more than doubled and 
power greatly extended. He indicated his 
good judgment by marrying Miss Whiley, 
daughter of a rich and eminent citizen, 
and a charming girl on her own account. 
The lapse from political place gave 
Hilles the long-deferred chance to enter 
journalism, but he was recalled to the 
Industrial school as its financial officer, 
and later was made Superintendent when 
George K. Nash became governor. 
During the few years he was head of 
the Institution, Dewey Hilles learned to 
know every powerful or worth while 
Republican leader in Ohio, and attended 
all conventions, carefully keeping out of 
factional troubles, but was always lucky 
in lining up with the dominant ones as 
the party continued in power. The 
managers of the New York Juvenile Asylum 
were planning a new institution farther 
uptown and had visited the best Reforma- 
toriés in the country. They invited Hilles 
to visit New York and give them ideas. 
Then they invited him to design and con- 
struct a new cottage institution on a large 
tract of land on the banks of the Hudcon 
River, near Dobbs Ferry. It offercd 
permanent tenure and an opportunity to 
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create a model school for unfortunate boys. 
He organized the new school with spirit 
and enthusiasm, but he could not forget 
politics. 

First of all, as a loyal son of Ohio he 
joined the Ohio Society, of which Henry W. 
Taft became president. Later on, when 
the nomination of William H. Taft for 
President was planned, Dewey Hilles 
became an aggressive supporter of the 
Secretary of War and was active at the 
Chicago convention of 1908. Then there 
was careful activity throughout the cam- 
paign by Hilles, and it is not overlooked 
that Arthur Vorys, the original Taft 
manager, lived at Lancaster and appre- 
ciated the usefulness of the Belmont 
County lad in the earlier operations of 
the Taft campaign. With the inaugura- 
tion of President Taft, the young man who 
had begun so humbly as a clerk at Lan- 
caster a dozen years before, was made an 
Assistant Secretary ‘of the Treasury. 

Acceptance of this appointment meant 
a financial loss, but the young man planned 
two years of Washington experience and 
a business career that would make pro- 
vision for a family without political worry. 


A PRAYER 


About the time he was really packed to 
leave Washington Charles Dewey Hilles 
was asked to become secretary to the 
President. He hesitated and his wife 
hesitated even more, but political advice, 
promises and much else made Hilles 
accept, and he was assured that if other 
secretaries to Presidents, like Lamont and 
Cortelyou, had done well, he would do 
equally well after leaving and possibly 
better. So he accepted and in a single 
year has become not only famous as a 
secretary, but has achieved the honor 
given Cortelyou—the Chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee, an honor 
too, which only a few years ago was given 
to Mark Hanna. It is apparent that the 
management of this campaign promises 
more hard work and greater honor if a 
victory is won than any campaign for 
many years. Charles Dewey Hilles takes 
hold, well aware of what is expected both 
in the way of work and opposition in his 
own party, but those who have noted his 
wonderful luck and calm meeting with 
troublesome situations have no worry 
about his doing his part well, whatever 
may be the outcome in November. 





A PRAYER 


THOU, whose face no man can ever limn, 

“Whose youth beyond Time’s reach forever lies, 
“Whose majesty no mist of doubt can dim, 
“Whose beauty is too bright for mortal eyes,— 
“Grant us one friendly light which we may mark, 
“That stronger grows with each succeeding hour, 
“And burns serene beyond Time’s blighting breath, 
“Defeating every danger of the dark! 
“Grant us one song of soul-redeeming power 
“To lift us through the mystery of death!” 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 








‘ Niagara, thy like is to be found only in the picture galleries of the gods’ 














Niagara— 
the Mighty Thunderer' 


by Garnault Agassiz 








OME THREE centuries ago a 
man, whether humble trapper, 
truculent soldier of fortune, or 
intrepid missionary, history does 
not record, stood at the base 

of the mighty Niagara cata- 


many a woman the wedding tour is fre- 
quently the one important journey of a 
lifetime; the logical journey for the 


_Tealization of this childhood dream. It 


wotld be interesting to know what psycho- 
logical effect this titanic monu- 





ract and viewed, as the first 
representative of the Cau- 
casian peoples, the great 
natural phenomenon that in 
awe-inspiring magnitude, over- 
powering immensity and scenic 
grandeur towers above the 
Seven Wonders of the world, 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
the man-conceived cathedrals 
of Europe, the Temple of Sol- 
omon, and all the mythical in- 
stitutions of legendary. 

How many people from 
every land have journeyed to 
the abiding place of the 
“Mighty Thunderer” since 
that day is beyond the ken of 
man to tell; but of all the 
wonder spots of the earth, no 
one, perhaps, has prompted a 
greater pilgrimage, no one re- 
ceived a wider homage, than 
this, the mightiest waterfall of 
the earth. 

In America, at least, there 
is hardly a child who does not 
grow up with an absorbing 
passion to one day see Niagara 
Falls, to one day hear for himself the voice 
of the “Mighty Thunderer.” Therein 
lies Niagara’s fame as a rendezvous for 
the newly wed, for to many a man and to 


ment of nature has exercised 
on the marital life of the 
nation. 

Needless to say that effect 
has been for the good. For 
thou, Niagara, art so mag- 
nificent, so stupendous, so all- 
overpowering in thy majesty, 
so colossal in contradistinction 
to man and his works, so sug- 
gestive of the power and divin- 
ity of the Great Architect, 
that thou must, perforce, in- 
spire the poet and artist, 
compel music from the lips of 
the songster, touch the soul 
strings of even the most mun- 
dane. O “Mighty Thun- 
derer” who can gaze upon 
thee and not look up? To 
view thee is as a privilege of 
the gods! 

As we stand at the foot of 
the mighty cataract we are 
indeed inspired and awed— 
awed at its terrible potency, 
inspired by the lesson it seems 
to convey. Strange and con- 
flicting are our emotions. Rea- 
son seems to desert us. Man-prescribed 
laws, geographical axioms and _ scientific 
wherefores are as naught. Evolution has 
no place in our mental vision. All we can 
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see is Niagara the awful, carrying on 
his perpetual warfare; all we can hear is 
the voice of the “Mighty Thunderer.” 

The sun is momentarily obscured, the 
waters lose for a trice the glorious colors 
his light bestows; we see and hear nothing 
but the relentless falling of the waters— 
the waters that hurl themselves across the 
yawning chasm with a power omnipotent, 
a force not to be assuaged. 

But of a sudden the sun bursts forth 
in all the glory of a summer afternoon, and 
the whole aspect of the scene is changed. 
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burnt offering, crowning the ‘Mighty 
Thunderer” with a glorious double rain- 
bow, emblematic of victory and peace, 
the waters themselves glide off down the 
river, clear as crystal, yet verdant as the 
meadowland, smooth as glass, yet turbu- 
lent as the mighty torrent that impels 
them-—glide off down the river in the 
besetting peacefulness that marks the 
period of calm that precedes the storm— 
off down the narrowing gorge to be lost 
in the vortex of the rapids. 

We look into the face of the abyss, 








“Glide off down the river in besetting peacefulness— 


Gloom and despair are overridden by a 
boundless joy, the all-dispelling joy of 
nature. True, the waters still hurl them- 
selves headlong to the awful depths below; 
true, the terrible chasm still yawns for 
its lawful prey; true, the voice of the 
“Mighty Thunderer”’ still echoes from the 
untold depths; but those waters seem now 
to scintillate with a thousand crystals, 
to reflect strange colors and weird phan- 
tom shapes—to dance with a new-born 
impetus; that chasm seems to yawn less 
terribly; the voice of the “Mighty Thun- 
derer”’ to speak with a cadence strikingly 
musical, and as the mist created by the 
fall rises snow-like to the sky, a veritable 


observe the mighty onrushing of the waters, 
and watch them in their terrible leap, and 
we, too, like the untutored Indian of cen- 
turies gone by, seem to discover the 
“Spirit of Niagara,” seem to hear the voice 
of the “Mighty Thunderer”—the “Mighty 
Thunderer” that gives no truce, brooks 
no armistice, in his relentless war of anni- 
hilation against the rocks of time. 

We are as one entranced. We are held 
mute as in the presence of one unseen. 
We are as one standing on forbidden 
ground. The majesty of the mighty 
cataract overpowers us. The shades of 
the Great Spirit seem to hold us in their 
embrace. We are as one with the poor 
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red man. Instinctively we see in silhou- 
ette the lone Indian maiden in her flower- 
bedecked canoe approach the apex of the 


_ Falls—her body erect, her demeanor 


courageous, her face to the sky; approach 
the apex, then go over, crowned with a 
celestial glory, a willing sacrifice to the 
“Mighty Thunderer.” 

And then we experience a sudden transi- 
tion, a transition that reveals to us the 
growing divinity of man. ‘The Indian 
maiden and her flower-bedecked canoe 
are no more; her sacrifice is but a fantastic 
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is the “Spirit of Niagara,’’ ominous no 
longer his voice. Where stood the Indian 
maid we now see in phantom a thousand 
temples of industry; where rode the mist, 
a cloud as of smoke wafted toward the 
setting sun; where rested the rainbow, 
the bridge that points man across the 
great divide. The “Mighty Thunderer”’ 
that for untold centuries has run his 
relentless way, checked only by the mar- 
tial legions of King Winter, still hurls his 
troubled waters down the awful abyss; 
his voice still speaks forth from the un- 
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To be lost in the vortex of the rapids” 


picture on the horizon of yesterday. The 
hunting grounds of her fathers are peopled 
by a new race oi strong, virile men. 
Masterly and purposeful they are, and, 
secure in their creed of divine right they 
know no fear, bow only to God. To them 
the earth is their destiny, the things of 
the earth their heritage—this wonderful 
phenomenon but a potent natural force 
to be brought under human control. 

And then again a change. Man and the 
hour have met, and in the meeting man 
has justified his faith. 

Gone is the Indian’s superstition, the 
red man’s impotency—terrible no more 


fathomable depths; his relentless spirit 
is still unassuaged, his pristine omnipo- 
tence still unchallenged; but those waters 
have been trained to another task, that 
voice finds echo in the whirr of myriad 
wheels, that power is reflected in a million 
ways; the “unconquerable one”’ is still 
unconquered—he has become a mighty 
ally. in the upbuilding of civilization. 
And what a powerful ally he is. Think 
of an army of more than 150,000 workmen 
mining a hundred million tons of coal a 
year—or one-fifth of the total bituminous 
coal production of the United States— 
and of another army of much larger dimen- 

















“We look into the face of the abyss, observe the onrushing of the waters, and watch them in their 
terrible leap” 
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sions generating that coal into steam—or 
picture seventeen million draft horses, 
each doing the work of ten able-bodied 
men, and you have some faint idea of 
his mighty potentialities— potentialities 
that utilized would be sufficient to operate 
all the spinning wheels in the United 
States, to turn the wheels of its three 
greatest industries, to run all of its trains, 
conduct its telephone and telegraph ser- 


Under a treaty entered into between the 
United States and Canada the total 
aggregate diversion of water from the 
Niagara River for ‘(power purposes at the 
present time has been placed at 56,000 
cubic feet a second, of which Canada is 
permitted to divert 36,000 and the United 
States 20,000 cubic feet. 


Even this amount of water): a 
the opinion of the greatest engitiGemaer the 








“‘ Niagara, thou art indeed the most sublime of all Nature's handiworks” 


vices, and light every town and village at 
the same time. 

But the total power potentialities of 
the “Mighty Thunderer’’ will not be avail- 
able for man’s use for many generations 
to come, for conservative legislation on 
the part of the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States will hold 
in reserve so much of it as competent engi- 
neers deem essential to preserve the scenic 
beauty of the cataract until such time as its 
development shall have become an eco- 
nomic necessity of the hour. 


day can exercise no appreciable effect 
upon the flow or the beauty of the cataract, 
however, is sufficient in itself to produce 
an electrical energy of 790,200 horse- 
power, the theoretical fuel value of over 
fourteen million tons of coal, or an amount 
equal to the present coal production of 
the State of Alabama, in the mining of 
which some thirty thousand miners find 
constant employment. : 
The power potentialities of Niagara 
have been recognized from almost the first 
day the white man set foot in the New 
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World, but it is only within the past 
twenty-five years that any practical plan 
for their development has been devised. 
As far back as 1704 a primitive saw mill 
was operated by water power at Niagara 
Falls, and in the middle of the same 
century the French occupants were util- 
izing the upper rapids in an inconsequen- 
tial way. In 1805 a grist mill and black- 
smith shop were erected, and between that 
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Day, and made a commercial success 
through the foresight and energy of Jacob 
F. Schoellkopf, who, acquiring it when it 
was conceded to be a deplorable failure, 
widened and deepened it, and converted it 
from a purely hydraulic to a hydro-electric 
development. The first electricity from 
this canal was generated in 1881. Since 
that time it has been gradually enlarged, 
until now it develops some 120,000 horse- 





Copyright, 1907, by B. H. Norris 
“We, too, like the untulored Indian... . 


time and Civil War days various other 
establishments were constructed along 
the upper bank of the Niagara River. 

It was not until 1875, however—the 
year that gave birth to the hydraulic 
canal—that any really serious attempt to 
utilize the wonderful power of the cata- 
ract was made. The Niagara power 
canal saw its genesis in the mind of Augus- 
tus Porter, a representative of a family 
that through succeeding generations has 
done much to conserve the beauty of the 
Niagara frontier, was built by Horace H. 





seem to discover the ‘Spirit of Niagara” 


power, a figure which but for the Burton 
Act restricting the diversion of the water 
from the Niagara River could be materially 
increased. 

But it is the year 1886 that will forever 
commemorate the harnessing of Niagara, 
for in that year New York State granted 
a group of capitalists a charter for the 
construction of a diversion tunnel to 
develop 120,000 electrical horse-power. 
This was truly a gigantic undertaking, 
and one that required real courage on the 
part of the investor. For hydro-electrical 
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engineering was then practically a new 
science, and the success of any venture, 
no matter how important, could be at 
best only hypothetical. But as every field 
of endeavor finds its pioneers, so the stu- 
pendous task of harnessing the “Mighty 
Thunderer” found its coterie of men who 
were willing to justify their convictions 
at personal risk. The ground was broken 
for the construction of the tunnel on 
October 4, 1890, and for over two years 
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Since that time other companies have 
been established, until now the total de- 
velopment of power from the Niagara 
River exceeds 400,000 horse-power. 

This does not represent by any means 
the aggregate amount of power that can 
be developed under the international 
treaty, but it must be remembered that 
not more than 350,000 horse-power can 
be made available on the American side 
of the river under the Burton Act, which 





‘Man and the hour have met and in the meeting man has justified his faith” 


more than twelve hundred men were 
employed in removing the three hundred 
thousand tons of solid rock through which 
the tunnel was driven and in the laying 
of the sixteen million odd brick with which 
it is lined. This tunnel, by the way, 
is the largest of its character in existence, 
being 7,481 feet long, twenty-one feet 
high and eighteen feet in diameter. Five 
years were required to finish the work of 
construction and installation, and it was 
not until August 26, 1896, that power 
was actually delivered and success assured. 


reduces the diversion permitted on the 
American side under the treaty by 4,400 
cubic feet per second, or 90,000 horse- 
power, and limits the amount of power 
that can be brought into the United 
States from Canada to 160,000 horse-power. 

This bill can exercise little influence in 
preserving the beauty of Niagara, for the 
diversion of an additional 4,400 feet would 
reduce the flow of water over the American 
Falls less than one-tenth of an inch, 
and the limiting of the power that can 
be transmitted to the United States from 
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‘His relentless spirit is still unassuaged— 


Canada can have only a temporary effect 
in controlling the Canadian developments. 
On the other hand, its continuance must 
be of necessity inimical tothe United States, 
for every commodity will find a market 
eventually, and if the Canadian power 


producers cannot sell their output on’ 


this side of the boundary, then backed by 
the Ontario Government they will create 
a market for it at home, which will result 
in the establishment of many industries 
in Canada that in the natural sequence of 
things would have been established on the 
American frontier. 
Already, it might be said, the people of 
Ontario, with peculiar acumen and fore- 
- sight, have created, in what is officially 
known as the Hydroelectric Power 
Commission, a government-controlled 
body, whose purpose is to distribute 
Niagara-developed power throughout the 
Province at cost, thus superinducing her 
industrial upbuilding. 
This commission already has constructed 
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565 miles of transmission lines, to what 
effect can be best seen by a study of the 
wonderful manufacturing growth of West- 
ern Ontario in the past five years. Such 
thriving communitiesas Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Guelph, St. Thomas, Wood- 
stock, Brantford, and Stratford have 
made really marvelous progress in the few 
short years that they have been no longer 
dependent on American-mined coal as 
their one source of fuel supply, while the 
city of Welland alone has grown from 
1,800 to 6,000 in the past three years, 
a record only excelled by Niagara Falls, 
New York, which has increased its popu- 
lation in the past decade from 20,000 to 
about 35,000 people. 

The industrial growth of Canada, 
consequent to some extent at least on 
the Burton Act, is well illustrated by the 
fact that in 1907 Canada was taking less 
than one per cent of the power generated 
on the Canadian side, while today she is 
consuming almost as much as is the 
United States. 

Few questions are fraught with more 
importance to the nation than the one 
involved in the industrial upbuilding of 
the Niagara frontier, which should become 
one day the greatest manufacturing region 
of the world. It is an economic problem 
that statesmen will have to work out with 
great care and conservatism. 

At present the tariff keeps a great many 
industries on the American side that but 
for it would move across the border, where 
power is cheaper and available in larger 
quantities. But there is a popular move- 
ment—a movement confined to no party— 
for not only a tariff revision downward, but 
an abolition of all protection on raw ma- 
terials, and as raw materials are the chief 
products of this region there would seem 
to be some reason to fear a near future of 
serious industrial retrogression for all the 
manufacturing communities that depend 
on Niagara power for fuel should the re- 
strictions of this act be permitted to remain 
in force. 

Whichever way considered, however, the 
question of diversion is an open one. 
The best engineers in the country have 
testified that the utilization of all the 
water permitted under the International 
Treaty would not be noticeable to the lay 





“The ‘Mighty Thunderer’ that gives no truce, brooks no armistice, in his relentless war of 
annthilation against the rocks of time.” 
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eye. It was claimed that the great ice 
jam which formed last winter at the 
Falls was a direct result of this develop- 
ment, but ice jams have been quite 
common in the history of the cataract, in 
1887 the Falls having run practically dry 
from this cause. 

On the other hand, the power companies 
have immeasurably improved conditions 
at Niagara, the directors of the various 
companies having insisted on a policy of 
development that wculd both preserve 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
same way, while the Hydraulic Power 
Company built at enormous cost a gi- 
gantic wall to conceal the penstocks that 
for so many years had been an eyesore 
to the American side Gorge and in 
other ways beautified the surroundings 
of its plant. And it must be remembered 
that the Queen Victoria Park on the 
Canadian side is maintained wholly from 
money derived from power company 
franchises. 
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“The Queen Victoria Park is maintained wholly from power company franchises” 


and develop Niagara’s scenic features. The 
Niagara Falls Power Company located 
its power houses—beautiful types of archi- 
tecture—a mile above the Falls, necessi- 
tating an elaborate tailrace tunnel and an 
enormously increased cost of construction. 
The Ontario Power Company expended 
at least a million dollars more than was 
called for in its engineering plans in the 
construction of artistic buildings that 
would conform to the landscape and in 
the improvement of their grounds, and 
the Canadian Niagara Power Company 
and the Toronto Power Company spent 


Anomalous as it may seem, the hydro- 
electric development of Niagara Falls 
constitutes in itself one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the history of Ameri- 
can conservation, aside altogether from the 
direct saving of fuel the utilization of this 
wonderful store of natural energy effects. 
For out of it has been evolved the modern 
electric furnace, which, with its products 
entering into every field of human en- 
deavor, is now playing such an all-import- 
ant role in the industrial upbuilding of 
the world. 

Without Niagara and the electric fur- 
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nace, indeed, the really marvelous progress 
that has been made in the arts and sciences 
in the past two decades would have been 
well-nigh impossible. 

Where would the present-day auto- 
mobile be without its aluminum parts and 
the modern grinding wheel? Where 
electro-chemistry without Niagara power? 

Where the electro-chemist* without the 
graphite electrode?. Where the field of 
illumination without acetylene? . Where 
practically every industry without the ar- 
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scientist, with a scientist’s faculty for 
delving into the regions of the unknown, 
laboring night and day with an electric 
furnace that was little more than a tin 
pot, trying to create an abrasive that 
would enable the manufacturer to meet 
the exacting requirements of an inventive 
age. That scientist was Dr. Edward 
Goodrich Acheson. 

After what seemed to Dr. Acheson an 
eternity, his dream was realized—he had 
invented a substance second only to the 
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tificial abrasive? And so on, ad infinitum. 
Of all the products of the Niagara elec- 
tric furnace, the abrasives, Carborundum, 
Alundum, Crystalon and Aloxite may be 
said to have entered most intimately into 
the national life, for they find an important 
sphere in every manufacturing industry 
in the land; are, in fact, an elementary 
principle in manufacturing. 

The first of these abrasives to be a 
commercial success was Carborundum. 
To see the genesis of Carborundum one 
must hark back a quarter century to 
Monongahela, Pennsylvania, and see a 


diamond in point of hardness, and so 
superior to any known abrasive as to make 
comparison impossible, and all from such 
simple substances as sand, salt, coke and 
sawdust and that unknown quantity, 
electricity. 

Named Carborundum because its in- 
ventor believed it to contain carbon and 
corundum, this new substance was crystal 
in form and beautiful in coloring, and so 
hard that it could cut the face off a finished 
diamond. But its manufacture was a slow 
and a tedious operation, and it was two 
months before Dr. Acheson had manu- 
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“The waters still hurl themselves headlong to the awful depths below" 
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factured enough of the crystals to fill a 
three-eighths-of-an-inch vial. But with 
this vial in his vest pocket he started 
courageously for New York to convince 
the world of the utility of his product. 
This in itself was a difficult task, and it was 
some time before he succeeded in selling 
his small supply to a diamond cutter at 
thirty cents a karat or $432 a pound—a 
princely sum, indeed, but it must be re- 
membered that the lapidary depended 
wholly at that time on diamond dust to 
polish his stone, and diamond dust was 
worth a minimum of forty cents a karat, 
or $576 a pound. If the initial price of 
Carborundum could have been mairitained 
last year’s output would have been valued 
at the astounding sum of $82,944,000,- 
000—a figure equal to nearly forty times 
the aggregate gross earnings of all the 
railroads in the United States. 

For a time the development of the Car- 
borundum industry was necessarily slow. 
Its cost was almost prohibitive, and the 
demand so limited that the sale of the 
product of a 135 horse power furnace was 
accomplished only with great difficulty. 
Then came the news of the successful 
harnessing of the Niagara cataract, and 
Dr. Acheson saw in it the great oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Cheap electricity 
spelt cheap Carborundum, and cheap 
Carborundum, the attainment of real 
success. 

He would transfer his plant to Niagara 
Falls and commence the operation of a 
thousand horse power furnace. He laid 
the proposition before his board of direc- 
tors—they resigned in a body. Operate 
a thousand horse power furnace and un- 
able to sell the output of one a little more 
than an eighth its size—surely a fool 
was born every minute! Fortunately 
for the future of Carborundum, however, 
its inventor not only had the courage of 
his convictions, but controlled the des- 
tinies of the company. He moved to 
Niagara as he had planned, contracting for 
his thousand horse power before the 
power company could guarantee its de- 
livery. From that time the business grew 
gradually until now under conservative 
and intelligent management it utilizes 
12,000 horse power and produces a million 
pounds of this wonderful substance a month, 
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and producing it at a mean temperature cf 
7,000 degrees fahrenheit. 

When Carborundum was introduced, 
the only abrasives known to commerce 
were the old-fashioned grind—or sand— 
stone, the wholly inadequate emery wheel, 
and an inefficient wheel manufactured 
from corundum. Since that time, how- 
ewer, there has been produced, with the 
aid of the Niagara electric furnace, two 
abrasives, known respectively as Alundum 
and Aloxite, that find just as wide a field. 
Both of these substances are manufactured 
from bauxite, the mineral of the metal 
aluminum. Their chemical composition is 
precisely the same as that of corundum, 
but they are infinitely harder and more 
lasting. Crystalon, which is manufactured 
from a somewhat similar formula as Car- 
borundum, is another abrasive that. is 
finding a wide field. 

As with all innovations, it was difficult 
at first to educate the world to the tre- 





“His pristine omnipotence still unchallenged” 








































































































“The Niagara electric furnace abrasive is used in the manufacture of shoes, pearl butions, cut 
glass, tools, castings and parts” 
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mendous superiority of the electric furnace 
abrasive over the natural and emery pro- 
ducts, it taking years to convince the editor 
of one of the most influential machinery 
journals in the country of its far-reaching 
effectiveness in shop practice requiring 
the use of abrasives, but once introduced 
its growth was rapid. and sustained until 
now it enters into every field of human 
endeavor. 

What Niagara Falls’ power has accom- 
plished for man’s upbuilding through the 
electric furnace abrasive, is so stupendous 
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from a pin’s head to six feet in diameter. 

The uses of modern abrasives are so 
multitudinous, in fact, as to defy enumera- 
tion. They are used in the sharpening of 
saws and knives in the lumber industry; 
in the manufacture of porcelain, cut glass, 
agate ware, fine lenses, tumblers, boots and 
shoes, car wheels, and steel rails; wagons, 
plows, harvesters and other farm imple- 
ments; radiators, tools of every character; 
phonograph and graphophone needles; 
paper pulp; fountain pens and combs; sur- 
gical instruments; typewriter rolls; leather 
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as to be almost unbelievable. The re- 
markable development of metallurgy in 
recent years has been made possible only 
by the modern grinding wheel, this being 
especially true of the copper, bronze, 
brass and aluminum industries. The 
automobile industry also has been greatly 
benefitted by it, for the cranks, shafts, 
special alloy steels and the roller and 
ball bearings for this intricate latter-day 
invention could never have been perfected 
without it. In dentistry it has been a won- 
derful factor, having made filling a com- 
paratively easy art. Its importance will 
be realized when it is stated that it is 
now manufactured in sizes ranging 


goods; German silver, rubber, celluloid and 
mother-of-pearl articles; in the polishing 
of granite, marble, onyx and terrazzo; in 
the cutting of carbon and graphite; in the 
hulling of rice; in the grinding of rollers 
for the manufacture of the best qualities 
of chocolate and cereal foods; in the tanning 
trades; in smoothing concrete and cleaning 
cement; in the finishing of automobile 
tires, and in a myriad other ways. 

The electric furnace grinding wheel, too, 
is fast superseding the old sandstone in 
the cutlery trades, practically eliminating 
the disease- and death-carrying dust that 
for centuries has been the bane of this 
branch of industry. The rate of mortality 
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in establishments using the old-fashioned 
sandstone is said to run as high as forty- 
seven per thousand, while it is not un- 
common for at least a third of the opera- 
tives to be suffering from tubercular ail- 
ments directly attributable to sandstone 
dust. In a modern American factory, on 
the contrary—a factory that uses the 
electric furnace abrasive wheel—only two 
per cent of the employes were found to be 
afflicted with tubercular diseases, and these 
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electric furnace is calcium carbide, the 
source of acetylene. 

Nearly a quarter of a million schools, 
churches, public buildings and homes in 
every state in the union are now lighted by 
Niagara power in the form of acetylene, 
saving millions of gallons of crude oil 
annually and giving the people in the re- 
motest regions of the land a brilliant arti- 
ficial light. More than 500,000 miners 
now carry the acetylene lamp—the greatest 





“And as the mist rises to the sky, a veritable burnt offering’’ 


were directly traceable to hereditary 
causes, while the death rate was found to 
be in no way inconsistent with the normal 
death rate of the community. 

Niagara electric furnace abrasives are 
used also in the manufacture of razor 
strops and hones, this material being 
found especially adapted to this purpose. 
Hones of this character are inestimably 
superior to any others and are rapidly re- 
placing other hones in the barber shops 
of the land. 

Another great product of the Niagara 


mining illumination innovation in two 
centuries—greatly minimizing the danger 
from overhead collapse, and incalculably 
increasing his working efficiency. Prac- 
tically every automobile in the country 
is also lighted by acetylene, as well as 
thousands of locomotives and steamships. 
Nor does the usefulness of Niagara-de- 
veloped acetylene end with the land. 
Far out at sea, guarding the coastline, 
warning the ships and those who go down 
to sea, are to be found innumerable beacon 
lights and buoys, all lighted by acetylene. 
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These lights need no attention, lighting 
and extinguishing themselves automati- 
cally, and at the right moment. A good 
many of these buoys have a record of 
fifteen months’ constant service without 
having once required attention. What a 
boon this has been to the almost inacces- 
sible points of the coast can be readily 
imagined. Surely the power of the 
“Mighty Thunderer” is refiected to the 
four corners of the earth! 
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is bound to revolutionize the metal indus- 
try of the world, for aluminum, cast iron 
and other metals that formerly had to 
be recast can now be welded at slight cost 
and in little time. Its value at sea also 
will be tremendous. So powerful that it 
will cut an eight-inch square block of 
armor plate in two in a minute, it will be 
a vital factor in repairing broken plates 
and masts and in clearing away wreck- 
age. Only recently a fourteen-inch pro- 
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“Ice jams have teen quite common in Niagara history” 


Acetylene is used also in conjunction 
with oxygen to produce a flame of 6,300 
degrees Fahrenheit, the highest flame 
temperature known to chemistry. This 
flame is so powerful that it will cut the 
hardest armorplate with little difficulty, 
the wrecked Maine having been cut in 
two by it, saving the government many 
thousands of dollars. Besides cutting 
metals, this flame will also weld them 
together so perfectly that they are liter- 
ally fused, and betray no evidence of 
having ever been joined. This new process 


pellor in a French war vessel broke in two 
and was welded perfectly in thirty-six 
hours by this process, where formerly the 
ship would have had to be dry-docked 
and a new shaft substituted, a proceeding 
that would consume at least six weeks. 
Locomotive boilers are also being repaired 
by this wonderful flame, saving the en- 
gines from a long tie-up in the shops. 
There would seem to be no doubt that 
this new welding process will within the 
decade be in use in every blacksmith 
shop in the civilized world. ; 
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“Thy power only is immutable— 


Then we have aluminum. While Niag- 
ara Falls power was not directly respon- 
sible for the birth of this, the most wonder- 
ful of all the electrolytic industries, it 
has been the chief contributing factor to 
its remarkable growth, for when.in 1886 
Charles M. Hall, then a student at Oberlin 
College, discovered the process by which 
aluminum is produced the only method 
of obtaining the necessary electric current 
was the steam-driven generator. This 
made aluminum an expensive substance 
and limited its use to a few unimportant 
practices, and it was only with the hydro- 
electric development of Niagara, with its 
resultant production of vast quantities 
of cheap power, that the reduction of 
aluminum became an economical opera- 
tion and aluminum itself a commercial 
metal like copper and tin. Since then the 
growth of the industry has been one of 
the really remarkable developments of 
the age, the consumption having increased 
from practically nothing to sixty million 
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pounds a year, and the price decreased 
from five dollars to twenty cents a pound. 

Aluminum is the most widely distributed 
and the most plentiful of all the world’s 
metals, being found in practically every 
clay formation, but its commercial produc- 
tion is limited entirely to a mineral called 
bauxite, named from thelittle town of Baux, 
in southern France, where it was first dis- 
covered. The chief commercial deposits of 
bauxite occur in Arkansas, Georgia and 
Alabama, in this country, and in France, 
Germany, Austria and Ireland in Europe. 

In producing aluminum electrolytically, 
the bauxite is first freed from its water 


- content by evaporation, then it is treated 


with a caustic solution for the removal 
of silica, iron and other impurities, after 
which it is dissolved in a cryolite bath, the 
alumifum being deposited, electrolytically 
at the bottom of the furnace and drawn 
off once in every twenty-four hours. 

No industry in the United States, or 
for that matter in the world, has enjoyed 
such a.remarkable growth as has this 
wonderful child of the Niagdra- electric 
furnace. Like Carborundum, from a 
laboratory curiosity aluminum has become 
a commercial commodity that enters into 
almost every field of industry. One of its 
important provinces is in the improvement 
of the quality of steel, vanadium steel, 
for instance, the hardest steel known to 
commerce, having been made possible 
only by a process of manufacture which 
employs aluminum as its chief oxidizing 
agent. Electrical conductors and power 
transmission wires are now being built 
almost wholly of aluminum, which has been 
found equally as efficient as copper. Auto- 
mobile bodies and parts are made from this 
comparatively new metal, as are cooking 
utensils, novelties and a thousand other 
commodities of everyday life. 

The growth of this wonderful industry 
is well illustrated by the growth of the 
aluminum plant at Niagara Falls, which 
now employs over a thousand men and 
covers a larger area than any other plant 
on the Niagara frontier. In this connec- 
tion it might be said that this plant has 
the only electrically-driven sheet mill in 
the world, a condition made possible solely 
on account of the enormous amount of 
electrical power available. 
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Another important product of the 
Niagara electric furnace, and one that is 
doing much to revolutionize all electro- 
chemical processes, is Acheson-graphite, 
another child of Dr. Acheson’s fertile 
brain. Acheson-graphite is the . only 
man-made graphite in the world, and is 
far superior to the natural product, which 
contains a certain percentage of impurities. 
It is manufactured from anthracite coal 
and petroleum coke, all foreign matter 
being votalized at a temperature of over 
7,500 degrees Fahrenheit, the highest 
temperature used on earth commercially. 
It finds its chief uses in the manufacture 
of electrodes, lead pencils and as a powder 
for dry -batteries, paint <« pigment and 
lubricants. : 

In many of the electrolytic and electro- 
thermal processes. the Acheson-graphite 
electrode has almost entirely superseded 
the ordinary carbon electrode and has 
largely replaced the more expensive plati- 
num article, being found to be cheaper 
and more efficient than the latter and to 
have a life of from eighteen months to two 
years compared with a life of six to eight 
weeks for the former. It has been a vital 
agent in increasing the number of electro- 
lytic processes both here and in Europe, it 
being a recognized fact that without it a 
number of electro-chemical methods would 
have been rendered impossible. It has 
made caustic soda and bleaching powder 
both cheaper and purer, and had the effect 
of reducing the cost of innumerable chemi- 
cals. In the recovering of gold, iron, 
nickel, zinc, tin and copper it is also prov- 
ing a remarkable agent, extracting practi- 
cally a hundred per cent of the metal from 
these ores, where formerly they were only 
partly refined, and doing it at less cost 
than under the old methods. Powdered 
Acheson-graphite is now used in nearly all 
dry batteries, it being found to lower the 
cell resistance and increase the current. 
By the process of deflocculation Acheson- 
graphite is made so fine as to be in a mo- 
lecular condition and although heavier than 
water to defy gravitation. So small are 
these particles, indeed, that it requires 
338,704 of them lying side by side to cover 
a line one lineal inch in extent, whereas 
only 338 particles of the finest flour can 
be placed in the same space. 
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Lubricants made from Niagara-produced 
graphite are daily gaining a wider field 
not only in this country but tHroughout 
the world, being found to be mbreeconomi- 
cal and more effective* It is Skid that the 
Interborough Rapid. .Transit Company, 
which operates the. New York subway, 
has reduced its oil bill at least sixty per 
cent through the use of Niagara electric- 
furnace lubricants, while a prominent 
geologist claims that if these lubricants 
were used in connection with all lubricating 
oils the life of the American oil fields 
would be at. least doubled. 

But it is’in the saving of power more 
than in the saving of oil that these new 
lubricants are destined to play an im- 
portant role. It is a recognized fact that 
at least sixty per cent of all direct power 
is lost in friction. Leonhard Archbutt, 
Chief Chemist to the Midland Railway 
Company of England, and a world au- 
thority on lubrication, claims that of the 
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10,000,000 horse power generated by steam 
engines in the United Kingdom more than 
half was utilized in overcoming friction, 
and he points to more scientific lubrication 
as one of the chief roads to real conserva- 
tion. It is claimed for the Niagara graphite 
lubricant that it will save at least a quarter 
of this wasted energy, which would mean 
one-eighth of the total coal consumption. 
In other words the present available power 
of the country could be increased 4,670,000 
horse power a year or the coal consump- 
tion decreased some eighty million tons in 
the same period. 

Ferrochrome for hardening armor plates 
and steel projectiles is also manufactured 
by the Niagara electric furnace almost 
exclusively, and as ferrochrome is a contra- 
band of war Niagara Falls’ electric power 
may be said to be playing some part in 
the national defence. 

Metallic silicon, which is used in iron 
and steel foundries to remove all gases 
from the metal, a process which enables 
the founder to derive at least forty per 
cent more perfect castings from each 
melt, and increases the efficiency of the 
finished product at least twenty per cent, 
is yet another tremendously valuable 
electro-thermal creation of the Niagara 
Falls electric furnace, as is ferro-tungsten, 
a very rare metal that is said to double the 
life of steel rails. Ten years ago, when 
the present electro-furnace method of 
producing it was invented by Frank J. 
Tone, of Niagara Falls, New York, ferro- 
silicon was a very rare metal indeed, selling 
at over four dollars a pound as against less 
than a cent a pound today. Only recently, 
in fact, an eminent English scientist, on 
a trip to Niagara Falls, was dumbfounded 
when he saw this metal in such vast 
quantities, stating that he had a single 
piece of it in his laboratory at home that 
he had numbered up to that time as one 
of his most priceless possessions. 

The horizon of electrical development 
has been also immeasurably broadened 
through the development of hydroelectric 
power at Niagara, having made possible 
the production of cheaper and more effi- 
cient carbon electrodes, storage batteries, 
and various other appliances. 

Carbon electrodes, which have played 
Such an important role in the upbuilding 
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of practically every electrolytic and elec- 
trothermal industry on the Niagara Fron- 
tier, are not, of course, dependent on 
Niagara Falls’ power, as power is rela- 
tively a small factor in their manufacture, 
but they enter so intimately into the 
very life of Niagara industry, as to be 
a part and portion of it. 

The influence of Niagara Falls’ power 
on the production and price of electric 
storage batteries is too well known to need 
repetition, the price notwithstanding the 
enormously increased demand having de- 
creased twenty-five per cent in the last 
five years. At Niagara Falls, indeed, is 
located the largest electric storage battery 
in the world. Four years ago this plant 
was one of the smallest in the country— 
what more striking evidence of the part 
Niagara power is playing in conserving 
the natural wealth of the nation? This 
plant also manufactures the equipment 
for seventy-five per cent of all the elec- 
trically-lighted trains in the United States, 
this being accomplished through the axle 
generator and storage battery, the car 
being lighted from the latter when not in 
motion. When the train attains a 
speed of sixteen miles an hour the 
switch is automatically closed and 











“By time, the master sculptor” 
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the generator lights the car and 
recharges the battery. Niagara bat- 
teries enter into almost every con- 
ceivable field. They are used as 
reserve power by street railroads 
and electric lighting companies, for 
operating signal devices, automobiles, 
motor boats, submarines, telephone 
and telegraph systems, for lighting 
country residences, and in devious 
other ways. This plant is also manufac- 
turing an automobile starter that does 
away with the fly wheel entirely, as the 
armature performs its work. Twenty 
thousand of these starters are said to be 
in use already, and there would seem to be 
little doubt that their use will be universal. 
What an enormous saving of “human en- 
ergy” this single development of Niagara 
power will represent in its consummation 
will be appreciated readily by any man who 
has had occasion to act as his own 
chauffeur. 

But it is in the field of electro-chemistry 
that Niagara hydro-electric power seems 
destined to find its most important prov- 
ince. Electro-chemistry is essentially a 





“The majesty of the mighty cataract” 
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child of Niagara. Fifteen years ago this 
rapidly developing branch of science was 
in the laboratory stage, its possibilities 
unrealized, its potentialities practically 
unconceived, and it was only when 
Niagara endowed the electrochemist with 
the power that permitted him to put 
to practical test the experiments of 


the laboratory that any real progress 


was made. 

What has been accomplished in the last 
decade in the field of electro-chemistry 
belongs really to the category of the mar- 
velous. Ten years ago the United States 
depended for its supply of chemicals 
wholly on foreign importations. Today 
things have changed. Such important 
chemicals, as chlorate of potash, caustic 
potash, bichromate of soda, muriate acid, 
liquid chlorine, carbon tetrachloride, tin 
tetrachloride, bleaching powder, phos- 
phorus, caustic alkali, metallic sodium, 
and cyamanid, are now manufactured 
either in whole or in part through electro- 
lytic processes, increasing the efficiency of 
the product and very materially decreasing 
the price. 

What the future of electro- 
chemistry no one can foretell. Its 
horizon cannot be defined, for every 
day sees an extension of its field. 
Take cyamanid, for instance. Itisa 
known fact that every country in 
the world has had to depend on Chili 
and Peru for their supply of salt- 
petre, which plays such an impor- 
tant part in all agricultural indus- 
tries. Cyamanid is the great nitro- 
genous substitute for saltpetre, and 
can be produced only by an elec- 
trolytic process of fixing the nitrogen 
in the air. The importance of this 
industry will be apparent when it 
is remembered that more nitrogen 
is superposed over every three acres 
of land than is contained in the four 
hundred thousand tons of salt- 
petre that are imported annually 
into the United States. 

There is apparently no limit to 
the possibilities of Niagara-developed 
power. It has been shown that 
paper can be manufactured at 
Niagara Falls more economically 
than anywhere, because Niagara 
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paper mills are never affected by water 
drought, a condition foreign to any other 
locality in the world. In the firing of china 
the Niagara electric furnace should also 
have a considerable future, for it has been 
demonstrated that with it china can be 
fired in as many hours as it now takes days, 
and the electric furnace has none of the 
discoloring qualities of coal. 

Niagara’ is indeed the greatest of all 
conservators; and in serious contempla- 
tion must we not ask ourselves—Was this 
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Niagara River itself has a charm equally 
appealing, a beauty just as distinctive, 
a grandeur no less marked. 

As one of the wonders of nature, indeed, 
the Niagara River is unique. Less than 
thirty-six miles in length, it is insignifi- 
cant among the rivers of the world, but 
bearing upon its bosom the waters of four 
of the great lakes, helping to drain an 
enormous area of country, it becomes, 
ipse facto, a stream to be conjured with, a 
river to be revered and respected, a 
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“All we can feel is the ‘Spirit of Nragara’; all we can hear is the voice of the ‘Mighty Thunderer’"’ 


wonderful storehouse of natural energy 
placed here merely as a tribute to the 
omnipotence of the Creator, or as a vital 
factor in the upbuilding of civilization? 
If the former, then we stand with the 
Indian and prehistoric man; if the latter, 
then we have a bounden duty as a nation 
to utilize this God-given gift. 

But it is not alone the Falls that should 
claim the attention of the tourist, that 
should receive the undivided homage of 
the nature lover. For mighty as are the 
Falls, omnipotent as is their power, grand 
their scenery, awful their voice, the 





mighty factor in the geography of a 
continent. 

With the breadth of the lordly Hudson, 
the swiftness of the Tiber, the peaceful- 
ness of the Thames, the beauty of a 
hundred streams, the Niagara River 
stands alone among the waterways of the 
earth. It is, indeed, a stream of extraor- 
dinary divergency of character. When it 


leaves Lake Erie it is only three-quarters 
of a mile wide and its currents are quite 
swift. Then it broadens out to more than 
two miles and a half, embracing in its 
course Grand Isle and a number of smaller 
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islands, flowing as peacefully as a Louisiana 
bayou until within two miles of the Falls, 
where it begins to feel the effects of the 
cataract. A little less than a mile above 
the Falls it narrows perceptibly, forming 
the Upper Rapids. From here it becomes 
the turbulent river that has made it 
famous throughout the world, dropping 
fifty-two feet to the mile before making 
its headlong plunge of 165 and 159 feet 
over the American and Canadian Falls 
respectively, narrowing again to form 
the Lower and Whirlpool Rapids, and then 
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the stately pines that stand sentinel along 
its banks, its ever-changing and vari- 
colored waters, its surging rapids, its 
broken rocks, the quaint old fishing traps 
that peep out intermittently along its 
shores—they must, once seen, forever 
silhouette themselves on the horizon of 
memory, a picture too realistic to be 
erased. 

Niagara, thou art, indeed, the most 
sublime of all Nature’s handiworks. Such 
haughty grandeur, such fiot of coloring, 
such compelling beauty, such strength of 











a “To some the rapids are even a grander spectacle” 


continuing on a fairly even course through 
the famous Gorge that has played such 
an important role in frontier history to 
Lewiston and Lake Ontario. 

The Niagara Gorge is one of the most 
magnificent examples of erosion to be 
found in America, and in its diversifica- 
tion of characteristics is unquestionably 
the grandest canyon on earth. Its almost 
perpendicular palisades, cut from the 
solid rock by time, the master sculptor, 


character, thy like is to be found only in 
the picture galleries of the gods. To depict 
thee perfectly would be to scale the heights 
of omnipotence; to usurp the powers of 
the Divine. For thou, Niagara, art a 
creature of a thousand moods. Thy tem- 
perament is an ever-changing one. The 
glory of thy face radiates from every 
point of the compass in a different way. 
Thy power only is immutable—thy voice, 
O “Mighty Thunderer”’! 


OTE:—The photograph from which this month's magnificent cover was made, as well as all the 
hotographs of scenic Niagara in this article, except where otherwise stated, were made by 


Landreth, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
photography, and are held under copyrig 


uestionably the greatest living exponent of Niagara in 
by him. 
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I 

CYNASIMIR-JACQUES walked 
\}) through the awesome pines; 
%4 some massive and bronze of 
@) trunk, others slim and gray as 
he neared the coast. Since 
leaving Mon Louis Island on Mobile Bay 
he had made a wide sweep to reach Missis- 
sippi Sound, and was worn and spent. But 
whenever the way parted a black-gum 
thicket, or clump of bay trees, he cooled 
his feet in limpid rills; for the sand was 
hot, the palmetto sharper than daggers, 
and the wire-grass rasped his flesh. In the 
open spaces, sarracenia grew in blotches of 

scintillant color that hurt his eyes. 

He paused often, strengthening his lungs 
with the resinous odors. Once he ate of 
the loaf and drank from the flask of 
boulles* cordial in the bundle slung across 
his back; then went on till he reached 
Bayou Coq d’Inde f. Deep and cold, it 
flowed between broad marshes to the Sound. 
At its mouth he gazed seaward, then up 
and down the shore—finally he turned 
eastward round a bend where low, gnarled 
oaks dipped swaying moss into the water. 
A span of straight path, crowned with 
twisted trees, and he halted again. There, 
between two slanting cedars that swept a 
lagoon, formed by the beach and an out- 
lying marsh, a Cadjien hammered on a 
lugger. A girl sat near mending a net. 
Their house, faded to a pale drab, stood 
back from the beach. 

“Where do you go, brother?” called the 
Cadjien in a voice rich with welcome. 

His daughter looked up, surprised that 





* Boulles —A coarse wild grape. t+ Cog d'Inde.—Wild 
Turkey. The place is now called Coden. 


anyone should break the quiet of their 
day. The dull Pompeian tint of the 
shrimp net fell over her faded blue frock. 

“No farther, if there be room for me 
here.’ Casimir-Jacques flung his bundle 
on the ground. 

The girl slipped her wooden needle 
through a broken mesh and said: ‘“There’s 
none between us and yonder—’’ she 
pointed toward the east beyond where 
Bayou Coquille split the land not far 
from them—‘‘but up on Coq d’Inde live 
some gentlemen. Their adobe house is 
finer than ours; we’ve but one glass 
window, and that’s in my room so I may 
see the water when I wake. Puf, it’s dark 
and close in our cabane while it rains and 
we fasten the heavy shutters. In the 
winter-time, though, the scent of the nets 
on the wall and the pine fire is good.”’ She 
tied a knot in the card as she added, 
‘Around Bayou la Batré and in the woods 
are more of our people—the Cadjiens. We 
have company—yes.”’ 

“A mile west of Cog d’Inde,” supple- 
mented her father, ‘‘you’ll find a cabin. 
Its owner—I can’t call his name, the 
English is too hard for my tongue—was 
drowned last summer. He had no kin in 
these parts, and, since it’s believed he 
haunts the place, none will live in it. His 
old neighbors, Grélot and Baptiste, go 
round it whenever they drive to Bayou 
la Batré to hear mass and drink coffee 
with their friends.” 

“You can catch the good fish near 
there,” the daughter further told Casimir- 
Jacques. 

“Zélis is right,’’ asserted the Cadjien. 
“But eat and sleep in my cabin tonight, 
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ami. We haven’t much—shrimp sim- 
mered in oil and garlic, and coffee so 
strong ’twill make your head whirl!” 

Casimir-Jacques bowed. ‘Merci; I must 
go on.” 

Here the other informed him: 
Ubalde Ouellette; and you?” 

“‘Casimir-Jacques—Baurrien is my last 
name,”’ was the reply. 

“How will you cross the Bayou?” Zélis 
asked. 

“Coq d’Inde is still as milk.” 

‘You’d swim?” The astonishment upon 
Quellette’s face was profound. ‘Me, I’d 
lend you my bateau, but she has a hole in 
her, the lugger is as you see.” 

Casimir-Jacques confirmed his former 
statement: “I can swim two miles in a 
high wind.” 

Ouellette had nothing to say to one so 
strong, though he scanned him with blue, 
wondering eyes. Zélis murmured a low 
adieu even while her glance begged him 
not to go. He was something from beyond 
the mystery of waving, sighing pines that, 
on one side, bound her world, and she 
would have listened to his talk of matters 
different, perhaps, to those of her daily 
life. 

Casimir-Jacques accepted Ubalde’s in- 
vitation to come when he could sit on the 
front gallery and drink coffee. He liked 
the Cadjien’s kindly way, and he thought 
Zélis more beautiful than the wives of 
the American merchants in Mobile; for 
her hair was long and brown with yellow- 
ish lights, her eyes a bright, warm blue, 
and her skin as fair as the yucca blooms 
that sprang from the guarding daggers of 
their foliage on each side of the gate. 

584 

The cabin was as its master left it when 
he went forth to catch the great silvery 
tarpon, and was drowned in the Gulf, 
south of Dauphin Island. His nets were 
on the wall; his gun stood in the corner, 
and his clothes lay in the cedar press. 
So—there being no one to claim the good 
coats and breeches and cloak—Casimir- 
Jacques stayed. His nearest neighbors, 
who lived just across the short stream 
that cleft its way through the dead man’s 
land, were glad he had come to drive off 
the ghost. Simple as their ancestors when 
expelled from Acadia, they thought if a 
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creature had the bad manners to leave a 
haunting soul behind, why, his holding to 
him with the courage to seize it. Besides, 
the drowned man had been of the hated 
English-speaking race, and they would 
not have touched his belongings for many 
arpents of the richest land. 

Nevertheless, cordial though Grélot and 
Baptiste were when they called, bringing 
baskets of scuppernongs and late figs, he 
said very little. He let them do most of 
the talking; they told him of their numer- 
ous progeny, the good and bad oyster 
seasons, the sweetly mysterious music that 
stole up from the depths of the Sound, and 
of the quaint pieces of pottery and im- 
plements found in the shell-banks along 
the shore. 

With due formality he returned their 
call. He drank of their coffee and ate 
of their bread—to refuse would have been 
a bitter insult—and paid them many com- 
pliments upon the beauty and size of their 
children. Ere he departed he gave each 
of his hosts a noble red-fish, caught off 
the mouth of Bayou la Batré where the 
waters begin to deepen into a cobalt 
blue. 

Always he went alone to the fishing, 
unless Grélot and Baptiste, self-invited, 
accompanied him. Once he voyaged with 
them across to Isle aux Herbes where 
terrapin and poules d’eaux sheltered; but 
he declined to partake of the supper 
which the comrades were to give that 
night. 

After these amenities his intercourse 
with his neighbors was chiefly a word of 
greeting as they came in from fishing, or 
sat mending their nets on the front gallery 
of Grélot’s house. And when the latter 
played the fiddle, and his children sang 
old airs of Canada and France, Casimir- 
Jacques would sit in his doorway listening 
until the tears gleamed on his thick lashes, 
and he bit hard on his lower lip to keep 
back a cry. of grief. 

I 

One Sunday the clank of bells, as the 
cows trailed to the shore from their 
grazing beneath the pines, fell drearily 
upon his ears; the scent of milk oozing 
from overfull udders, mingling with the 
salty air, weighed on his lungs. The 
sound of Grélot’s fiddle and the echo of 
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young laughter deepened his depression. 
Stifled for a breath of winds, untainted 
by odors of the land, he started for 
a row, but—it was not many minutes 
before he found himself nearing the mouth 
of Coq d’Inde. Against his own will, it 
seemed, the bateau headed for the lagoon 
where Ouellette’s lugger, caulked and 
freshly painted, lay at anchor. 

At that desolate spot Casimir-Jacques 
heard but the lapping of waves and piping 
of marsh hens, and saw vacuous-eyed 
blue heron mincing along the sand. In 
the west, as if leaping from the sparse 
growth of Pointe aux Pins, the sky was 
like the falling walls of a splendid, burning 
city. 

Zélis, in a white frock, stood at her gate. 
A small basket, half-filled with scarlet 
bird’s-eye peppers, was in her hand. Her 
feet, slim and tanned, were bare, though 
she wore her best jaconet gown and her 
great-grandmother’s heavy gold beads. 
She was fine today, since Padre Genin, 
the parish priest of Mobile, accompanied 
by his assistant, had taken déjéuner with 
her father, then gone on to celebrate mass 
in the chapel at Bayou la Batré. She and 
Ouellette could not both go, because a new 
calf had hurt its leg, and some aromatic 
weed must be bound upon the wound 
every few hours. 

“Comment ca called Casimir- 
Jacques, as he paused under the cedars. 

“Do you want my father?” She watched 
him spring ashore and fasten his boat to 
a twisted root. 

“Tis lonely at the cabane,’ was all he 
said. 

“You have, perhaps, left your mother 
and sisters?” 

“Moi, I have no kin,” he sighed. 

“A wife then who grieves for you?”’ she 
persisted with a catch in her breath. 

““Mam’zelle,”’ he replied, “‘no one wakes 
me in the morning with the strong black 
coffee; no one mends my clothes and prays 
for me when I sail through Pass aux 
Huitres to the Big Reef to tong the fat 
oysters.” 

She turned, saying, though there was a 
gleam of relief in her eyes, ‘‘It’s bad to tell 
such a word to me.” 

“But why?” 

““Because—” 
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“Zélis, Zélis, ma fille, come quick,” her 
father called. 

She sped to the house. Casimir-Jacques 
followed more slowly. 

He paused on the threshold of a room, 
where in one corner stood a huge four- 
post bed, with great ruffled pillows and a 
blue and white damask counterpane. 
Through the open door he saw into the 
little kitchen. Ubalde Ouellette stooped 
over the fire; a covered skillet and sauce- 
pan were on the hearth; on the back 
gallery their guest could see a table set 
for supper. Its coarse linen was shaded by 
the swaying fans of ruby-tinted palma 
Christi. 

“So, neighbor,” cried Ouellette, as he 
espied Casimir-Jacques, ‘“‘you come in 
good time, but Zélis has loitered. I 
promise you I thought she forgot my 
peppers. I eat fresh ones every night. 
For why? They keep the neuralgia from 
my head—I don’t have it—no, yet it is as 
well to keep it from me. All the old ones 
say that; and who know better?” 

Zélis protested, giving Casimir-Jacques 
no time to admit the wisdom of Ouellette’s 
caution, “Father, I only stepped to the 
gate to look at the water when I saw— 
him.” 

“Tis always like that; eh, friend? A 
fine fellow comes by, the old pére is for- 
got, and the food goes to cinders in the 
pan!” 

Casimir-Jacques smiled. Zélis twisted 
her lips and glanced at him with a co- 
quettish drooping of her brown lashes. 
He was tall and handsome, his eyes so 
large and sorrowful that her heart stirred 
with pity. But she went, as she said, to 
fetch a bowl for the peppers. 

She returned empty-handed. Ubalde 
shrugged his shoulders; she had put on a 
pair of snowy clocked stockings and little 
kid slippers tied with lutestrings ribbon, 
crossed over the insteps and brought about 
her ankles. Somehow she could not bear 
that the stranger should see her with bare 
feet. Besides, her heavy copper-toed shoes 
were too coarse for her tucked frock. 

‘Where is the bowl, Zélis? You forget 
that, hein?” 

Then, as she did not answer, only hung 
her head and blushed, he brought forth a 
bottle of wine and bade his guest be seated. 
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“France herself can give no better,” he 
declared, placing it upon the table, ‘‘even 
though the grapes grew on my own arbors.” 

“For true, we have the biggest socos* 
on the coast,” affirmed Zélis. 

She went to the cupboard, took down a 
small lustre bowl and poured the peppers 
into it, then set it beside her father’s plate. 

Casimir-Jacques hesitated; he looked 
toward the lagoon where his bateau lay, 
then at the cool shadows of the palma- 
Christi. The coffee was hot and fragrant, 
the fish crisp, and the filét Zélis sprinkled 
upon the jambalaya was strong with the 
scent of sassafras thickets in springtime. 
It was good to be there—the homely com- 
fort and yellow wine were sweet to one as 
lonely as he, for the fisherman’s cabin was 
stiller than death. 


IV 

Aroused by a deep roar, Casimir-Jacques 
muttered: ‘““The surf beats hard on Dau- 
phin Island tonight; there is a storm in 
the gulf.” 

The next morning the sky was richly 
blue, though uptorn sea-cabbage floated 
in the clear depths of the tide. Some 
schooners, driven before a _ southeast 
breeze, sought a safe harbor in Bayou la 
Batré. Yet all that day the sun shone 
white. 

At dusk the sky darkened and swift 
gusts of rain chilled the air. Flocks of 
pigeons, too small to fly against a gale, 
hurried to the land. Above the drumming 
of waves, scream of gulls and swirl of 
tattered leaves, the surf boomed louder. 
But Casimir-Jacques sat smoking before 
a driftwood fire—a flurry of wind was no 
more to him than a toss of wine. 

Nevertheless, he slept in his chair. 

At daybreak he looked out. The leaden 
billows seemed leaping to the low, woolly 
sky. Matted seaweed was strewn high 
upon the shore, also huge logs and the 
fragments of his boat. Under the blurred 
pines the frightened cattle huddled. 

He breathed quickly, drew his knitted 
jacket tight, and started toward Coq 
d’Inde. As he plunged eastward his 
neighbor, Grélot, called across the widen- 
ing stream between their places: 

“Come, go with Baptiste and me to 


*Scuppernongs. ft Powdered sassafras leaves. 
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the woods. My cousin lives back two 
miles—we’ll be safe there.” 

“No, no,’’ shouted Casimir-Jacques, 
‘‘T’ve other things todo. Adieu,’’ he called 
as Grélot turned toward his house. On 
the gallery were crowded his children, 
from the youngest in its mother’s arms 
to the eldest, a tall handsome girl. 

Baptiste and his brood, with uplifted 
skirts and rolled breeches, were wading to 
Grélot’s to take the boats, secured to the 
back railing. Despite the tragic possibili- 
ties of lowering sky and tumbling waves 
the children called to one another as care- 
lessly as if embarking upon the voyage of 
a balmy day to some surf-bound isle. 

V 

Zélis crouched before the fire in her own 
room. The light fell dimly through the one 
glazed window in the front wall; the 
others, heavily shuttered, were fastened 
tight. As she threw a pine-knot on the 
blaze she heard her name in a voice hoarser 
than a grosbec’s cry. 

“Zélis, Zélis, are you dead that you say 
nothing?” was hurled at her through the 
sough. 

Flinging the door wide, she exclaimed: 
“Father, is it you?” 

Casimir-Jacques entered the room. The 
firelight showed him pale and cold, his 
hair and garments soaked. ‘‘Where is 
Ubalde Ouellette?” he asked. 

“He sailed to Cat Island yesterday— 
Tuesday.” 

Casimir-Jacques said nothing, merely 
looked at her as one gazes at a child whose 
mother has just died. 

“He is safe, quite safe,’’ she declared. 

“Since you fear nothing for him give 
me clothes and coffee.” 

She pointed to her father’s room. 
clothes are there.” 

When he was clad afresh she gave him 
food and drink. He ate slowly; his heart 
was heavy because of Ubalde Ouellette. 

“How did you stand the long pull?” 
she questioned. 

““My boat went to pieces last night. I 
swam across Coq d’Inde.” 

“Dieu des dieux!” she threw up her 
hands in horror. 

He bent toward her as he replied: ‘It’s 
better to face the storm together than 
alone.” 
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VI 

The day wore on. The wind lulled to 
rise and clutch at the house in fiercer 
gusts. For a time the rain ceased, then 
fell in stinging showers; the waves ran 
higher, whirling their mists far inland; 
the clouds dropped close to sea and earth 
in thicker masses. Long strands of Span- 
ish moss were torn from creaking branches 
to fall in curdled heaps on the gallery, and 
the riven pines scattered limp shreds about. 
A schooner, with splintered masts, wal- 
lowed where Ubalde’s lugger was wont to 
anchor. 

Once Casimir-Jacques turned from the 
glazed window and asked: ‘‘How deep is 
the piling of this house?” 

“My father cut the biggest pines he 
could find. Seven feet down they go— 
the house is three feet above ground.” 

“That is good.” He raised the window 
and, leaning out, strained his eyes to see 
whence the schooner veered—he feared 
it might be driven against the cabin. At 
last, with a sigh of relief, he drew down the 
sash; a mighty wave had lifted the bat- 
tered hulk and left her stranded beyond 
the boundary of Ouellette’s place. 

A madder burst of wind and sea—the 
white-caps tumbled over the shattered 
fence and rolled into the yard. It grew 
darker. Finally, night fell upon the 
tumult. 

“Zélis,”’ he said, “go to the attic. Take 
food, a lantern and blankets. I’ll come 
later with the furnace and charcoal.”’ 

Silently she gathered the various articles 
and toiled up and down the narrow stairs 
several times. At last she unhooked from 
a nail beneath her bénitier.a little picture 
in colored crayons of her mother, dead 
since Zélis was a baby. Her eyes were 
dark and wide as she dipped her hand in 
the holy water and crossed herself, then, 
with face whiter than the merino camisole 
she wore over her frock, she went again 
to the long, low chamber under the 
roof. 

He stepped out on the gallery to look 
seaward. Huge billows surged ghastly 
under the brooding sky; above their din 
swelled the pounding of surf against the 
south beach of Dauphin Island, and the 
moan of pines. Ten minutes later he 
watched the water dash nearer, ever 
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nearer, until—with a gesture of despair 
he ran inside and brought forth an axe. 

Springing down the steps he sped to a 
corner of the house. In frenzy he ripped 
off a plank at the floor-line, then another 
and-another. Around the entire structure 
he hacked and hewed till a wide gap threw 
a swath of light over the heaving flood. 
His hands were blistered, but he worked on 
until there was full space for the water 
to flow. through the rooms. His heart 
throbbed in his throat as he felt the icy 
tide beat against his knees. 

Awestruck, he hurried in and crept to 
the loft. Beside the open window at the 
farthest end gleamed the lantern. Zélis 
sat on the floor, her arms rested on the sill, 
and her face was lifted to the cold, wet 
wind. Her hair, partly loose, streamed 
down the length of her blue colonade, its 
yellow light quenched by the dampness. 
Above her head, quite close to the window, 
she had hung the Oénitier; the little 
coarsely colored portrait was beneath it. 

“How goes it?” she asked. 

“The saints,” he answered evasively, 
“know better than any man.” 

“What made you trouble to let the 
water run through the house?” 

“Twas nothing.’? His deprecation of 
his heroic task stirred her heart so that 
she laid her lips against his torn hand. 

“T love you, me,” she murmured. 

“No, no,” he cried, drawing 
“you must not do that.” 

“You have no wife,’’ was all she said. 

“It’s not wise for a young girl to say 
such words to a man. He must tell that 
to her.”” A shiver ran down his body. 

“But you don’t say nothing,” 
sobbed. 

Throwing his arms upward he exclaimed: 
“T don’t say nothing? I can’t, bebée, I 
can’t. Here,” he struck his breast, “‘is 
something that keeps my tongue still.” 

Her eyes darkened. ‘Have you killed 
a man?” 

“No creature lies dead because of me,” 
he told her. 

Relieved, she whispered so low that he 
scarcely heard her for the trumpeting of 
winds: ‘Then what is it?” 

“Ask me not.” Such sternness settled 
on his face that Zélis broke into piteous 
weeping. 


away, 


she 
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In a short while he made a fire in the 
furnace, which he carried to the window at 
the other end of the attic. After the char- 
coal ignited he boiled milk and made a 
pot of chocolate, a dainty Ouellette had 
bought in Mobile for his daughter.. Warm- 
ing some black coffee for himself he per- 
suaded Zélis to eat and drink. 

Presently, with the comforted sensation 
of a newly-fed child she sank among her 
blankets and slept. Once he stretched 
forth his hand as if to touch her slim 
fingers, but sank back among the shadows. 
All night he kept watch beside the window, 
_ where the charcoal glowed like a blood- 
stone; he listened to the water gurgle 
through the house. Higher and higher it 
surged as it slapped against the sturdy 
walls. He feared destruction, yet they 
stood firm. 

VII 

Casimir-Jacques was clearing away the 
drift from the path between the house and 
the shattered fence; the gate had been 
swept down the beach with a mass of 
rubbish. , 

Zélis sat on the gallery. She looked for 
a sign of her father, for the storm had 
ceased two days ago and he had not come. 
‘Is he dead?” she had asked so often that 
Casimir-Jacques’ heart ached. 

The afternoon waned. Blue shadows 
stole about the pines. Through the dap- 
pled marsh the incoming tide shone in 
rosy disks. Herds of cattle crowded shore- 
ward, eager to drink from the shallow 
pools. The sky was a soft pink, the Sound 
a foam-touched stretch of olive brightened 
toward the west to aquamarine. 

Casimir-Jacques, pausing to look at the 
wing-shaped clouds that floated over the 
low mass of Isle aux Herbes, espied a sail. 

“See, Zélis,”’ he said, “perhaps it brings 
news of your father.” 

‘‘Where, where?” she cried excitedly. 

He pointed to an incoming schooner, 
which was soon at anchor outside the 
lagoon. 

When the skiff was brought to, Zélis 
saw her father drop into the stern. There 
was a crowding of men in the little craft 
and dipping of oars. 

Casimir-Jacques stood still. His face 
grew cold; he shook like a beaten dog and 
wound his fingers together, then crossed 
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himself and walked to the landing place 
under the twisted cedars. 

“Father,” called Zélis, “I thought death 
called you.” 

“The saints want no man when evil 
threatens his child.” Ubalde’s voice 
twanged like a tuneless fiddle. 

Instinctively she drew nearer to Casimir- 
Jacques. 

“Zélis, who was with you while it 
stormed?” 

“No need to ask, Ouellette.”” Casimir- 
Jacques looked defiantly at the five grim 
faces behind Ubalde. “Since you saw fit 
to sail away when any child knew a storm 
was brewing I came to her.” 

The surliest of the men snarled: “Pray 
for the girl, brother, pray that she may be 
as when you left her.” 

“*Natole Dufey, keep your tongue lest 
I be tempted to hurt you.” Casimir- 
Jacques swung nearer the speaker. 

“Listen, father,” pleaded Zélis, ‘‘he 
swam Cog d’Inde while the storm raged; 
he stripped the planks off the house so 
the water might flow through; he watched 
beside me—he has been good, good, like 
my own brother.” 

“La tite begs for him,” sneered Dufey. 

Ubalde, unmindful of the bravery of 
Casimir-Jacques, said to ’Natole Dufey. 

“Say to his face what you told me as we 
waited on Cat Island for the wind to lull.” 

Casimir-Jacques’ chest heaved and his 
eyes flashed like those of a goaded bull. 
“°Natole Dufey, Cher Vautrot and you, 
Pepito Alvarez, Maxime Deslonde and 
Sieur Malachi de Damoan, have no cause 
to shame me before this girl. Zélis,” his 
voice fell, “that other night I said it was 
not wise for you to touch my hand. You 
asked if I had killed aman. I told you that 
no one lay dead because of me. 

“No one,” he iterated. “I told you, too, 
that this,”’ he struck his breast, “held my 
tongue. Now, since your father bids 
*Natole speak it’s best for me to say the 
truth.” 

“Hush, I want no word like that,’’ she 
declared. 

Striking his breast again, 
Jacques gasped: ‘“‘Look, Zélis.” 

“T see nothing; what is it?” she faltered. 

“There is nothing to see—yet, I mean 
look at me, look well.” 


Casimir- 
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She gazed, terrified, at his livid face and 
burning eyes. 

“T—” he breathed heavily—“my father 
was—a leper, so he said.” 

She turned to flee, but, impelled by 
tenderest love, asserted: ‘‘ ’Tis no more to 
me than a pin scratch,” 

Simple though she was, she knew the 
horror that the people of old had had for 
lepers, but it seemed to her that her love 
must serve as a shield between him and 
his persecutors. And no matter what ailed 
him, no matter were he to fall before her 
eyes stricken with vomito, she must not 
let him know that she had any fear of 





him. Surely, everyone knew nothing was 


so terrible as the fever that turned one 
yellow and caused the black blood tospurt up 
from one’s vitals. Her father had told her 
about it, and, thankful that Casimir-Jacques 
had nothing so bad, she started to lay 
her hand: on his. Ubalde snatched her 
away. 

“Take him, take him to Pétit Bois to 
tend your cattle, ’Natole Dufey,”’ shrieked 
Ubalde. 

“You stole away,’ Dufey said to Casimir- 
Jacques, “from Mon Louis Island, not 
knowing we’d follow you; nor that we’d 
ever know why you dwelt alone this past 
year since your father died; but on Cat 
Island, where we sought shelter from the 
storm, we fell in with Ubalde Ouellette. 
We knew him not, for we stick to our own 
grant, raising oranges, and are not ones to 
sail about this coast, yet he told us his 
name. He told us, too, that a stranger had 
come among his people. We asked who 
he was; when he said ’twas you we let 
out all we knew. And how did we know? 
I, myself, put my ear to the crack of your 
side shutter when your father lay dying 
and heard all he said. Diabdle, if we’d 
known sooner what ailed him, his days on 
the island would have been shorter. An 
open boat and a rough sea would have been 
his death-bed. Leper, beast, do you 
think we’ll let you go about tainting the 
air, even if there be no sign of the horror 
on you? ’Tis in your blood, and will show 
itself ere long. Come.” 

He looked at his three comrades and the 
Sieur de Damoan. The latter moaned and 
twisted his lips. 

“Come, I say,” repeated ’Natole, “‘let’s 
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be off to Pétit Bois. The wind is fair; 
we can make the island before dawn.” 

Whiter than the foam, Zélis fell at 
Dufey’s feet. ‘Oh, God, he harms no 
living thing. Take him not to that 
lonely island between the Gulf and 
Sound.” 

“Silence,’’ commanded Ubalde, dragging 
her to her feet. For the first time in his 
life he wanted tostrikeher. His mind was 
torn with anger that she should reveal her 
love to these strangers; according to his 
racial code it was sinful for a girl to lift 
her eyes to a man’s until he asked her 
parents for her. And Zélis had done worse; 
she had openly avowed her preference for 
one apart from his fellows; she had but 
this moment pleaded for him as boldly as 
though maidenhood had set no seal of 
reticence upon her lips. For himself, he 
thanked every saint in the calendar that 
none of his own people—the Acadians— 
were there to see his shame. Zélis had ever 
borne herself with modesty. He hoped 
this lapse would not be known. If it were 
to become the gossip of the coast she should 
join the ranks of Jes vielles viérges; he 
would sail to New Orleans and put her 
with the Ursuline nuns. 

Here the man Cher Vautrot, being newly 
married and so responsive to the moods 
of others, cut short his gloomy thoughts, 
saying: 

“°Tis a shame to take him to Pétit 
Bois; for there only the square land crabs 
rattle across the sand and the cattle rove. 
True, the surf rolls high and the wild oats 
are yellow and full, but the long days will 
madden him. Before the saints, some 
blight will fall upon us if we do this thing. 
Besides, who nursed your brother, ’Natole 
Dufey, when the fever scorched him so 
that he lay hotter than a brick on a loaf? 
Who pulled you out of Pass aux Huitres, 
Maxime, when your boat overturned? 
Who sucked the poison from your boy’s 
leg, Pepito, when the snake bit him? 
None, save Casimir-Jacques. And for me? 
Who walked across the Narrows from Mon 
Louis Island to the mainland, all the way 
to Mobile, to fetch the priest when my 
gran-mere lay dying? He did it—that, 
and more. Myself, I grieve to think I 
joined in this evil against him.” 

“Do we know aught of his people?’ 
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asked ’Natole. ‘‘Nothing, except that his 
father, old Baurrien, died of leprosy. You 
remember no one was allowed to view the 
corpse. Casimir-Jacques acted like a pig 
of an Englishman—he did not even set 
out coffee and wine; he let nobody watch 
with him, and put his pére in the coffin as 
quick as the Creole brothers Rosier got 
it hammered together, then shut it like 
that—”’ he snapped his thumb and finger. 
“Perhaps there was some strange blood 
that gave him the evil—négre—”’ 

Casimir-Jacques lifted his hand, but 
dropped it to say with dignity: 

“There is no African blood in me, 
*Natole. My people are pure French. 
My grandmother was a great lady, so my 
father told me. In France my ancestors 
sat with the king, when yours were toiling 
in the fields.” 

Here Pepito spoke. ‘It would be bad 
to put him on the island, yes; what say 
you, Maxime?” 

Thus appealed to Maxime muttered, 
with a furtive glance at Ubalde and 
*Natole, 

‘Pass aux Huitres is the devil’s trap 
for those who fall in it.” 

“Good, we'll not sail to Pétit Bois 
today,” Cher Vautrot triumphed. ‘“‘Pe- 
pito and Maxime think like me.” 

*Natole shook his head, his hoop ear- 
rings twinkling in the light as he sought 
to conquer his bitter nature. The old 
man, Sieur de Damoan, said nothing. He 
stood apart with lowered eyes and tight- 
ened lips. 

But Ubalde growled: 

“Since he is too fine to herd the wild 
cattle he shan’t live at Coq d’Inde. Take 


him with you to Mon Louis, lest some’ 


day he might want to marry my girl; 
then? Ah, Dieu, I'd put a knife in him. 
True, he may never have leprosy, but I’ll 
have none of him here.” 

Sieur de Damoan lifted his lids to dis- 
close gleaming, yellow eyes that held a 
conflict in their depths. Still he said 


nothing. 
“Have no fear, Ubalde,” said Casimir- 
Jacques. “Although I’ve but to say 


‘Come,’ and Zélis will go with me to the 
priest, I’ll be still. In my father’s last 
days he talked much.” His voice broke in 
a sob. “I stole away from Mon Louis, 
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because I feared to stay. I am not thirty 
years, and I know that those with the 
leper’s taint are sent far from men.” He 
halted in his speech. 

Pepito, Cher Vautrot and Maxime 
gazed at him, awed by the courage that 
could renounce the joys of life. 

And old ’Natole, moved to tears, said: 
“T was more scared of you than if a mad 
dog ran loose, but now I know the good- 
ness of the saints is in your soul. Let 
my cattle go wild. What matters it?— 
There you would see no human face. 
Come back to Mon Louis. You can dwell 
at the farthest end of the island where 
the winds blow salt and strong; none can 
be harmed by you. Another thing, say 
nothing of what ails you to the Creoles 
that live at the end—near east Fowl 
River—should they chance that way to 
shoot poules d’eaux. We here,’’ he glanced 
at his three comrades and Ouellette, ‘‘can 
keep a secret. You,” he hung his head 
in shame of his own generosity, “have 
been too good for us to tell that the 
leprosy lies in your blood and may one day 
eat your flesh.” 

Sieur de Damoan moved farther from 
the group; a moisture shone upon his 
brow—his brilliant eyes opened wide, 
and he plucked at his rings with the 
manner of a man in agony. 

Casimir-Jacques looked at ’Natole in 
such dumb gratitude that Ubalde felt 
something sting his eyes and he hastened 
to say: 

“T can keep my tongue, too, mes garcons; 
as for Zélis—” 

She stayed him with a gesture, gazing 
at Casimir-Jacques as if he were dead. 
Nevertheless, she said with unconscious 
subtlety, ‘‘ “Twill be no sin to ask the 
Blessed Mother to let him die before he 
is old.”’ 

Then Cher Vautrot loosed the bateau 
from the cedar where she had sat that first 
day Casimir-Jacques ‘saw her—she laid 
her hands over her eyes and groped her 
way to the house. 

Cher Vautrot rose and, flinging the 
rope into the boat, said: ‘The wind 
grows fresh.” 

With a long look at the browning 
marshes Casimir-Jacques flicked the tears 
from his lashes. Slowly he turned and 
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looked at the gray cabin, then followed 
the men toward the boat. Ubalde stared 
at him as though he saw some creature 
suddenly uplifted to immortality. Sieur de 
Damoan shuddered—two tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he clutched Casimir- 
Jacques with delicate, pallid hands. 

“Not so,” he cried. 

“What is it you say, monsieur?”’ asked 
Casimir-Jacques. 

Ere Sieur de Damoan could answer, 
*Natole spoke, pointing to the water, 
‘Pardon, monsieur; the time goes.” 

But the other swept him with a haughty 
stare, then turned to Casimir-Jacques with 
thickened breath. 

““You—you—are no leper.” 

“You know naught of me,’ asserted 
Casimir-Jacques. “‘I have scarce said a 
dozen words to you, and—”’ 

Sieur de Damoan’s eyes had the radiance 
of a topaz. ‘“‘Does not a man know his 
own?” he queried. 

The other fell back a pace, so amazed 
that he could only stare at the wrinkled 
face before him. 

There was a pause, then Sieur de 
Damoan went on: 

“T have said it; you are my son. Your 
mother was a beautiful lady; her mcther 
was of the haute noblesse. I loved madam, 
my wife; she loathed me. There lived in 
my house my cousin, a mere lad, but of 
so marvelous a beauty and wit that he 
won her very soul. She fled with him 
when you were but a babe. Then—my 
love for her and him, my kinsman, turned 
to blackest hate. I gave you to my servant 
Baurrien. No leper’s taint was in his 
blood. I bade him tell you that, to set 
you apart from the loves and joys of life. 
Old Baurrien died of a terrible consump- 
tion—the kind that eats into the bones and 
makes men hideous to see. I had saved 
him from the guillotine. I was in France 
during the red time of the Terror, and he 
gave his life into my hands. Once a year 
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I journeyed from my home in Mobile 
to Mon Louis to take him money and see 
that you were kept as simple as the 
habitants of the island. Yesterday when 
I reached Mon Louis you had fled. ’Na- 
tole Dufey said that he, with others, 
meant to track you and bear you forth, 
an exile from the place of men. -I came 
with them to look on the end, but—” 
Sieur de Damoan’s eyes were soft with 
tenderest thoughts—“‘your heart called to 
mine and held me from a monstrous 
crime.” 

He paused. Cher Vautrot threw his 
arms about Casimir-Jacques and sobbed 
out his joy. ’Natole, Pepito Alvarez and 
Maxime Deslonde shouted aloud, for they 
loved him also. 

For him, he stood silent, then, stretching 
out his hand, he said in a smothered voice: 
“Since the blessed saints moved you to 
speak, I—I—must not hold anger in my 
soul, but—’’ he threw his arms upward in 
despair—‘‘the horror it has been since 
Baurrien told me of the taint.”’ 

* * * 

Quietly the four men rowed to the 
schooner. A lilac mist edged the sea as 
they sailed away. Through the browning 
marshes the pools of the incoming tide 
darkened to onyx. Behind Pointe aux 
Pins the last splash of the afterglow died 
to purplish umber; the great stars shone 
like blossoms of light. 

Out on the cool gallery, close.to the 
silken fans of the palma Christi, ‘Ubalde 
sat at supper and filled the glasses of Sieur 
de Damoan, Zélis and Casimir-Jacques 
with yellow wine. He laughed when 
he thought of how he would sail down to 
Grélot and bid him tune his fiddle well, 
for his—Ubalde Ouellette’s—daughter was 
to marry a man whose father dwelt in 
a brick chateau; whose mother’s people 
sat with the king. So—there must be 
fine music for the wedding guests to 
dance. 























Nation's Panama Exposition 
by Hamilton Wright 
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HE announcement of the general 
architectural plans for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 
follows almost two years of delib- 
eration as to the manner in which the 
arrangement of the buildings might best 
conform to the exposition site and most 
effectively carry out the purpose of the 
exposition as the celebration of a great 
maritime event. With more than twenty 
months before its opening, upon February 
20, 1915, the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
in the opinion of Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, 
Director of Foreign and Domestic Partici- 
pation, is further advanced in general 
development by a 
year and in physical 
development by six 
months over the 
great world’s fairs 
with which he has 
been connected. The 
general architectur- 
al plan of the expo- 
sition has been out- 
lined; thirty-two 
commonwealths 
and ten foreign na- 
tions have already 
officially accepted 
the invitation of the 
United States to 
take part. Aseason 
of festivities and 
entertainments to 
last without cessa- 
tion until the ex- 
position closes, 
December 4, 1915, 
has begun, and for 





the next two and a half years the attention 
of the management will be devoted to carry- 
ing out the plans already outlined rather 
than in evolving new plans. While final 
plans for the architecture of the exposition 
as a whole have been outlined, the plans 
for the individual structures will not be 
made known until after the meeting of the 
general architectural commission in August. 

The site of the exposition, at Harbor 
View, lies within the city limits and is close 
to the most populous section of San Fran- 
cisco. One will easily reach the exposition 
in twenty minutes from the Ferry building. 
All told, the site comprises six hundred 
and twenty-five 
acres. On the south 
and southeast the 
site is embraced by 
the hills of the city, 
thickly covered with 
dwellings and with 
the streets describ- 
ing little canyons in 
silhouette upon the 
summit of the hills. 
On the west and 
southwest it is em- 
braced by the Pre- 
sidio military reser- 
vation, dark with 
cypress and euca- 
lyptus and _inter- 
spersed with green 
vistas. The pano- 
rama from Harbor 
View suggests the 
bay of Naples in 
the neighborhood of 
Sorrento. Across 
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the harbor four or five miles distant the 
hills of Marin County rise steeply into 
the hundreds and even into the thou- 
sands of feet, and on a clear day it 
seems as if one may almost reach out 
and touch them. Mount Tamalpais, 
the background of the setting, is the loft- 
iest summit of all; often its peak is en- 
shrouded with a huge turban of fog upon 
which the sun shines as against a vast 
bank of snow. From the western portion 
of the site one may look out through the 
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entering the Golden Gate. As one looks 
toward the city from a ship in exposition 
days it will be seen that three main 
groups of buildings comprise the exposition 
city. The centre group will include the 
buildings to be devoted to general exhibits 
expounding the advance of the world. 
The group on the left hand side, as one 
faces the exposition grounds, will consist 
of the amusement concessions, while the 
right hand group on the Presidio, nearest 
the Golden Gate, will include the buildings 











LOOKING THROUGH THE PERISTYLE 








From the easterly court towards the bay, with Mount Tamalpais in the distance, and with two of the principal 
exhibit palaces at either hand 


mile and one quarter wide rim of the 
Golden Gate, beyond to the Pacific. In 
front of the grounds lies Alcatraz Island, 
the location of a military prison whose 
white walls are reflected in the waters of 
the harbor. Thus will the exposition lie 
as upon the floor of a vast amphitheatre, 
opening to the north upon San Francisco 
harbor and with the axis of the exposition 
palaces paralleling the ocean traffic that 
passes through the western gate of the 
United States. 

The exposition palaces will be spread 
in a panorama before passengers on ships 


of the States, of the foreign governments, 
as well as those to be devoted to displays 
of the United States government. 

The main exposition group will lie be- 
tween two great garden boulevards, an 
esplanade—the marine—upon the shores 
of San Francisco bay on the north, and 
upon the south a wonderful transplanted 
tropical garden—the Alameda—eighteen 
hundred feet in length and three hundred 
feet long. From afar the main exposition 
group, comprising eight of the principal 
structures devoted to general exhibits 
and adjoined by five lesser structures, 
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will present the effect of an almost single 
exposition palace fronting upon the bay 
for a mile and surmounted in its centre 
from east to west by a huge commemora- 
tive tower; nearer at hand it will be seen 
that the buildings are interspersed with 
great open courts extending from the 
boulevard on the south to the esplanade 
upon the north and joining lateral courts 
that run east and west. Like the palaces 
of the Far East, this huge palace will con- 
ceal within its courts great pools and 
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which will form the dominating point of 
the entire architectural composition of 
the main group. Visitors will pass directly 
from the Alameda, or tropically adorned 
boulevard on the south, beneath the tri- 
umphal arcades of the great tower to 
the central court. From the tower passage- 
ways and continuous avenues of circula- 
tion will lead to all points of the main 
group of exposition buildings. The main 
court will open directly upon the esplanade 
without the intervention of peristyles, 




















LOOKING FROM THE PERISTYLE INWARD 
From the bay toward the main court of honor, with the bower at main entrance to building quadrangles in the 
distance, at the right 


fountains, lagoons and statuary, and semi- 
tropical growths. The buildings will be 
set in quadrangles about the courts which 
will be like the widened streets of a great 
city. Each of the courts, although part 
of a continuous avenue from north to 
south or from east to west, will be set 
apart by itself by peristyles, arcades and 
arches between the buildings. 

The largest of the three main courts, 
extending from north to south, will be 
the huge central court, 500 by 900 feet 
square. This court will be dominated 
upon its south side by a great tower, 


but the other two courts will be cut off 
by peristyles through which, however, the 
visitor may obtain flashes of the waters 
of the harbor. 

The palaces of the exposition city will, 
as it were, be set among gardens. The 
esplanade or Marina (villa gardens) along 
the harbor’s edge, will be set off by cypress, 
pine and acacia and hardy trees and shrubs. 
Grouped about the main court will be 
seven minor courts, each presenting a 
massing of semi-tropical growths combined 
with water effects. The courts will be 
seen to be inter-connected east and west, 
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and they open in each case to the north 
garden or Marina and consequently to 
the water. 

To the left of the main group of build- 
ings, as one will look from the bay, will 
be seen the gilded domes of the amuse- 
ment and concession centre to occupy 
forty-five acres. The amusement center 
will open out directly upon Van Ness 


Avenue, one of the principal streets of — 


San Francisco, and will be one of the 
first points in the exposition to be reached ; 
to the right as one looks from the bay 
there will be seen upon the Presidio reser- 
vation and nearest the Golden Gate the 
buildings of the states, of the foreign 
nations and the pavilions of the United 








MAIN ENTRANCE OF MACHINERY BUILDING 
From the eastern court 


States government rising in terraces, tier 
upon tier, from the harbor and standing 
against the background of the hills. 

The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position will be the first of the great 
world’s fairs to celebrate a contemporane- 
ous event, and for this reason commercial 
exhibits manufactured prior to 1905 will 
not be received for award. The exposition 
will look to the future, to the world’s 
trade and the commerce that will develop 
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through the channel between the oceans. 
More than this it is felt that the opening 
of the Panama Canal will have a socio- 
logical value, bringing the people of the 
world closer together and that its advan- 
tages in advancing the progress of civili- 
zation can scarcely be estimated. 

In consonance with the spirit of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 











LOOKING THROUGH THE WESTERN COURT 
With arch between the Liberal Arts and Education 
buildings in the background 


to celebrate a world event and one in 
which the nations of the world have vital 
interest, and in which each has an open 
field or opportunity, it is planned to hold 
a series of functions and festivals in which 
all nations will be invited to participate. 
Owing to the long term of the exposition, 
more than nine months, the opportunity 
is given for a number of festivals to ex- 
tend in succession over the period of the 
exposition. Six months before the opening 
of the exposition a calendar describing 
the events will be published. ‘The events 
will come in cycles, consisting of the major 
and more spectacular events at 11tervals 
of two months apart and with the less 
spectacular but none the less important 
events interspersed. 

The first feature of this calendar will 
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be the big international event which will 
formally open the exposition, nothing less 
than the assemblage of a fleet of. battle- 
ships of the world. Upon invitation of 
the United States the foreign vessels will 
first assemble at Hampton Roads where, 
joined by the vessels of the American 
navy, the combined fleets will be reviewed 
by the President of the United States and 
by foreign dignitaries; then this interna- 
tional fleet, the largest and most cosmo- 
politan ever brought together, will proceed 
through the Panama Canal to the Golden 
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will be indulged in; the largest submarines 
will be shown and the crack oarsmen of 
the world will contest for trophies and 
great cash prizes. It is planned that the 
American cup defenders and their Euro- 
pean challengers shall be assembled in 
the harbor at this time. Japan will be 
represented with its fishing boats and 
sampans, as well as by its more modern 
fighting craft. 

Two months later will come an inter- 
national sports meet, fostered by the 
sports societies of the world. Automobile 








THE PRESIDIO 
A military reservation of United States government on the Golden Gate, San Francisco, California 


Gate, arriving at the time that the exposi- 
tion opens. From across the Pacific will 
come squadrons from China and Japan, 
and the Chinese merchants of San Francisco 
are planning on a fleet of gaily decorated 
war junks at this time. From unofficial 
advices it is anticipated that more than 
one hundred warships, besides those of 
the American navy, will participate in 
the demonstrations. 

Two months after the battleship parade 
will come the next event in the calendar, 
an aquatic festival. The speediest motor- 
boats of the world will contest for prizes; 
regattas and all sorts of marine contests 


races, olympic games, intercollegiate meets, 
military drills and maneuvers, aviation, 
and other features will have a prominent 
part. The crack cavalry and infantry of 
America, Europe and the Oriental nations 
will participate in the series of friendly 
contests at the great parade grounds to 
be built upon the Presidio. 

An international live stock show in 
which the pedigreed stock of Europe and 
America will be exhibited will be among 
the other events. The exposition direc- 
torate has voted the sum of $175,000 
for. premiums and cash prizes for live 
stock. Horse races will be a feature, and 
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a single western horsemen's association 
has guaranteed a purse of $25,000 for a 
two-year-old sweepstakes, as a starter. 
With $200,000 in prizes guaranteed at 
this early date it is anticipated that the 
international live stock show will be one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, ever 
held. 

In October, 1915, will come the most 
spectacular event in all the calendar— 
a ten days’ fiesta of the nations of the 
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In the concluding days of the exposition 
will be a week of western fiesta, in which 
the picturesque days of ’94, the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, the mission era 
of the Franciscan padres in California, 
and other kindred topics of an historical 
interest will be revived. Every county 
in California and every state in the West 
will participate in the demonstration. 
The State of California has passed an 
act permitting the boards of supervisors 
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Orient and of all the countries within the 
sweep of both shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
A series of pageants will mark the festival. 
Down the streets of San Francisco will 
pass parades for miles in length, startling 
the Occidental mind with the most bizarre 
effects that the Orient can produce... At 
the exposition will be gathered the great- 
est assemblage of strange tribes and peo- 
ples of Pacific Ocean countries ever brought 
together, and members of these tribes 
will participate in the pageants. 


of the various counties to levy a tax for 
exposition purposes. More than $4,000,000 
is being raised as a result of this enact- 
ment. 

The new San Francisco will be one of 
the features of the exposition. More 
than $100,000,000 of public moneys will 
have been expended upon various civic 
improvements by 1915. The streets, 
parks, the waterfront, and boulevards 
leading through the parks and connecting 
with the streets will be improved and 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIAGRAM OF THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXPOSITION 


In the center is the main group of buildings with their interior courts; to the right, nearest the Golden Gate, 
will be the State and Foreign buildings; to the left will be the other group, comprising the concessions and 
amusements 


adorned upon a scale which will express 
the hope of restoration that San Francisco 
entertained after the fire. The State of 
California has issued bonds for the im- 
provement of the waterfront at a cost of 
$9,000,000. The Ferry building, the prin- 
cipal entrance to San Francisco, will be 
the official entrance to the adorned city 
with a grand court of honor. The Board 
of Harbor Commissioners has already 
initiated plans for the construction of 
this court, which will be in classical style. 

Near the junction of -Market Street 
and Van Ness Avenue will be established 
a Peoples’ Center, of which a new city 
hall to replace the one destroyed in 1906 
will be the nucleus. Mayor Rolph has 
promised that the city hall will be com- 
pleted by March 1, 1915. The munici- 
pality has voted the sum of $8,800,000 
bonds for the Peoples’ Center project. 
The city hall will require $4,500,000 of 
this amount. The exposition committee 
has appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 
for the construction of a great auditorium 


on ground to be furnished by the city for 
the housing of conventions during the 
exposition. A museum, a hall of records, 
a California State building, and an opera 
house to be built by private capital, will 
add to the grouping, which will embrace 
about twelve city blocks surrounding a 
typically Californian plaza with semi- 
tropical trees and flowers, with fountains 
and statuary. Telegraph Hill will be 
terraced and surmounted with the tallest 
wireless tower that can be constructed. 
From this tower messages will be flashed 
to ships passing through the canal. 

The exposition is as much a test for 
San Francisco as was the rebuilding of 
the city; even more, perhaps, for the 
work is a public one. Every sentiment 
of the people will be expressed at the 
jubilee in 1915. The work of the manage- 
ment is unselfish; President Moore, for 
instance, is serving without salary, and 
San Francisco sincerely hopes to enter- 
tain the world with the most wonderful 
celebration in history. 











THE MARINA OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Looking from Fort Mason towards Fort Point; Golden Gate in dis- 
tance and decorations of esplanade in foreground 




















A Happy Couple of Literary Workers 
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NE of the happiest lit- 
erary partnerships is 
that existing between 
Richard Walton Tul- 
ly and Eleanor Gates. 
And these two people 
ought to be happy, 
because on January 
26, 1901, Miss Gates 
became Mrs. Tully. 
They met in their 
college work at the University of California 
and, both having literary aspirations, found 
in that a common chord which ultimately 
eventuated in their forming this partner- 
ship for life. 

And a happy partnership it is. They 
have jogged together now for ten years 
and have broken each other pretty well 
to double harness, ahd have now settled 
down to a regular, steady pace, pulling 
together far better than many of those 
who at the beginning of their romance 
prophesied that they were not fitted to be 
a matched team. 

The reason for this “horsey” introduc- 
tion is apparent to all who know Mr. and 
Mrs. Tully, for on their beautiful home 
place of El Rancho de las Rosas are to 
be found ten full-blooded Arabian stock, 
which is enough in any country to make 
anyone famous. The possession of these 
beautiful animals in itself reveals perhaps 
better than anything I could say the 
romantic quality of the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tully. While the horse idea is really 
Mrs. Tully’s, her husband is so fully in 
sympathy with it that no one could pos- 
sibly suppose that it was not his romance 
as much as hers. 














It came about in this way: When 
Eleanor Gates began her study of Califor- 
nia life and conditions, she was charmed 
and carried away with the description 
given by different writers of the fine horses 
and exquisite horsemanship of early-day 
Californians. When, after her college days, 
she and her husband together gained a 
certain degree of fame and fortune, and 
having bought for themselves the beau- 
tiful ranch which is now their home, the 
idea which had leaped into her mind in 
those early-day readings gradually as- 
sumed more tangible shape and became 
more feasible, until at last she determined 
to make it a reality. This was no other 
than the ambitious idea to purchase sev- 
eral first-class Arabian stallions and a 
number of pure-blood brood mares, and 
revive the breeding in California of a 
horse that had once been one of the chief 
features of its early-day romantic life. 

With a clear-headed, determined woman 
like Eleanor Gates, to see the feasibility 
of a thing is rapidly to bring about its 
accomplishment. The horses were found 
at Homer Davenport’s celebrated farm 
at Morris Plains, New Jersey. And ar- 
rangements were made for their transfer 
to California, where now for over two years 
they have proven a tremendous source 
of interest and attraction to all who love 
good horses, as well as to those who are 
interested in this experiment of a woman 
writer determined to make a successful 
business venture out of what, to many 
people, would be a purely romantic idea. 

But when one says it is Mrs. Tully’s 
idea he certainly would be set to it to prove 
the statement to those who have watched 
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the keen interest, knowledge and enthu- 
siasm displayed by her husband when the 
subject of the horse comes uppermost. 
He is as much in love with them as is his 
wife, and takes just as much interest in 
displaying their good points. 

And, indeed, no young couple with a 
brood of precocious youngsters of their 
own rearing could be more happy and 
proud to show off their offspring than are 
Mr. and Mrs. Tully in showing their 
beautiful horses and their colts to the many 
people who, during the summer months, 
throng their ranch to see them. 

It is a delight to see romance and prac- 
ticality so intermingled as it is in the life 
of this young couple. And it is equally 
delightful to see them so happy together. 
In their literary labors not only do they 
work separately, but each views the work 
of the other from an independent stand- 
point, freely criticizing and suggesting as 
good comrades or chums might do, but 
neither seeking to control nor influence 
the other. 

Living as they do a large part of the 
year on their beautiful California ranch, 
they have room to plan their literary 
workshops very differently from what they 
would have to do were they housed in a 
city. Let me try to give you a picture of 
this sun-kissed, tree-clad ranch where they 
live. 

On the line of the Southern Pacific, 
which crosses the Santa Cruz mountains 
so vividly described by Bret Harte, is the 
little town of Los Gatos. Here the trains 
enter a picturesque canyon, and in about 
three miles reach the small town of Alma. 
Two miles beyond this, branching off from 
the railroad track to the east, is a canyon 
up which one walks or drives under a per- 
fect arbor of varying foliage of live-oak, 
laurel, mountain mahogany, sycamore and 
alders, where brakes, ferns, mosses, liver- 
wort and a thousand and one dainty 
flowers peep out from the underbrush, 
and through which runs a merry babbling 
brook. 

If one follows this road for a half a mile, 
the canyon widens out a little, and here 
the home nest of the Tullys is located. 
On the left side of the creek, looking 
toward the mountain, is the cottage, in 
one large room of which Mr. Tully does his 
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work. A hundred yards or more higher 
up is the stable, where the stallions and 
some of the mares and colts are kept. 
On the other side of the brook, perfectly 
embowered in the trees and under the 
shelter of the steep mountain side a snug 
work-den has been built with a big, boulder, 
open fireplace. And here Mrs. Tully occu- 
pies the field, surrounded by the books 
and pictures she and her husband have 
accumulated for their work. 

They put on no airs and have no pre- 
tences. The result is that the atmosphere 
of the place is as delightfully “homey” 
as it is possible to conceive. They are 
hospitality itself, and with a good Jap- 
anese cook, Massa, are always willing to 
put the extra plate on the table for the 
strolling wayfarer who may happen in at 
about lunch or any other meal time. As 
like as not it will be a sandwich lunch, 
garnished with salads grown in their own 
gardens, and eaten to the accompaniment 
of witty and bright conversation down by 
the creek under the trees. 

Naturally there is a great deal of horse in 
the talk and atmosphere. The stables are 
looked after by an Englishman, who is 
as much in love with his charges as are 
their owners. 

Several thoroughbred colts, of ages 
ranging from six weeks to two or three 
years, are given the freedom of the place. 
And as an illustration of the proof of the 
confidence that exists between the horses 
and their human friends, let me tell what 
occurred as we sat or lounged on the high 
porch one afternoon, chatting about the 
many things that came uppermost in our 
minds. 

There were just ten of us—one or two 
sitting in chairs, others lounging on pil- 
lows on the floor. Suddenly two of the 
colts appeared at the end of the porch 
around the corner of the house, and seeing 
us assembled there, it seemed to them the 
most natural thing in the world that they 
should come and join in the conversation. 

Rags, the shaggy Russian terrier, was 
stretched out at full length by my side, 
while walking to and fro, showing her friend- 
liness to each one in turn, was Flossie, the 
young collie. As much at home as if they 
were children, the two colts came and 
stood as if they belonged to the crowd. 
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With their soft, gentle muzzles_ they 
nuzzled the hands outstretched to them. 
First one and then another was the recipi- 
ent of their gentle caress. To their master 
and mistress especially they were atten- 
tive, and showed that they fully recognized 
in them their true and constant friends. 

For an hour or more, without in any 
way being a nuisance, they moved back 
and forth, or stood by our sides, alto- 
gether unconscious that their actions were 
different from those of any other colts; 
perfectly gentle in their movements, and 
as much at home as if they belonged there. 
It was a pretty picture, and one, once 
seen, never to be forgotten. 

Neither do they always keep themselves 
to the outside of the porch. If the door 
into the sitting-room happens to be open, 
they are just as likely as not to walk in 
and make themselves at home there. 

Two or three times while they were 
being particularly petted by someone, 
one of the dogs would show a little jealousy 
by making a sudden snap at the colt, 
clearly signifying disapproval at so much 
attention’ being bestowed upon the horse 
visitor. And then we learned the inter- 
esting fact that the colts are the masters 
of the dogs, and drive them away instead 
of being driven. From the hour of their 
birth the Arabs seem to show no signs of 
fear of either dog or man. But once fear is 
implanted by cruel treatment, this attitude 
of mind is preserved so long as they live. 

The stable is two hundred yards or so 
from the house on a small, level spot in 
a slight declivity, which practically hides it 
from the house. Here the beautiful creat- 
ures live, each in its individual box stall. 

To attempt to describe each of these 
animals would require a full page of this 
magazine. Each has his own points of 
beauty and excellency. As they are led 
forth, you hardly know which one you 
are attracted to most. 

Obeyran I, flea-bitten gray in color, and 
thirty-two years old, is as full of life, ac- 
tivity and spirit as if he were a colt but 
three years of age.* Obeyran II, his son, 
is six years old, and while you feel in 
looking-at Obeyran I that no animal could 
attract you more, it must be confessed 


a In June, 1911, Obeyran I “went to Allah,’ to 
**gallop over the deserts of the spirit land.” 


that in the younger horse there is a com- 
pactness and roundness of form, a grace- 
fulness of movement and an alertness that 
makes everyone immediately fall in love 
with him. Then there is Ibu Mahruss, 
of an entirely different strain and color; 
and the prince of them all, Nejdran. As 
these two are led forth into the sunlight 
their chestnut coats fairly glisten with an 
iridescence that is as subtly beautiful as 
a dove’s breast. The one remarkable 
trait that impresses itself upon all who see 
them for the first time is their tremendous 
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virile activity, their alertness and spirit. 
And yet they are handled with a slender 
leading-line and without the slightest 
difficulty by Mrs. Tully, as well as by Mr. 
Tully or the groom. 

The colts are beautiful and affectionate 
creatures, and when one has brought them 
up as the Tullys do their devotion is re- 
markable. They are most tractable and 
docile, and their intelligence is far beyond 
that of the ordinary horse. One day while 
I was enjoying a chat with Mr. Tully, 
there suddenly came down the road, as 
if she were the embodiment of the spirit 
of the wind, a beautiful bay filly, whinny- 
ing and calling as if she knew someone 
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would be on the lookout for her. This 
exquisite creature, Yusanet, is the special 
pet of Mr. Tully, and the moment he 
heard her voice he was up and out, getting 
her a basin of grain and bran. No’sooner 
had he appeared on the level below the 
porch when Yusanet dashed toward him. 
But the bowl was held behind his back. 

“Park!” came the command. And 
immediately the beautiful and spirited 
creature began to throw out and raise each 
foreleg, one after the other, with a proud 
action that was as entrancing as it was 
dignified. After she had made a few steps 
she was duly caressed and given a handful 
of the feed that she evidently regarded as 
a just reward. 

Then she was bidden “Up!” And im- 
mediately her forelegs were high in the 
air and she walked forward on her hind 
legs. Another caress and handful of feed. 

And then her master stooped down and 
held a handful under her body near the 
ground and between her fore feet. And 
the tractable creature put her head down, 
spread out her forelegs, and almost stood 
on her head to eat the dainty handful 
that was given her. One could well under- 
stand the evident affection that existed 
between Yusanet and her master. And 
Mr. Tully assured me that these and other 
“stunts” that the horse performed were 
all taught in less than a week. One has 
but to watch them a short time to realize 
their perfect tractability. 

Indeed, after spending a few hours in 
the presence of these Arabs, one can 
readily believe any of the apparently in- 
credible stories told by the desert Bedouins 
of their intelligence, their fleetness, their 
tractability and their friendliness. And 
he also feels as he never did before when 
gazing on horses, the universality of the 
kinship that exists between human beings 
and the so-called lower animals. 

I have dwelt thus fully on the horses 
that play so large a part in the life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tully not only because of its 
general interest, but because it helps to 
reveal the spirit in which they are doing 
all their work. While they both have all the 
romance, fire, idealism, ambition and 
poetry of the literary aspirant, there is 
a humaneness and affection, a genuine 
love for humanity commingled with it. 
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Instead of showing the yellow streak that 
is so often thought to belong to the aspir- 
ing literary man or woman, and especially 
in the beginning of their career, these 


‘young people have deliberately fled the 


city with its artificial and demoralizing 
life, and have chosen the freedom of 
God’s great out-of-doors with animals that 
compel their admiration and affection. 
And there in the hills, surrounded by 
scenes of charm and beauty that awaken 
the mind and ennoble the soul, they have 
determined to do their work and largely 
live their lives. 

And what is the work that has enabled 
them so soon to gratify so expensive and 
at the same time so beneficial a hobby? 
As I have already stated, it was while 
they were students of the University of 
California that their romance began. 
Richard was one year ahead of Eleanor 
in the university course. He had already 
demonstrated considerable ability as a 
writer of farces and plays which had been 
put on the board by the students, one 
of his farces, “James Wobberts, Fresh- 
man,” being an especial success. Yet 
he was not altogether an ideal student from 
the faculty standpoint. He was too essen- 
tially California, too ready to act on his 
own initiative, too ready to plan for his 
own career and determine what he wished 
to do in life to submit to the cut-and-dried, 
formal, pre-arranged methods of academic 
professors. He was a little too virile 
mentally to yield absolute and unques- 
tioning obedience to all that was required 
of him, simply because it was a “‘professor”’ 
who issued the command, and the result 
was he was not in such high favor as the 
more complaisant and obedient student is. 

Even the fact of his devoting so much 
time to the writing of plays told against 
him. Though he had decided to become 
a playwright, and begged to be allowed to 
present a play instead of the required 
essay in English, he was held to the rigid 
requirement of the college course, to the 
annoyance of all concerned. 

It was on the 9th of December, 1899, 
that “James Wobberts” was produced as 
the Junior farce at the University of Cali- 
fornia. But Richard’s activities were not 
confined to junior farces. A large-eyed, 
ambitious girl from the prairies of the 
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north had come down to Stanford, studied 
there one year, and then being awarded a 
Phoebe Hearst scholarship, had entered 
the University of California. Richard’s 
attention was attracted to her. She did 
not object—though some of the busy- 
bodies did, for they thought she was too 
earnest a student, too ambitious a girl, 
to become entangled with a young fellow 
who was more interested in writing plays 
than the prescribed essays of his college 
course. The result was their engagement 
was announced December 26, 1900, and 
just one month later, January 26, 1901, 
they were married. 

They had both gained a friend, how- 
ever, whose eye was keen and observation 
sure. Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, whose name 
has become a synonym in California for 
munificent generosity, not only to the 
State University and many other public, 
semi-public, and even private institutions, 
but in her readiness to aid worthy students, 
had taken them under her sheltering wing. 
She had great faith in Richard, and quite 
as much faith in Eleanor, even though she 
had not yet completed her college course. 
And who can estimate the good such a 
noble and large-hearted woman can ac- 
complish when with practical discernment 
she aids the man and woman who are full 
of high ambitions and ideals, and are willing 
to work hard to attain them. The Tullys 
proudly acknowledge that much aid has 
been given them by Mrs. Hearst, not only 
in a financial way, but because of her intel- 
ligent sympathy in their life-plans and her 
wise advice as to how to accomplish them. 

The success of ‘James Wobberts’’ was 
so great and it made such a hit in univer- 
sity circles, that its fame spread to profes- 
sional ears, and the manager of one of the 
Los Angeles theaters finally decided to 
produce it under the title, ‘““A Strenuous 
Life.’ One of the honeymoon trips of 
the young couple was down to Los Angeles 
to forward the presentation of the play. 
-It met with unqualified success on its 
first presentation, and was well received 
by both audience and critics. It had a 
successful run of several weeks. When 
it was put on again a little later, it was 
even more successful, and it is still being 
produced in various theaters of the United 
-States. 
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Real life now opened up, so the young 
couple left college. Richard began work 
on a new play. It was afterward to be- 
come famous as ‘‘The Rose of the Rancho.” 
In talking the matter of its inception over 
with me, he told of its history somewhat 
as follows: 

“My father’s relatives came across the 
plains, and several of his brothers married 
into the old Spanish families. As a boy 
I met these relatives and learned a great 
deal about Spanish ways and customs. 
It was my habit to spend a vacation now 
and then in Hollister, which is situated 
seven miles from the Mission of San Juan 
Bautista. I used to visit the old mission 
and play along its corridors. This was 
when I first met Padre Closa, the kind 
old father who has been there thirty-seven 
years. It was natural, therefore, that I 
should be fired with the romance and 
fascination of the ‘“‘old Mission days” of 
California. 

“In those boyhood days I was publish- 
ing (with my own printing press) a small 
monthly paper, Happy Hours by name, 
and I was going to write a mission story 
for this and publish it. But, unfortunately, 
before the story was completed, the paper 
was given up. 

“However, the idea still stayed with me, 
and later at the University, when the 
success of my Junior farce determined 
me to be a playwright, I started on such 
a play. 

“The material for this play was all 
original data—not only historical treat- 
ises, but I also made a large collection of 
books covering voyages, travels and expe- 
riences of the early Americans in Califor- 
nia—Wise, Colton, Dana, Farnum, Hum- 
boldt and others. I not only read these, 
but I tried to saturate myself with the 
spirit of the early days. I visited the 
missions again, talked with the old Span- 
iards and Mexicans—and, by the way, 
I read and reread your book, ‘In and out 
of the Old Missions of California,’ until 
I almost knew it by heart, and then I 
wrote ‘Juanita of San Juan.’ 

“The basic incident of the play is his- 
torical, as there was trouble between the 
Americans and Angel Castro because of 
insults to his daughter, Juanita. However, 
I tried to make the play Lroader—taking 
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in an ensemble picture of California of 
the time. 

“When the play was finished I offered 
it for production to Mr. Harry Bishop, 
manager of Ye Liberty Theater, Oakland. 
And there it was produced February 13, 
1906. The following week it was played 
at the Majestic Theater, San Francisco. 
Receiving a proposal to transfer it to Los 
Angeles, I did this, and the play was seen 
in the Southland at the Burbank Theater, 
owned and managed by Oliver Morosco. 
Here the people seemed to sympathize 
with the effort, and four capacity weeks 
were played. I went immediately to New 
York and took the manuscript to David 
Belasco. Within two weeks it was accepted 
on condition that another year be spent 
on the manuscript, revising and collabo- 
rating with him. The result of this year’s 
work produced the present play known as 
‘The Rose of the Rancho,’ which was 
produced in 1907 in Mr. Belasco’s theater 
in New York.” 

The play is in three acts: The first act 
in the Mission Garden; the second, the 
patio of the Castro home; and the third, 
the azotea roof of the Hacienda just before 
dawn. 

The plot of the play deals with the efforts 
of one Kincaid to jump the rancho of the 
Castro family because, in their pride and 
loyalty to the Mexican cause, they have 
delayed filing on the land under the 
United States system. However, through 
the love of a government agent named 

“Kearney for the girl, Juanita, the Castro 
home is saved to the family. 

Perhaps what gave the play such wide- 
spread success (for it ran two years in 
New York and has since been steadily 
played all over America) was the faithful 
drawing of Spanish characters and the 
pictures of early California life—the 
Mission Garden under the amber sun, the 
old padre, the Spanish caballero asleep 
under the palms and grape arbor, the con- 
fusion of flowers, the girl coming in with 
the water-jug to be filled at the fountain, 
the drone of the mass, and the ring of the 
Mission chimes—all these went to please 
the lover of the beautiful. 

Besides, there was danced Canistita de 
Flores (The Little Basket of Flowers) as 
performed in the olden days. It was given 
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in full form with El Tecolero (the master 
of the dance). Juanita danced El Son, 
and there was also a battle of cascarones. 

The psychological interest of the play 
rests on the mixture of the two bloods in 
Juanita’s veins. For a while the Spanish 
flirt is uppermost, then the blood of her 
father—an American—begins to tell, and 
she becomes the practical, ambitious, 
Anglo-Saxon woman. The constant strug- 
gle between these two elements furnishes 
some of the strongest scenes of the play. 

The mother wishes her to marry the 
young Spaniard, Don Louis de la Torre; 
but after Kearney has saved her home 
(and her mother is still inflexible), Juanita 
leaves to become the Gringo’s wife. 

The costumes of the production were 
very carefully arranged, being true to the 
period, both in the case of the Spanish 
and Mexican inhabitants and also as to 
the Indian workers. 

One of the most lovable characters in 
the play is that of Padre Antonio, modeled 
closely on Mr. Tully’s remembrances of 
Padre Closa, the kind, gentle, hospitable 
father of the old school. In counter dis- 
tinction there is Kincaid, the grasping 
Nebraskan, with “business’’ as his slogan. 
Another interesting character is the old, 
haughty, hospitable grandmother, Cas- 
tilian to her finger tips. Also there are 
minor. characters like the major-domo; 
Sunol, a loyal servant half insane over his 
master’s death; vaqueros, etc. 

At the same time some racial traits are 
brought out in the character of the Span- 
iards, such as the mafiana (“tomorrow’’) 
of Don Luis, also the Spanish objection to 
that ‘‘nasty word ‘business’ ’’; in the case 
of the old grandmother who comes out to 
meet the invaders and says, ‘‘Senor, my 
house and everything in it is yours.” 

There is an historical foundation for all 
the incidents, and justice is done both to 
the Spaniard and the American in the 
matter. The play has been even more 
warmly praised by the Spanish people 
than by the American critics. 

In the meantime, while Richard was 
busy with his plays, Eleanor was busy on 
her own account. She had already written 
several small stories which had met with 
success, and two or three sketches of a 
biographical nature dealing with her life 
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on the prairies of Dakota. These sketches 
were written with a quaint, delicate, 
sympathetic touch that at once appealed 
to the heart, and yet possessed a literary 
quality that was as alluring and unique 
as it was simple and fascinating. 

With the same high ideals before her 
that her husband had, she determined to 
try for the highest goal at the beginning, 
and taking a manuscript with her on the 
first of their “playwright trips” to New 
York, she offered it to the Century Maga- 
zine, and it was at once accepted at a 
generous price and published with great 
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as her three big brothers needed a little 
sister.” 

Then with graphic power the author 
outlines the situation: ‘An icy blizzard, 
carrying in its teeth the blinding sleet that 
neither man nor animal could breast, was 
driving fiercely across the wide plains; 
and the red, frame dwelling and its near- 
lying buildings of sod, which only the 
previous morning had stood out bravely 
against the dreary, white waste, were 
wrapped and almost hidden in great 
banks that had been caught up from the 
river heights and hurled with piercing 
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success. The opening chapter clearly 
reveals the secret of its popularity, and at 
the same time helps to account for Mrs. 
Tully’s: serious outlook upon life. The 
chapter is entitled ‘“The Coming of the 
Stork,”’ and it opens as follows: “It was 
always a puzzle to the little girl how the 
stork that brought her ever reached the 
lonely Dakota farmhouse on a December 
afternoon without being frozen; and it 
was another mystery, just as deep, how 
the strange bird, which her mother said 
was no larger than a blue crane, was able, 
on leaving, to carry her father away with 
him to some family a long, long distance 
off, that needed a grown-up man as badly 


roars against them. . . . With darkness, 
the fury of the blizzard had redoubled, 
and the house had rocked fearfully as each 
fresh blast struck it, so that the nails in 
the sheathing had snapped from time to 
time and rung in the tense atmosphere 
like pistol shots. Momentary lulls— 
ominous breathing spells—had interrupted 
the blizzard, but they had served only to 
intensify it when it broke again. As 
it rose from the threatening silence to 
rending shrieks, the bellowing of the 
frightened cattle, tied in their. narrow 
stalls, had mingled with it and added to 
its terrors.”’ 

Inside of the house a neighbor-woman 
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had come to keep company with the ex- 
pectant mother. The day before the 
anxious husband had mounted his horse 
and started to get help from the army 
post, but he had been obliged to return, 
and had started again on snow shoes. 
The wife and neighbor-woman were both 
desperately anxious about his safety; 
upstairs in the attic threé big brothers 
were huddled close about the warm stove- 
pipe that came up through the floor, 
with the dogs at their backs. As the 
storm increased in fury, one of the dogs, 
a St. Bernard, “separating himself from 
the pack, sprang at a bound to the boarded- 
up window and, raising his head, uttered 
long, dismal howls. The big brothers 
hastened to quiet him and spared neither 
foot nor fist; but the dog, eluding them, 
returned again and again to the window, 
and mourned, with his muzzle to the west.” 
And it was just about this time that the 
stork alighted and the brothers heard 
from the open trap door a small, clear, 
hailing cry. 

The chapter thus concludes: ‘When 
the neighbor woman came softly up and 
put her head above the trap-door, she had 
to call again and again into the gloom, 
through which the lines of frozen clothes 
waved faint and ghost-like, before the 
big brothers awoke and, rising from their 
cramped positions, groped their way 
slowly to the stairs and followed her down. 
As they reached the sitting-room and 
stood in a silent, waiting row by the stove, 
the dogs about them, the neighbor woman 
tiptoed to the canopied bed in the corner 
and took up a tiny bundle, which she 
brought back and laid in the arms of the 
biggest brother. Then she leaned back, 
all fat and smiling, as the big brothers 
bent over the bundle and looked into a 
wee, puckered, pink face. It was the little 
girl.” 

The second chapter is entitled ‘‘A Fron- 
tier Christening,” and it tells of the eager 
search of the big brothers through the 
almanac, the World’s Atlas, and the dic- 
tionary to find a name that they would 
like. But the mother gave little thought 
to the subject. She was wondering why 
the days brought no word from the loved 
husband who was supposed to be in safety 
at the fort, waiting for the blizzard to 
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subside. The boys tried to calm her fears, 
but when two weeks passed by and their 
father did not return, they became alarmed 
themselves and started forth toward the 
army post with the St. Bernard. They 
did not have far to go. ‘‘The dog led them 
unerringly to a nearby bluff, from which 
they returned a sad procession. And next 
day a mound rose on the southern slope 
of the carnelian bluff and was covered 
high with stones, to keep away the hungry 
prowlers of the plains. The storm that 
ushered in the new life had robbed the 
farmhouse of the old.” 

It is when one carefully reads such a 
book as this “Biography of a Prairie Girl” 
that he sees how much can be packed into 
the first fifteen or sixteen years of one 
life. Imagine the sensitive child, almost 
preternaturally so, made susceptible to 
every influence by the tragic circumstances 
of her birth, living in such an environment 
as that afforded by the vast, bleak, wild, 
desolate Dakota prairies. Take the pic- 
ture she gives of the frontier christening 
and the harvest wedding and imagine her 
witnessing the quaint doings, herself a 
part of the childish games she so vividly 
describes. Then who can read without a 
quickening of his own feelings of sympathy 
the chapters devoted to her herding of 
the cattle, tied firmly onto the back of 
the pinto mare whose colt followed behind. 
Especially. does one sympathize with the 
youngster when, in stooping to pull the 
sheepskin blanket over her bare legs, she 
unthinkingly let go of the bridle, and, the 
pinto putting her head down to graze, 
the short reins slipped along her mane 
until they rested just behind her ears— 
far out of reach. One could almost cry 
with her and share her rage as the herd 
slowly wandered into the corn, followed 
by the pinto, which the little herder was 
unable to guide, and tears well up into 
the eyes as we see her, the big elder brothers 
having discovered the miscreant cattle 
and gone forth in wrath to drive them 
away, returning home and leaving the 
poor child far off on the pinto’s back, 
hidden from their sight in a grove of 
cottonwoods. When they arrived and 
found she was not there we can understand 
their hurried search for her with the aid 
of the great St. Bernard, who went directly 
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to the proper spot: “For there stood the 
blind black colt and the pinto with the 
bridle reins still swinging across her neck. 
And on her back lay the little girl, her 
arms hanging down on either side of the 
sheepskin saddle-blanket, her head _pil- 
lowed in sleep against her horse’s mane.” 

Then her pets—her badger, her blue 
mare and especially the cowbird that 
“picked the eldest brother’s fiddle strings 
in two,” and was “discovered digging 
holes in the newly-baked loaves of bread 
that had been set in a window to cool,” 
and who “‘stole hot potatoes out of a kettle 
on the kitchen stove,” and trod up and 
down in the pans of milk and destroyed 
the cream, though this was not found out 
for some time. All kinds of schemes were 
tried to find the culprit. Finally the elder 
brother “‘wrapped in a buffalo robe and a 
pair of blankets, sat on a bench behind 
the kitchen door, resolved to keep awake 
until morning in wait for the mysterious 
disturber” of the family milk pans. “The 
rest of the family prepared for bed, after 
providing him with the musket, powder 
and buck-shot and the clothes stick; and 
on looking in upon him before retiring, 
found him sitting grimly in his corner, the 
musket leaning against one shoulder, 
while upon the other perched the cow- 
bird.” 

In the morning when the girl’s mother 
and the family peeked in they found ‘‘the 
eldest brother stretched upon the bench 
—fast asleep.”’ 

Then for a time the milk pans were 
undisturbed, until at last the mother 
failed to cover them, and then the secret 
was out. “There on the edge of the shelf 
stood the cowbird, his head drooping and 
his wings half spread. But he was no 
longer black. From his crown to his legs 
he was covered with a coating of frozen 
milk that, hiding his glossy plumage, 
turned him into a woefully bedraggled 
white bird; while from the ends of his 
once glistening tail feathers hung little 
icicles that formed an icy fringe.” 

The little girl was now compelled to 
take a decisive step. On her pony, the 
cowbird on her shoulder, her ears still 
ringing with the pitiless command that 
was to drive the cowbird forth to the 
prairies again, she rode up the river. 
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“Once there, she got down carefully 
from her horse and, after placing her pet 
gently upon a stoae, took from her pockets 
a crust, part of a shrivelled apple, a chunk 
of gingerbread and a cold boiled potato. 
These she placed in front of him on the 
ground. Then she took him up, parted 
her lips to let him peck her teeth once more, 
held him against her breast for a long, 
bitterly sad moment, and mounting, rode 
away.” 

In her chapter on “‘The Misfit Scholar” 
the author reveals two things very strongly, 
viz., that disregard for academic authority 
that led her to dare to offer her book to 
an eastern publisher before she had even 
taken a course in English in her university, 
and that self-will and initiative that have 
since asserted themselves so often in 
making her self-reliant, self-dependent 
and able to make her own decisions. There 
is also that keen sense of humor that led 
her later to write ‘Cupid, the Cowpunch,”’ 
and that has been the saving grace in 
her life, keeping her from a too great seri- 
ousness and the danger of becoming a 
female prig. 

Then there were experiences with In- 
dians, one of whom sold her a sick mare, 
which she nursed back to life, broke, and 
discovered that she had been taught a 
trick. The Indian afterward stole the 
horse, and it was this trick that cost him 
his life. She had discovered that if she 
pinched the mare’s croup, she would 
promptly lie down. The Indian, after 
stealing the animal, finding himself pur- 


- sued, turned around to deride his pur- 


suers, and in doing so leaned for an instant 
on the mare’s croup. The horse obeyed 
the sign like a flash. . . . She stopped 
dead still and threw herself upon the 
ground, and Black Cloud, his face for 
once almost white, lunged forward, struck 
his head with crushing force against a 
boulder on the river’s edge, and lay as 
motionless as the rock itself.” 

Then came the day when the patient 
and loving mother was called away, and 
the little girl began to teach. But the 
brothers had larger ideas for her than this 
and they decided that she was to go to 
school, and just as she was leaving home 
there came a mirage into the sky of a city 
“whose buildings, inverted and magnified, 
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loomed through the clear, crisp air in 
marble-like grandeur, and whose spires, 
keen-tipped and transparent, were thrust 
far down toward the earth. ... Joy 
shone in her face, and into her eyes there 
came a light of comprehension, of deter- 
mination, and of enduring hope—and it 
was the radiant light of womanhood. 
And the biggest brother, looking proudly 
at her, knew at that moment that she 
was no longer a little girl.” 

It is a great book, that one can well 
afford to read more than once. 

A story is told about this book that may 
be true and may not be, but true or not, 
it is interesting and serves to point a 
moral. When Miss Gates sought to enter 
the English class of one of the universi- 
ties, she wastold that she could not be 
allowed to do so as she had failed to take 
the prescribed high school course in Eng- 
lish. The professor who thus refused her 
admission to his class was a literary aspir- 
ant, and for years had bombarded the 
eastern magazines with his mental lubri- 
cations, but in vain. Imagine his feelings 
when, without the stimulating help of 
his academic instruction, Eleanor dared 
to offer her book to the highest and most 
exclusive magazine in the land—the Cen- 
tury Magazine—and they accepted it! 

Her next book was a novel based on 
prairie life, ““The Plow Woman.” It was 
excellently conceived and carefully worked 
out. Then she allowed her humor to have 
free play in her creation of one of the most 
individualistic, lovable and picturesque 
“cowboys” of all literature. She wrote 
for one of the magazines a series of stories 
around the life of this man, Alec Lloyd, 
who, because of his irrepressible match- 
making, had been called ‘Cupid, the 
Cowpunch.” In re-reading it over to 
make selections one is simply baffled with 
the difficulty of choice. First he decides 
on one bit, and as he reads, discards first 
choice for a second. But the second and 
third are no better than the first. The 
atmosphere, the speech, the action is 
genuine cowboy from beginning to end, 
and the only sensible plan is to get the 
book and read it from beginning to end. 

The fourth book was one made up of 
short stories, taking for a name the title 
of the first: ‘‘The Justice of Gideon.” 
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They are all good stories and reveal Mrs. 
Tully’s versatile genius. Two of them 
especially deserve comment, one—‘‘Aga- 
tha’s Escort,” for its .genuine humor, 
and the other for its deep and touching 
pathos. It is entitled “Buenas Noches’”— 
Good-night— and is only the story of a 
pet parrot, spoiled by one of two old 
Mission padres, and almost hated by the 
other because she would destroy his be- 
loved roses. But both padres had a canary 
to which they were devotedly attached, 
and a cat. One day when the canary’s 
cage was out in the garden the cat came, 
determined to take the canary for his 
prey. The parrot saw what was coming 
and deliberately put herself in the cat’s 
way. ‘With a ‘Ga-a-wk!’ of defiance, she 
aimed her flight for the ground, took it 
in all but a somersault, and landed herself 
directly before the astonished Tomasso 
(the cat). Then once again she spread 
her wings and squared her rudder, making 
ready for a clash. 

‘“Tomasso’s eyes fell to her, he relaxed, 
body and tail, spitting resentfully. 

“Quickly emboldened, she came a hand’s 
breadth nearer him, snapping at the black 
tip of his nose. 

“He retreated to his haunches, 
directed a swift cuff her way.” 

The fight was now on, such as they had 
sometimes had in the kitchen, but this was 
fiercer and meant more. “It was over in a 
moment, when Tomasso fled, over path 
and grass, and into a dusky recess between 
the trunks of fir and pine. There he lay 
down, sulking and grumbling and licking 
his paws. But Loretta stayed where she 
was a little, holding her head sidewise 
in the attitude of a listener.” 

The reason for this is soon apparent. 
In the fight the cat had made her blind. 
When the padre came and engaged in 
conversation with her, he brought her a 
sweet biscuit which, however, she did not 
take. 

“The parrot suddenly lowered her head 
toward him, and he saw that over the 
grey of her feathered face was a splash of 
scarlet, as if a vivid fuschia petal had 
fallen there. 

‘“* Voretta!’ he cried anxiously, ‘Loretta! 
thine eyes!’ 

“She lifted her head until her beak 


but 
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pointed past the giant crucifix and straight 
into the glaring sun. 

“ ‘Buenos dias,’ he prompted tenderly, 
alarmed now at her unusual silence and 
the indifference shown his offering; ‘Lo- 
retta, buenos dias.’ 

“But she was settling herself upon her 
cross—like a perch as if for the night. 
‘A-aw, To-o-ny! To-o-ny!’ she returned 
with a little sleepy croak; ‘buenas noches! 
Good-night!’ ” 

Mrs. Tully’s new book, which is just 
about to be issued in New York, is, 
to my mind, by far the best thing she 
has yet written. It is entitled “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl.”’ It tells the story 
of a rich child, who had three persons to 
wait on her, a mansion to live in, an 
automobile to ride in, and every material 
thing needed to minister to her pleasure, 
and yet she was very unhappy. She longed 
for the intimate and sweet association that 
other children had with their fathers and 
mothers; she looked out of the windows 
and longed for freedom; she wanted to 
walk up and down the streets, unattended, 
as other children did; she wanted to go 
barefooted, and, in short, she longed for 
the natural and simple life of a child in 
place of the artificial, complex, wretchedly 
luxurious life the fates had forced upon 
her. : 

But there is another phase of the story, 
however, which is destined to make it 
famous. While it reminds one of ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland” in its fantastic whimsi- 
cality, it is very different from that cele- 
brated story, and strikes an equally new 
and novel note. Mrs. Tully has hit upon 
the fascinating idea of personifying and 
making concrete many of the everyday 
expressions that are exceedingly puzzling 
to children. For instance, ‘Don’t leave 
a stone unturned,” “you must pay the 
piper,” “she laughed in her sleeve,” ‘“‘he 
was all ears,”’ “give him a tongue lashing,” 
“she danced attendance,” “he drops his 
aitches,” “che murders the king’s English,” 
“she has sharp ears, sharp eyes, sharp 
tongue, etc.,” “a pig in a poke,” etc. 
These peculiar expressions are handled 
with a whimsical fascination that reveals 
nothing short of genius. 

In talking with Mrs. Tully about this, 
she said these expressions always used to 
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puzzle her when she was a small child, 
and that only recently, when she was 
chatting with the little daughter of Homer 
Davenport, the cartoonist, she said to 
her, ‘‘Mildred, you have a level head.” 
Instantly the child turned to the mirror, 
her hand to her head to see if it felt level. 

The story as a whole is a sort of Cin- 
derella turned backwards in that the poor 
little rich girl has too much and wants 
less. While it is humorous and whimsical, 
in reality it is full of intense pathos, 
strongly reminding one of Sarah Crewe’s 
stories. In style it is very much like Mrs. 
Tully’s own “Biography of a Prairie Girl.” 
Naturally it is somewhat satirical, and 
in places inclined to be socialistic. It will 
be a book that will appeal tremendously 
to children, but if any adult passes it by 
with a slighting idea that it is “merely 
a fantastic story for children,” he will 
reveal his own mental incapacity. The 
concluding chapters contain pretty direct 
thought and speech upon the lamentable 
deficiencies of some phases of our civi- 
lization, especially in the bringing up of 
the children of the nouveaux riche, and the 
remedies suggested are in line with the 
dicta of the world’s greatest thinkers. 
Altogether it is a most interesting and 
unusual book, and I await with unusual 
interest to see how it will be received by 
the public. 

Richard’s latest work is a play entitled 
“The Bird of Paradise.’ As far as I am 
aware, it is the first ambitious attempt to 
bring upon the dramatic stage the real 
life of the native Hawaiians. The drama 
is in three acts, which are laid at the time 
when the politics of Hawaii were being 
tampered with by Americans, and the 
United States flag was raised over the pal- 
ace, only to be ordered down again by 
President Cleveland. The chief character 
is Luana, a beautiful Hawaiian maiden, 
who proves to be the last direct descendant 
of the great king, Kamehameha. The 
time that this news is being broken to her 
is at a feast which is being given in honor 
of her eighteenth birthday. The steamer, 
however, comes in at the time, and white 
visitors appear. Luana wishes to receive 
them with genuine old-time Hawaiian 
hospitality, but the old priest whom, up to 
now, she has regarded as her father, tries 
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to forbid it. One of the American stran- 
gers is Paul Wilson who, with the most 
noble ambition and intentions, has come 
directly from one of the great universities 
to give his life in self-sacrificing labors for 
the good of the lepers of Molokai. He 
has a young lady friend with him, Miss 
Diana Larned, and these two are pro- 
foundly interested in the simple life of the 
natives. While they are engaged in enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities Luana insists upon 
offering them, a drunken white man ap- 
pears who is called in derision by the 
natives ‘Ten Thousand Dollar Dean.” 
He “butts in” to the conversation in rough 
and ready fashion, but is severely rebuked 
by the missionary and his wife, who have 
now appeared upon the scene. In his 
replies to the missionary Dean reveals 
the fact that he is well acquainted with the 
superstitions of the ancient Hawaiians, 
and this attracts Miss Larned to him, as 
she is engaged in the study of these sub- 
jects. She finds that he is a well-educated 
man, of much natural refinement, and 
becomes interested in him enough to urge 
him to pull himself together and be the 
man he is capable of becoming. 

The chief working out of the plot may 
be said to lie in the change that comes 
over the two young men—Paul Wilson, 
the American who comes with such am- 
bitions, and Dean, the drunkard. Wilson 
becomes enamoured of Luana, and ulti- 
mately he marries her, lured by this ‘Bird 
of Paradise’ away from his promised field 
of self-sacrificing labor. On the other hand 
Dean, stimulated to new life by the words 
of Miss Larned, goes to Molokai and 
actually achieves the work that Wilson 
had hoped to do. 

Another character that is introduced is 
Captain Hatch, a sugar planter and poli- 
tician, who seeks to use Luana and Wilson 
for his own financial ends. 

The second act is supposed to happen 
two years after the close of the first act, 
and during this time the great change 
in the degradation of Wilson has occurred, 
while at the same time Dean has trans- 
formed himself into a man. The former 
had yielded to the softness and sensuous- 
ness of Hawaiian life, and while Luana 
has been a good, true and loving wife, it 
has been from the standpoint of the 
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Hawaiian and not the American. The 
result, therefore, has been highly disas- 
trous to Wilson, in that his moral fiber 
was not strong enough to hold himself to 
his purposes against her seductive allure- 
ments. 

On the other hand, Dean, inspired by 
Diana Larned’s faith in him, went into the 
mountainous region on the island, where 
the coldness of the snow helped to stimu- 
late his enervated body, and there speedily 
won back his manhood and accomplished 
the work he had never deemed possible 
for himself. 

The tragic pathos of the situation be- 
comes most apparent in the first scene of 
act three. Here Captain Hatch is trying 
to use Luana and Wilson to further his 
own selfish ends. Luana’s_ simplicity 
revolts at being thus used, but her hus- 
band, his moral fiber destroyed by the 
luxurious life he has lived, is willing to 
descend even to dishonor to win emolument 
from Hatch. In her love for her husband 
Luana is willing to do anything he requires, 
and her efforts to become a “‘lady”’ in the 
American style, while amusing, are pa- 
thetic in the extreme. 

The second scene of act three, which is 
the final scene in the play, shows Luana 
won back to her own people, after having 
given up Wilson in loving self-abnegation, 
and she now makes a victim of herself, 
casting herself into the flaming lava in 
the hope of appeasing the anger of Pele, 
the fire goddess. 

The drama had its initial performance 
in Los Angeles, and its effect upon the 
public was instantaneous and most grati- 
fying. It was recognized immediately as 
a strong play, written with a hand that is 
growing to feel its power, arranged by a 
mind keenly observant of human nature 
in all its phases, and able to analyze and 
present these different phases in fascinating 
and powerful dramatic form. That Mr. 
Tully has large work before him as a 
dramatist there is no question, and having 
begun early and shown such remarkable 
ability in the beginning of his career, we 
can rest assured that he will achieve results 
that will bring him both fame and fortune, 
as well as leave a vivid impress upon the 
dramatic literature of the West. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tully have certainly 
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solved the problem of life far better than 
most couples of twice or three times their 
age, even though they were “irresponsible 
youngsters,” who dared to marry before 
their University terms had expired. To 
own a whole country hillside, covered with 
glorious trees, blazing in California sun- 
shine, through which a clear mountain 
stream comes clattering and battering; 
“to have and to hold,” in addition, a stable 
in which are housed priceless desert 
Arabian stud horses, mares and colts, the 
first of which are trained to bridle and 
saddle and to carry one up hill and down 
dale in tireless swiftness, as if on the wings 
of the wind, is something to have achieved. 
No great house, with its rooms filled with 
costly junk that means little or nothing, 
takes their energies to keep in order. A 
simple cottage, good enough to store their 
goods in, and to give them an eating place 
when they do not prefer to be outside, is 
all they claim or wish for at present. 
There is room for a friend, two, or a dozen, 
if necessary, and extra plates are always 
at hand. For bedroom they have the great 
out-of-doors of God, bay and laurel 
scented and shaded with giant oaks and 
pines, sycamores and cottonwoods. The 
cathedral stars—as Joaquin Miller some- 
where calls them because of their great 
luminosity in this atmosphere—look down 
upon them, and comets and meteor moons 
blaze through the heavens and over the 
earth for their delectation and joy. Each 
has his, her, own study, Richard on one 
side of the creek, Eleanor on the other. 
Each works in his, her, own way, and each 
delights to bring the finished result to 
the other as a surprise, or after having 
fully consulted during the process of 
creation. Ah, happy youngsters, you are, 
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indeed, able to sing with our own.Edwin 
Markham: 

I ride on the mountain top, I ride, 

I have found my life and am satisfied. 

Richard has settled down to the most 
steady of workers and husbands. He 
adores the girl who had faith in him and 
would become his bride in spite of the 
croakers, and together they are going hand 
in hand through life, a joy to the hearts 
of all who love to see talent and genius 
happily mated ‘and able to work out its 
power surrounded by sunshine and love. 

Postscript. Since the foregoing was 
written, important changes have taken 
place in the lives of the Tullys. The 
wonderful success of “The Bird of Para- 
dise” led to their being called to New 
York, not only to see after the staging of 
the play in the metropolis, but in order 
that Richard might consult with a manager 
and star who were desirous of securing a 
new play from his pen. Eleanor, also, is 
dramatizing her ‘Poor Little Rich Girl,” 
and arranging for its presentation in the 
East. Other circumstances, also, have 
arisen which show them the desirability 
for the present, at least, of living nearer 
to the great metropolis, which, after all, 
says much about what shall bring mone- 
tary returns to the literary creators of the 
day. Hence they are disposing of the 
ranch and selling the blooded stock. It is 
a great grief to them to see their Arabian 
pets scattered, but their life-work demands 
the sacrifice and they have made it unhesi- 
tatingly. The result is they will be able 
to devote themselves completely to their 
literary and dramatic work, and we are 
sincerely confident that the world will be 
the better and happier for their efforts. 
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CHAPTER I 


OR five days Wayne Harding 
had been riding toward Cali- 
fornia; for five days his heart 
had been turned toward New 
York, like the face of Lot’s 
wife toward Sodom. He saw 

- no flames of destruction fall- 

ing upon the city of the east, only a halo 

of the glory of the life he loved and 
which was to be his no more. 

He had never seen the West, had never 
felt its call, had very little curiosity con- 
cerning it. His thoughts during the long 
ride were busy with selfish retrospection 
and idle regret. Two weeks before he had 
been a young gentleman of social conse- 
quence and princely wealth. Today, he 
was a refugee from the sneers of his ene- 
mies and the contemptuous pity of those 
who had been his friends, speeding to the 
one earthly possession that remained to 
him, his mother’s neglected legacy, a four- 
acre ranch somewhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

No hopes of retrieving his shattered 
fortune, no hopes of new interests in life 
were permitted to combat the luxury of 
his grief in present misfortunes. He lived 
over and over those last few days of hope- 
less struggle against financial ruin; he 
rehearsed almost continuously the hour 
in which he had seen an idol broken, that 
hour in which his betrothed had dispas- 
sionately argued that two ycung people, 
reared as they had been, could never face 
a life of poverty together. 

At Needles the intense heat created a 





physical discomfort that brought him for 
the moment out of his mental miseries. 
Walking up and down the platform of the 
station, he noted the bright colors worn 
by the squaws who hawked their wares. 
He realized, for the first time, that he was 
in the great West, and felt diverted in 
spite of himself. The efforts of a young 
buck to escape the kodak of an insistent 
tourist amused him and he laughed aloud. 

That laugh, although Harding never 
knew, opened a door and offered egress to 
his imprisoned woes, so that, thereafter, 
they came and went no longer at his will, 
but at their own. 

Just as his journey was drawing to its 
close, he stood on the deck of a little ferry 
boat and watched the bold outlines of 
Point Loma with the eyes of a frightened 
child. 

“How could my mother have loved this 
place?”’ he wondered. “It is awe-inspiring 
and wonderful, a dwelling place for the 
gods. But for men and women of red 
blood—”’ 

He shuddered, but kept his fascinated 
gaze upon the crest of the hill. At the 
ferry landing, he was disappointed at the 
failure of the caretaker of his ranch to 
meet him. Following the directions of a 
wharf lounger, he started up a canyon 
road alone. 

Three months of drought had left the 
hills that rose on either side of him bare 
and brown. The pathway, that wound in 
and out and up beside the yawning crev- 
ices, was narrow and dusty. At one point 
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a long gopher snake was stretched across 
it like a rope, and the city-bred man 
waited cautiously until the thing had 
continued its deliberate way into the 
chasm. beyond. 

The steady pull up hill tired him. The 
unaccustomed burden: of his hand bag 
irritated him. He was hungry and 
thirsty. 

“T shall hate it,’’ he promised himself 
with childish petulancy. “I shall hate it. 
I should have taken a clerkship in New 
York and let them laugh if they would. 
Anything, anything is better than this.” 

“The path suddenly broadened into a 
wagon road. At one side a trim cypress 
hedge fenced in a small ranch that Wayne 
knew must be hisown. He stopped abrupt- 
ly and looked the property over with mild 
curiosity. The bungalow stood several 
hundred feet back from the gate. A gravel 
path, bordered with daisies, led to the 
steps of the low broad porch. On either 
side of the path were small girdens of 
flowers blocked out with large round 
stones. Back of the house stretched the 
vegetable gardens and poultry yards. 
There was a small orchard at the rear. 

As the stranger gazed at the scene, the 
door of the house opened and a young 
woman came slowly down the steps. She 
was dressed very much as he had seen 
young women dressed for the golf links. 
Her blouse was turned in at the neck, and 
her arms were bare to the elbows. She 
carried what, at first glance, he supposed 
to be a golf stick. It was, however, a hoe, 
and with it over her shoulder, the girl 
walked rapidly to the potato patch near 
one corner of the hedge. As she did not 
appear to see Wayne, he entered the gate 
and walked toward: her. 

Before he reached her side, however, 
she had begun to work with short strong 
strokes. As he approached, she glanced 
up and advanced rapidly to meet him. 

“Mr. Harding, isn’t it? I was not ex- 
pecting you until tomorrow. I have ap- 
peared very inhospitable.” 

-“T telegraphed from Los Angeles,”’ he 


explained, puzzling secretly over the 
identity of the young woman. 
“A telegram?” she smiled. -‘‘Then I 


shall find a notice of it when I go for the 
mail tomorrow. Come into the house.” 
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She led him into the house and into an 
attractive chamber in the northeast corner. 
Opening the casement, she drew back the 
white curtains. 

“Here are the Mexican mountains. 
Yonder is the old table mountain. At 
night you can look from this window across 
the bay and see the lights in the city come 
out one by one like fairy lamps. They 
say it is like the Bay of Naples.” 

He watched the panorama politely for 
a moment, but was unable to share her 
evident enthusiasm. 

“You are to have this bedroom,” she 
offered with an air of gracious finality 
that amused Wayne, inasmuch as the 
house belonged to him. 

There was more in the interior of the 
little chamber than in the landscape to 
attract the worldly eye and mind of the 
young New Yorker. The pictures upon 
the wall, the books above the writing desk 
interested him, and the plump, old-fash- 
ioned bed with its white counterpane 
invited him, wearied from long days. of 
travel. 

Nevertheless, the strange young woman 
who had taken possession of him, seemed 
to feel no inclination to let him rest. 

“Put the bag and your topcoat here 
and come into the orchard. Father is 
trimming the lemon trees. He will be 
eager to see you. He is very proud of our 
work.” 

She led him out through the melon 
patch, making a detour to exhibit with 
pardonable pride her sweet potato vines. 

“But I mustn’t show you much,” she 
interrupted herself. ‘Father will want to 
tell you all about everything himself.” 

Among the trees of the lower orchard 
they found Marion Alden, the caretaker. 
He greeted Wayne cordially but there was 
no suggestion of servility in his appear- 
ance or manner. He conducted the 
stranger about the place with all the pride 
of ownership. 

“Your ranch, Mr. Harding, is self- 
supporting and more: I have proved to 
my own satisfaction, at least, the asser- 
tion which I made many times before I 
came west, that a man who owns several 
acres in Southern California may live a 
happy, wholesome life of independence 
with no other source of income.” 
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“Several acres of land plus many days 
of hard work,” supplemented Wayne. 

“Hard work, of course, but work that 
brings greater than material reward. It 
has helped me to combat the progress of 
an incurable malady. Fifteen years ago my 
wife died. At the time I was a professor 
in a little college town. My orphaned girl 
was frail. My own bodily weakness was 
beginning to interfere with my class-room 
work. Broken in mind and body I came 
here at the suggestion of your father to 
look after this little place that had been 
your mother’s home. See what the life 
has done for Marian.” 

The girl was on her way to the house to 
prepare the evening meal. The men 
glanced at the retreating figure and each 
noted the grace which comes with perfect 
strength and control. 

“T wish it were in my power,” said 
Wayne gratefully, “to repay you fully 
for what you have accomplished for me.” 

“On the contrary,’ was the reply, “I 
am still in debt to your father.”’ 

The supper which Marian set before 
them was unlike anything which Harding 
had ever seen or tasted. The floral center- 
piece, the exquisite napery, the dainty 
china and the silver suggested the tea 
table of a fashionable drawing room. The 
food, however, was the fare of European 
peasantry. At the place of the young girl 
was arranged an old-fashioned tea service 
and a covered dish of hot buttered toast. 
The bread board held a coarse brown loaf, 
and near it stood a blue bowl of creamy 
cottage cheese. Smaller dishes of guava 
jelly and spiced figs tempted with their 
bright colors and pungent odor. Before 
each plate was a golden yellow omelet. 

Mr. Alden and his daughter ate slowly 
but with frank enjoyment of their food. 
To Wayne returned the avidity of his 
youth, and his wonder thereat made him 
preoccupied. 

That evening Mr. Alden and his daugh- 
ter sat side by side on the door steps in 
the wonderful starlight of the southern 
skies and rehearsed for the newcomer the 
idyll of their lives. 

In the hours of the early morning Wayne 
was awakened from his slumber by a 
frightened call of Marian’s. He dressed 
quickly and opened the door to find her 
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staring at him from the dimly lighted hall 
with tearless eyes. 

“My father—” she faltered. 

Harding followed her to the bed chamber 
of Mr. Alden. As they entered the old 
gentleman smiled and stretched a trembling 
hand toeach. ‘My stewardship is ended,” 
were his last words. 


CHAPTER II 


Wayne was staring into the rose trees 
and debating his duty toward the little 
black-robed woman whom he had just 
brought away from her father’s open 
grave. He could not put her out into the 
canyon. He could not let her remain 
alone with him. He could not go away 
himself because of his own accursed 
poverty. 

The touch of light fingers upon his arm 
made him turn to confront the object of 
his concern. 

“You are wonderifig what is to become 
of me,’ she accused. ‘Please do not 
worry. I have had three years in an East- 
ern college. I have had two years of work 
here with father. That should fit me to 
take my place anywhere in the whole 
world. I am packing now to go to the 
city. I shall soon find something to do.” 

‘Are you glad to go?” he asked abruptly. 

“That isn’t a fair question,” she re- 
proached. ‘You cannot know all that the 
life here has meant to me; but you must 
know I love it. Iam not a woman of many 
or great talents. Father said once that 
the only remarkable thing about me was 
that I was normal. I am afraid normalcy 
doesn’t count for much in the city.” 

“How can you know anything of life in 
the city?” he challenged. 

“One always sees more of a thing by 
standing just a little way off.” 

She returned to her own room and 
Wayne heard her moving about, opening 
drawers and closets, and he knew that she 
was continuing her preparation for travel. 
He pictured her as she journeyed to the 
city, carrying the burden of her recent 
bereavement. He saw her peddling her 
girlish talents to busy brusque men of 
affairs. A picture of her at work in a 
small office, stifled by tobacco smoke and 
annoyed by the familiar manner and 
coarse jests of employers rose in sharp 
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contrast to a review of her life amongst 
the flowers and fruits of the ranch. Her 
father would not have let her go. 

“Miss Alden,”’ he called sharply. 

She reappeared in the doorway gowned 
in a becoming traveling costume of blue. 
“The black is gone,” he commented. 

“T have no right to throw the shadow of 
my grief upon the lives of others. You 
wanted me, Mr. Harding?” 

“T have been thinking of my own posi- 
tion,” he lied glibly. ‘‘Have you thought 
that out here on this pocket handkerchief 
farm alone I am about as helpless as an 
infant?” 

“T have thought of that,’”’ she acknowl- 
edged frankly, ‘and have been trying 
to think of someone to help you. If you 
get someone who knows more than you 
do, he is apt to take advantage of you. 
If you find someone who knows less—”’ 

“T couldn’t. But if I hire someone who 
knows as little, between us we shall make 
a pretty mess of things. Miss Alden, I 
want you to stay. Let me give you the 
protection of my name.” 

She did not pretend to misunderstand 
him, and if she felt shocked at his offer 
she permitted no evidence of it. 

‘““You propose a step that is very serious 
for both of us.” 

“T realize that I am asking much of 
you, but I am asking less than you think. 
I offer you this home, my name. In ex- 
change I ask only your help and instruc- 
tion in my new duties. You shall live here 
as you would have lived had your father 
been with us. If the time comes when 
your heart calls you away from here, you 
are as free to go as though I did _not 
exist.” 

She did not reply at once, and Wayne 
turned again to the window that she 
might not read from his face his own in- 
difference in the matter. He had done his 
duty as he sawit. Personally, he had little 
to lose or gain by her decision. 

When she spoke there was no uncer- 
tainty in her tone. “I have been trying 
to decide for us both. You, Mr. Harding, 
are in a careless mood. With a woman’s 
intuition I have learned that financial loss 
alone has not driven you from your old 
life. You do not dread a loveless marriage, 
because any other would be impossible 
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for you now. As for me, from the plan 
you suggest I do not shrink because I 
trust you fully and because I do not want 
to go away. I cannot explain to you, and 
you could not understand if I did, why 
everything here calls to me. Perhaps I 
do not quite understand myself. But I 
am glad that you are going to let me 
stay.” 

Side by side, but unmindful of each 
other, they started on their bridal march. 
She was mourning for her dead father. 
He was grieving for his faithless love. 
The formality which united their lives in 
the eyes of men meant less to them than 
the signing of a deed. 

After the ceremony, they rode home 
across the bay just at sunset. Dolphins 
played about the boat, and although the 
sight was new to Wayne, and held his 
attention for a time, he felt greater amuse- 
ment in watching Marian’s childish interest 
in them. A baby seal swam close to the 
ferry boat. Sea gulls and pelicans were 
all about them, diving for fish, skimming 
the water, or calling noisily for their mates. 

As the sun sank behind Lomaland, they 
saw a little puff of smoke rise from Fort 
Rosecrans. A second later they heard the 
boom of the sunset gun. A thread of 
golden glory outlined the hills. 

“Tt is the most beautiful place in the 
world,” murmured Marian. 

To Wayne the point of land looked like 
a great barren rock, too heroic for cheer 
or beauty. That he had permitted pique 
and a‘boyish chivalry to chain him to it 
he resented. Life in California from the 
hour of his arrival at his ranch had been 
strenuous and fatiguing. He wondered 
selfishly whether he would ever again have 
an hour of luxurious indolence. 

And yet he had done nothirg of actual 
work upon his property. During the 
season of bereavement, the neighboring 
ranchers, true to the spirit of the west, 
had taken possession of the place and had 
done all the chores. Tomorrow the new 
life would begin in earnest. 

They were trudging up the canyon 
road, and, as if in answer to his thought, 
Marian spoke: 

“T have some seeds that must go into 
the ground tomorrow. You shall take 
your first lesson with the hand-plow. The 
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sun is hot these days. We must be up and 
at our work early.”’ 

“Shall we breakfast at eight?” asked 
Wayne, hoping his suggestion in the 
matter might be accepted. 

*‘Six,”’ she corrected. 

He was too indifferent to argue the 
matter, and neither spoke again until their 
home was reached. Their wedding supper 
they made from the cold and uninviting 
remnants of the funeral baked meats. 
Marian, overcome by her grief and the 


ca 


conflicting emotions which the day had 
brought, withdrew into herself. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, Wayne, 
after several futile attempts to interest 
himself in a book, retired unnoticed to his 
room. He was too weary in mind and body 
to rest, and for hours he tossed about the 
bed like a restless child. Toward morning 
he fell into a heavy sleep. 

But at six his relentless mentor knocked 
upon hisdoor. ‘Breakfast. Dress quickly. 
There’s lots to be done today.” 


(To be continued) 
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The worker in the arts is apt to drive himself and his work, forgetting 


that the fuller artist is driven. 


When a man pampers the body, following its fitful and imperious appe- 
tites, he surely stiffens the seal of the casket that incloses his Spirit. 





The world needs souls that can thrive on dreams and denials. 


It is stimulating to hear a man say, flat and unqualified, “I don’t know.” 


A people glutted with what it wants is a stagnant people. 


Old Mother Earth with her dead-souled moon—how she paints her 
devils for the eyes of big-souled boys; painting dawns above her mountains 
of dirt, and sunsets upon her drowning depths of sea; painting scarlet the 
lips of insatiable women, and roses in the heart of her devouring wines— 
always painting. Look to Burns and to Byron—who bravely sang her pictures 
—and sank. 
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JHN HAZZARD was lost in 
thought. His gnarled fingers 
were locked before him, and 
every line of his wary old 
face expressed deep concen- 
tration. Hoover, his con- 
fidential secretary, paused 
uncertainly on the threshold. 

“T think, sir, you had 
better wait awhile,” he whis- 
pered nervously to a young 
man in the hall behind him. 
“When he thinks—” 

“Oh, bother his thinks!’’ the stranger 
exclaimed impatiently, and, eluding the 
man’s detaining hand, he entered the 
room. 

““Mr.—ah!—Hazzard, I believe?” he 
interrogated pleasantly, thrusting a confi- 
dent hand under the nose of the abstracted 
millionaire. 

“Why—what in thunder! 

Hoover! Here, Hoover!” 

“There, there,’ soothed the young man, 
patting an imaginary 
back in the air, “‘I won’t 
hurt you. I haven’t a 
bomb, neither am I one 
—though I’ll be blest if 
I don’t look it,” he 
added sorrowfully, 
glancing down at a 
pair of spotted, baggy 
trousers. ‘“Twelve dol- 
lars shot to—that is, 
gone up the spout, all 
on account of the dis- 
graceful condition of 
your parks. It’s scarce- 
ly possible for a well- 
dressed man to sleep 
there without getting 
mussed up,” he ended 
accusingly. 





Why— 





“Mr.—ah!—Hazzard, I believe” 
(772) 


“What the devil? 
astounded Hazzard. 

“Don’t blame Rover,”’ the other begged 
earnestly, drawing up a chair and sitting 
down. ‘He growled and showed his teeth 
properly at the door, but I rushed him. 
Now, Mr. Hazzard,” he continued briskly, 
taking a.paper from his pocket and hitch- 
ing his chair till his knees nearly touched 
those of the older man, “I see by the 
morning edition of—’’ 

“Oh! You’re Carmichael’s new man. 
Hoover, get out and shut the door,” 
Hazzard interrupted in a relieved voice, 
relaxing in his chair. ‘‘Why the devil 
didn’t you say so? I’ve been waiting for 
you for an hour.” , 

“So?” the visitor inquired pleasantly. 

“Yes. And you hustle right back and 
tell Carmichael that there isn’t a word 
of truth in that article.” He indicated the 
newspaper wrathfully. “I haven’t sold 
out, and I don’t intend to. Instead, tell 
him to put all he can beg, borrow or steal 
on copper, as I have 
done, for by the middle 
of the week—” 

“Beg pardon,” the 
stranger interrupted 
with an airy wave of 
the hand, “there’s a 
mistake, but before I 
explain, I would like to 
ask a favor of you.” 


he 


Hoover!’’ gasped the 


“Light?” 
“Thanks, no. I have 
a match left. But, will 


you loan me fifty?” 
“Humph! Did Car- 
michael tell you to bor- 
row it?” the older man 
asked in surprise. 
“Oh, no, I find myself 
a little short; that’sall.”’ 
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“But why not get an advance. from 
him?” Hazzard demanded with a puzzled 
frown. 

“Can’t do it, my dear sir; don’t know 
him,” the other returned, painstakingly 
scratching a spot from his trousers. 

“Don’t know him!”’ thundered the mil- 
lionaire. “And you are using his name 
to get money out of me?” 

“Not so fast! It was you who said I 
was Carmichael’s man, and then roused 
in mea desire for copper that I have not the 
means of gratifying; and the thought came 
to me that likely you would be willing to 
put fifty-on copper for me, and then take 
it out of my salary. See?’ And he smiled 
disarmingly up into the face of the irate 
Hazzard, who had gotten heavily to his 
feet. 

“Salary! What in thunder do you mean? 
Hoover, come here!”’ 

“T’m here, sir,” the man returned in a 
small, awed voice. 

“Hoover, do you know anything about 
this lunatic?” 

“Only that he asked if you had hired a 
chauffeur yet, and then dodged in here 
before I could stop him.” 

“Nice Rover,’ murmured the young 
man encouragingly. 

Hazzard sat down again, eyeing the 
young man with mingled curiosity and 
anger. ‘Will you kindly state your busi- 
ness and get out?” he snapped. 

“Thank you. Would have done it 
before—the stating, not the getting out, 
we will hope—had I found it possible 
without being actually ‘rewd.’” He 
pronounced the last word with such a 
prim pursing of his lips and deprecating 
glance that the elder man smiled in spite 
of himself. 

“If you will remember,” he continued 
briskly, “I advanced fearlessly to your 
desk and attempted to state my errand, 
just as Lesson 39 of the correspondence 
school advises, but you interrupted me, 
and not having the leaflet handy—but 
there! I’ll begin again.”’ He rose, and 
bowing impressively, extended his hand, 
which the other took dazedly. 

“Mr. Hazzard, I believe? My name is 
Wetherell; Dillingham Pickering Weth- 
erell. Penny-dreadful, isn’t it? Well, Mr. 
Hazzard, I see by this paper that you want 


a chauffeur.” He sat down again and 
crossed his legs. ‘“‘No, don’t interrupt, 
or I’ll have to begin all over again. Now, 
my dear sir, I know an auto as I do my 
abc’s. I know her from her bonnet to 
her rubber heels, having had considerable 
experience with the sex, and I can coax 
more out of her than the next one. I have 
had five of my own,” he explained depre- 
catingly, ‘‘and acted as wet nurse to at - 
least a dozen others. Why, Jim says— 
but here! you can read for yourself.” 
He hurriedly took a sheaf of envelopes 
from his pocket and ran over them, mut- 
tering, ‘‘Lawyer, collector, stenographer, 
bookkeeper, clerk, chauffeur—ah, here 
we are!’’ and he spread a rumpled and 
not over-clean sheet on the other’s knee. 

“Jim can’t be beat when it comes to 
grinding out a set of valves,”’ he remarked 
apologetically, “but he isn’t exactly strong 
with the pen. I’ve advised a correspond- 
ence school—”’ 

“Oh, hang your correspondence school,” 
growled the other, glancing over the sheet. 
“But, who is this Jim?” 

“Owns the biggest and only garage in 
Chester, where I hail from, and it grieves 
me to admit that he still pronounces 
garage phonetically. But what’s in a 
name?” he asked, sighing resignedly. 
“You will agree with me that the rest of 
the aphorism is peculiarly applicable in 
this case.” 

“The recommendation is all right,” 
Hazzard admitted grudgingly, “but I—” 

“Wait!” the young man interrupted 
peremptorily. “Those,” indicating the 
sheaf of letters on the desk, “are vouchers 
of my ability. Didn’t know what I’d 
run up against in New York, you see. 
These,” and he extracted another bunch 
of letters from his pocket, “‘these set forth 
what a good boy Dilly really is. The others 
were specific; these are general.” And 
he flung them, one by one, onto the desk. 

“See here!’’ Hazzard cried testily, “I 
haven’t time to read your biography; 
besides, I—”’ 

“It is a waste of time when I’ll soon 
demonstrate what I can do—and what 
I am,” he appended modestly, dropping 
his eyes. 

Hazzard laughed outright. “Of all the 
confounded assurance! Why, you blither- 
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ing idiot, you wouldn’t last fifteen minutes 
with Louise.” 

“Your daughter?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Try me and see,” suggested the peti- 
tioner soberly. 

The older man opened his mouth to 
speak, paused, frowned; and then, drawing 
a sheet from one of the envelopes, glanced 
over it indifferently. At the signature, 
however, he gave a start of surprise. The 
watchful Hoover took it from him, replaced 
it in its envelope, and silently spread 
another before him. The third he waved 
away, and his eyes narrowed speculatively 
as he scanned the young man from head 
to foot. 

The would-be chauffeur, aware of the 
inspection, snapped his six feet of muscular 
energy rigidly erect, folded his arms high 
on his swelling chest, tilted his handsome 
head at an imperious angle, and met the 
other’s gaze with one of such ludicrous 
loftiness that the millionaire burst into 
laughter. 

“You confounded monkey,” he chuckled. 
“If you get a move on you can catch the 
five-thirty. Here’s the address; but may 
the Lord be merciful when Louise gets 
hold of you.” 

Dillingham Pickering Wetherell reached 
the Hazzards’ modest, twenty-room sum- 
mer cottage as the clocks were striking 
nine. A white-capped maid, sitting on 
the steps of the piazza, took his card and 
ushered him into the reception hall and 
then disappeared into an adjoining room 
from which emanated the sound of music, 
laughter and the rhythmical tap of dancing 
feet. Lost in thought, he did not hear 
the sound of approaching footsteps. 

“Mr. Wetherell?’’ asked a clear, decisive 
voice at his elbow. 

“Yes. Miss Hazzard, I presume,” he 
returned with his affable smile, rising and 
extending a note, which she opened 
wonderingly. 

“Dear Louise,” it ran. ‘“‘Do as you see 
fit with the bearer, but hang onto him 
till I come. He’s one too many for your 
loving Dad.” 

“Dear Dad,” she said smilingly, giving 
him her hand. “I wish he could have come 
up with you, Mr. Wetherell.” 

“Here, too,” the young man agreed 
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promptly. ‘We were getting on capitally 
when I left.” 

“Ts he well?’’ she asked, for want of 
something better to say. 

“Fit as a gamecock, though I must say 
he appeared a little peeved early in the 
afternoon, as though his luncheon had not 
agreed with him. For some time he called 
alternately on his. Maker and Hoover.” 
He chuckled reminiscently. 

“Poor father,” laughed the girl. “He 
does get so exasperated. What was it this 
time?” 

“Copper and Carmichael, I believe. 
Really, Miss Hazzard, you should counsel 
moderation,” he added seriously, ‘‘or 
he’ll be leaving by the apoplectic route one 
of these days.” 

“T know,” she began, but stopped short 
and her eyes met his smilingly as voices 
augmented the orchestra, which was 
playing a popular waltz. ‘You will join 
us?” she asked graciously. ‘You are not 
too tired?” 

“Never too tired for that,’’ he returned 
with a nod toward the closed door. ‘But, 
do you really want me?” he asked bluntly, 
supposing, of course, that the note had 
explained his presence. 

“Want you?” she repeated in surprise, 
and glanced at him keenly, much as her 
father had done. 

“Do you want me?’ he asked again, 
noticing her scrutiny. “I am yours to 
command.” 

“Yes, I want you,” she returned deci- 
sively; but with a quick intake of breath 
like one suddenly awakened. “I need 
you,” she added plaintively. “I have 
eleven girls and only six men in there.” 

“Dreadful!’’ Wetherell sighed. “If only 
I were hydra-armed.” 

“That wouldn’t help your dancing, I 
fancy,’’ laughed the girl. 

“No, but I could do wonderful execu- 
tion on the stairs and veranda,” hereturned. 

“Mr. Wetherell!’’ she exclaimed in 
pretended alarm. ‘‘Now, I am really 
afraid for my precious eleven.” 

“Better keep me near you,”’ he warned’ 
darkly. 

“T will. There’s a waltz—”’ 

“Heaven forfend,”’ he interrupted, aghast 
as she started toward the door. “Not in 
these clothes!” 


’ 
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“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve been dragged through 
the subway, shot through the tunnel, and 
snailed along the elevated till they’re in 
such a condition that I’ve been con- 
strained to hang ’em on the fire escape 
at night for fear of spontaneous combus- 
tion.” 

“They don’t look—”’ she began. 

“Then I slept in the park, and that 
finished the color scheme that I suppose 
the little old town had had in her mind 
all the time. See?” And he wrathfully 
turned over a stained sleeve for her 
inspection. ‘The decorations from a toy 
balloon, I should judge.” 

“You fell asleep on the 
grass?”’ she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

For a moment he regarded 
her askance. ‘And woke up 
on it, too, madam,” he re- 
turned shortly. ‘But I was 
about to remark that there 
is even now a small object 
lying yonder in the moonlight 
that contains great possibili- 
ties.” 

“Perkins!” she called un- 
hesitatingly, ‘‘Perkins, get 
Mr. Wetherell’s bag and take 
him to the room over father’s 
den. I must return to my 
other guests now,”’ she said 
to him, ‘‘but I will be waiting 
for you.” 

“You are very kind; but 
I require a further promise to make my 
happiness complete.”’ 

‘“‘And that is?”’ she asked graciously. 

“The first waltz after my return.” 
Then, emboldened by something he read 
in the glowing, upturned face, he contin- 
ued quickly, ‘“‘and the last one tonight.” 

“They are yours,” she said softly; then 
seeming to realize that it was a stranger 
to whom she was speaking, albeit he had 
been sent by her cautious father, she added 
lightly, “I must safeguard the precious 
eleven as much as I can, you know.” 

“T’ll assist you, never fear,” he returned 
quickly, with a glance from his handsome 
eyes that drove her precipitously to the 
cool darkness of the piazza, instead of the 
ballroom. 





He continued quickly, ‘‘and 
the last one tonight”’ 
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“Dilly, my boy,” Wetherell said a few 
minutes later to a most gratifying. reflec- 
tion that smiled at him from the mirror, 
“you certainly are the lucky one. Your 
checkered career—checkered, did I say? 
It’s been more like a Highland plaid of 
generous dimensions and lurid coloring 
this past month; but it’s over, effaced, 
blended into soft grays and pastoral 
greens.” The eyes regarding him wid- 
ened with sudden enlightenment. “And 
with cunning little true-lover’s knots 
scattered plentifully over it, or this heart 
of mine has lost the power to read its 
symptoms aright.”” And he nodded his 
head prophetically in unison 
with the one in the glass 
before he turned away. 

He enjoyed the evening 
immensely. Among the 
guests he found a number of 
acquaintances, and, to their 
mutual delight, the president 
of the college he had so 
reluctantly left at his father’s 
death a year before. He felt 
a pleasant sense of responsi- 
bility after Louise’s com- 
plaint at the dearth of men, 
and no thought of his incon- 
gruous position obtruded 
itself, for the name of 
Wetherell had, thus far, been 
one to conjure with. He 
danced laughter into the eyes 
of the precious eleven, re- 
placing it with frank tears 
when, later, he sang of the sailor lover who 
never came back. 

He was a man of unbounded assurance, 
was Dillingham Pickering Wetherell, but 
it might have flattered even him to have 
known that he went down with the gallant 
bark eleven times—possibly twelve—that 
night, and that eleven—possibly twelve— 
pairs of eyes were brighter when, through 
the quickly dissipated mist, they saw him 
still at the piano with no hint of salt water 
or dank seaweed about his handsome 
blonde head. 

“John Hazzard. Dear sir: an_as- 
tounded man in New York read the next 
night. ‘The Lord has had mercy, for the 
crucial fifteen minutes passed off blithely, 
and I am now a delighted and wellnigh 
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indispensable adjunct to your charming 
family. Place, car, and daughter, as well 
as your hum—no, not on your life!— 
your honest servant all O. K. Dillingham 
Pickering Wetherell. (Per Lesson No. 
72.)" 

“Well, I'l be damned!’ muttered the 
millionaire dazedly. “Hoover! Here you, 
Hoover! Bring me a time-table! No-o, 
never mind,” he amended, and drew from 
a pigeon hole the packet of letters Wetherell 
had carelessly left on the desk. To each, 
however, had been added a second letter, 
a reply to one of inquiry from the cautious 
Hoover; and Hazzard, the 
newly-rich, read certain 
facts, incidentally men- 
tioned, about the Weth- 
erell tree that made his 
own carefully nurtured 
sapling a puny thing in- 
deed. The eulogies on 
the man himself he scarce- 
ly noticed, his shrewd 
common sense having 
decided that before he 
sent him home. 

“The train is late,” 
Wetherell announced to 
Louise. “Shall we wait 
here in the car?” 

“Yes. Won’t father be 
surprised to see us here at 
this time of the night— 
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“Neither, but that we have done it so 
quickly,” he explained. ‘Really, I have 
half a mind to tell him tonight.” 

“But I don’t love you, Mr. Wetherell,’’ 
she objected. 

“Oh, yes, you do.” His tone was confi- 
dent. ‘I surprised it in your eyes when 
I slapped the gardener for you the other 
day, and you’ve shown it in dozens of 
other ways all this week. Why, Wednesday 
when I herded Tommy Atkins out in the 
pasture till train time to keep him from 
proposing, and Thursday when you had a 
headacheand I amused the crowdallday—” 

“T was grateful, and I 
suppose I showed it,’’ she 
interrupted, avoiding his 
eyes, “but gratitude and 
love—” 

‘Louise!’ he said sud- 
denly, and she started at 
the sound of his voice. 
The gay audacity, the as- 
surance, was gone; and 
she realized that, for the 
first time, she was face 
to face with the man him- 
self. ‘“‘Louise, I love you! 
Will you be my wife?” 

“We scarcely know 
each other,” she fal- 
tered. 

“There is no question 
of knowing in a love like 


” 


and in this rain?” she ours, dear,” he told her 
asked. “Tt wasn't Lesson No, 23, Sir,’ solemnly. ‘I knew the 

“Undoubtedly. I have Wetherell_returned quickly moment I saw you; and 
half a mind—”’ he turned you, Louise—”’ 


in his seat and regarded her meditatively, 
“T have half a mind to give your — the 
surprise of his life tonight.” 

“How?” she asked, anticipating some 
unusual nonsense. 

“I would tell him that we love each 
other,” he returned calmly. 

“Speak for yourself, John,” she retorted 
quickly, then asked: 

“And what do you think father would 
say?” 

“Either, 
you, my children. 

“But why should he be surprised?’’ she 
asked, laughing. ‘‘That you should conde- 
scend to notice poor me, or that I should 
dare raise my eyes to so masterful a man?” 


‘Here, Hoover,’ or ‘God bless 


’,”) 


‘“‘What?—Where?—” she began fear- 
fully, as he rose. 

“I’m coming back with you. 
has changed, and—”’ 

“Oh, don’t! You'll get wet!’’ she cried 
distractedly. 

He made no reply, but sitting down 
beside her, drew her from the corner 
where she had shrunk, half frightened, 
into his arms. 

“I—oh! I think—oh! I never saw 
such a man!’ she cried tremulously, 
making one last effort for the freedom she 
did not in the least want. 

‘“‘Never, dearest?’ he demanded exult- 
antly when, at length, she lay quiet in 
his arms, her troubled face upturned -to 


The wind 
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his. ‘‘Then tell me that you love me; 
that you will be my wife?” 

“TI can’t! I—oh, I don’t know,” she 
said breathlessly, averting her face. 

“You surely know,” he urged. 

“T don’t; only—”’ 

“Only what?” 

“That I either love you or hate you 
awfully; I don’t know which.”’ 

“You! 
doing here, Louise?” Mr. Hazzard asked 
as he stepped into the car from a train 
whose lateness had not been decried by 
at least two of the trio. 

“Promising things mostly, father,’’ she 
returned brightly. 

“But you might have caught cold in this 
beastly rain,’’ he grumbled. 

“Oh, no! I saw to it that she was warmly 
wrapped up,” Wetherell assured him, with 
a glance at Louise. ‘‘Now we're off; 
that is, if you didn’t check anything, 
grip, or Hoover, or—”’ 

“No, confound you! the bag is all I 
brought,’’ chuckled the older man. 

“There’s a little matter, Mr. Hazzard—”’ 
Wetherell began when he had deposited 
the bag on the hall seat. ‘‘No, don’t 
begin to rumble. I’ve given Chris my old 
goggles to put up the car, and as I said, 
there’s a little matter—” 

“Tf it’s about your week’s wages, young 
man, it will wait till tomorrow,’ Hazzard 
interrupted, frowning. 

“Wages?” Louise repeated wonderingly. 

“Yes, he means my little fifteen per, 
dearest,’’ Wetherell explained airily. Then 
to the astonished father, ‘‘No, it isn’t 
wages, Mr. Hazzard; it’s Louise. I’m 
going to marry her.” 

“Louise! Marry Louise?” cried the older 
man dazedly. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Wetherell assured him, slip- 
ping an arm about the girl. 


Why, what the devil are you 
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“He is. We are,’’ she affirmed, nodding 
and smiling at her father’s evident bewil- 
derment. 

“But, Louise—oh, my Lord, girl,” he 
blustered, “marry him, a chauffeur?” 

“A chauffeur?” she repeated, bewildered 
in turn. ‘Why, your note said—” Turn- 
ing quickly, still in Wetherell’s arm, she 
took the note from a drawer of the secre- 
tary, her face expressing many and varied 
emotions. 

The two men watched her silently, 
the younger with the confidence of igno- 
rance, the older with a sudden, almost 
startling sense of pride and security as 
he thought of Louise and his millions 
in the shade of the sturdy Wetherell 
tree. 

“Do as you see fit with the bearer 

* * * He’s one too many for your loving 
Dad,’ ”’ Louise read aloud, the light of a 
new understanding dawning in her eyes. 
Then she turned and looked long and 
searchingly up into Wetherell’s face, her 
own becoming very tender. 

‘What is it, dear?” he asked, surprised 
at her scrutiny. 

“Nothing,” she answered lightly. “I 
was only wondering if I had obeyed father’s 
instructions.” 

“You have,” her father admitted dryly. 
“T told you to hang onto him—” 

“And to do with him as I saw fit,’”’ she 
supplemented. 

“And all I want to know now,” Hazzard 
added, sinking weakly into a chair, “‘is 
what lesson of your confounded corre- 
spondence school you found all this in?” 

“Tt wasn’t Lesson No. 23, sir,’ Weth- 
erell returned quickly. 

The older man stared at him for a 
moment. ‘I wish that confounded Hoover 
—’ he began, then a slow smile crinkled 
his thin lips and he extended his hand. 
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OUR FORBEARS 


By EDITH MINITER 


H, wondrous were the dishes 
On which our forbears fed, 
Ye gods and little fishes! 

No wonder they be dead. 


To make a Tureiner. Take a china bowl or pot 

And at the bottom lay fresh butter—quite a lot— 

Beefsteaks with bacon larded, and veal steaks from the leg, 
Hack them and wash them over with milk and yolk of egg, 
Then forc’d meat and young chickens, pigeons and rabbits, too, 















NY Sweetbreads, lamb-stones, cock’s combs and palates quite a few, 
he, Pistachia nuts and barberries, with lemons sliced in halves, 
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Oysters and also tongues of either hogs or calves; 
With salt and nutmegs season and sweet herbs cut up fine, 
Put in a quart of gravy and bake from one to nine. 
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’Tis said, ‘‘This can’t be beaten, 
Within the mouth ’twill melt.” 
But when it all was eaten 
I wonder how they felt? 
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To make it Ebulum. To a hogshead of strong ale 
Take juniper berries and elderberries enough to fill a pail, 
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After it’s boiled and ceased to work, add ginger, cloves and mace, - 
Eringo-root, citron, and all other Herbs o’ Grace; XN 
Nutmegs and candied orange, cinnamon gros’ly beat, A) 
Drink with lumps o’ double refined sugar to make it sweet. iy 
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Laws both dark and deeply blue 
Need to be enacted; 

When they had imbibed this brew 
Wonder how they acted? 
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To make a *Skirret Pye. Your skirrets blanche and spice, 
Lay in the pye with marrow bone and orange peel—a slice— 
Toss over these some chestnuts with salt and grated bread 
(I don’t know what a skirret is when all is done and said!) 
Let your caudle be of white wine, verjuice and butter-oil, 
Thicken with sack and yolks of eggs—serve it on the boil. 
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If on such our forbears fed 
At ev’ry house of call, 

The wonder isn’t that they’re dead, 
But that they lived at all. 





* “ Skirret’’—A sweet tuberous root cultivated in Europe.—Epb. 
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FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION, 1000-1800 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


HEN or how man first 
began to use missile 
weapons is, of course, 
a sealed book. We 
know, however, that 
while the Arabs of the 
north coast of Africa 
make no use of the 

bow, they have long been singularly expert 

in throwing large stones, equalling if not 
excelling the skill of the best baseball 
pitchers. Indeed,in the palmy days of the 

Sallee corsairs, when their few harbors were 

almost impassable because of the shoaling 

of the bars, or closely blockaded by irate 

European cruisers, many vessels were 

taken by their big boats, manned by thirty 

or forty men, whose volleys of stones, 
thrown with terrible force and accuracy, 
soon cleared the decks of most of the small 
merchantmen of that era. As late as the 
twelfth century the Norse Vikings carried 
a supply of carefully selected “donicks” not 
only for ballast, but for ammunition, and 
they formed an important part of the 
munitions for the defence of besieged 
towns. The adoption of slings, generally 
made with two thongs of plaited leather, 
increased the range, accuracy and terrible 
effect of comparatively small missiles, 
in the armies of ‘Asia, Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the sling had a tough, wooden handle 
and only one thong, and with it very 
large stones were thrown from high ram- 
parts by powerful and expert slingers. 
The Grecians, Cretans and the people 
of the Balearic Isles were famous for many 
centuries as expert slingers, and in the 
regular service were furnished with leaden 
missiles, generally in the shape of an 
almond, and often bearing the device of 

the slinger or his leader, and sometimes a 

grim motto like “Take this.” 





The club was also a primeval weapon, 
and every boy knows how naturally it 
becomes a missile when no other is at hand. 
Few realize, however, its capacity for use 
as a whirling, flying weapon, which may be 
made to strike with the end or centre as 
the skilled marksman may decide, like the 
curved throw-stick with which the Egyptian 
sportsman killed the wild fowl of the Nile; 
the “‘cock-stick”’ with which the Irish peas- 
ant still “thraces’’ hares on the mountain 
sides in winter, and the wonderful boom- 
erangs of the Australian aborigines which 
no civilized race has ever originated and 
few civilized men have ever been able to 
use effectively. The spear, which in a 
certain sense may be said to have originally 
been a long club with a pointed head, be- 
came in most armies “the spearsman’s 
twilight wood” which alone held the de- 
batable point against fearful odds or car- 
ried all before it with an irresistible rush of 
phalanxed spearmen. The lance was, 
however, also a missile weapon, and among 
the Norsemen, and especially the Ice- 
landers, seems almost always to have been 
launched through space at the enemy. 
The Jewish javelin, the Roman Pilum, and 
the Moorish djerridh, like the Kaffir and 
Zulu assegai, were also missile weapons, 
as indeed were the mace and war-axe, 
the sharp-edged Marhatta war-quoit, the 
Gaucho bolas and even the knife and 
dagger. 

At a very early date, the bow was 
adopted with which a man could more 
effectually use his bodily strength to give 
increased speed and range to the javelins 
which he had hitherto cast by hand. 

Probably no engine of barbarian use and 
origin has ever utilized a single man’s 
skill and power to such advantage. For 
there is no doubt that the best English 
archers of Crecy and Agincourt could de- 
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liver effective volleys at 240 yards, and seri- 
ously annoy a body of troops at 400. The 
extreme range to which a strong and espec- 
ially skillful archer could send a clothyard 
shaft was probably somewhere about 600 
yards. Indeed until well into the eight- 
eenth century its claims to superiority 
were strongly advocated. 

But such force and skill was only at- 
tainable by men trained from childhood 
to draw the bow, and in battle the labor 
was most exhausting, and the service ex- 
posed and dangerous. The arbalest, or 
cross-bow, which substituted a massive 
steel bow, bent by a powerful lever, or 
still more powerful windlass acting on an 
endless cord running through small iron 
sheaves, discharged its quarrels or short 





BALLISTA WITH WEIGHT TORSION 
(Fourteenth Century) 


thick bolts with great force and accuracy. 
Almost any stout and intelligent recruit 
could become an efficient cross-bowman 
in a few weeks, and until some years after 
the settlement of Boston, the cross-bow 
was still considered an efficient weapon for 
certain purposes. 

Upon principles embodied in the bow 
and sling were constructed huge and 
terrible machines for the reduction and 
defence of fortresses and walled cities. 
The smaller of these was a veritable cross- 
bow of wood or metal, or with a segmental 
bow whose two halves strained to their 
utmost tension a twisted mass of tough 
sinews or cordage, and discharged large 
arrows, heavy beams, great stones, and 
barrels of missiles and almost unquench- 
able fire. A comparatively. small model 
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of one of these big crossbows some years 
ago sent a four pound arrow eight hun- 
dred yards or nearly half a mile, as we 
learn from a communication made by 
Colonel Dufour of the Swiss army to the 
French Emperor Napoleon III. Other 
engines, made on the principle of the sling, 
rained upon besieged cities and fortresses 
arrows over twenty feet long, great beams 
of wood and boulders weighing several 
hundred pounds. Their greatest range 
with suitable projectiles is said to have 
exceeded 1,000 yards. Josephus relates 
that the great ballistas used by Vespasian 
in Judea crushed battlements, towers and 
whole ranks of men. 

All these machines were styled in med- 
ieval Latin gunna, a war engine; in Gaelic 
gonna, any engine projecting a weapon; and 
the old English word gonne is said to 
have had a like meaning before the in- 
vention of gun-powder, which invention 
indeed revolutionized the whole art of 
war, since it no longer required the ex- 
ertion of great or acquired strength to give 
to missiles less bulky than the “almond” 
of the slinger a force that pierced the 
costliest armor; and to huge stone or iron 
spheres a range and impact that broke 
down the lofty turrets and imposing ram- 
parts of hitherto impregnable castles. 

When and where this simple but ter- 
rible chemical combination first came into 
being or use, it is impossible to decide. 
On the whole, it seems most likely that it 
originated among the people of India 
and China, where rockets and other 
fireworks have been in use from time 
immemorial. It is not unworthy of con- 
sideration that a powder of some propell- 
ing force can be made of certain proportions 
of saltpetre and charcoal alone, without 
any admixture of sulphur; and it will be 
found that both the Chinese and Japanese 
make certain cheap grades of fireworks 
with powder which is practically made of 
saltpetre and charcoal only. This ad- 
mixture would be very likely to take place 
accidentally in the dry sections of Asia 
where the ground is rich in nitre, which in 
conjunction with the charcoal of an open 
fire would produce tiny explosions and a 
display of sparks and hissing flame which 
would certainly attract attention. Small 
bamboo sticks are still used in China for 
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firework cases, and the reaction of the 
earlier fuses would suggest the rocket and 
the guiding rocket-stick, and the latter 
the spear-head in connection therewith 
which made up the Chinese war-rocket. 

The “‘back-fire’”’ from large rockets, and 
the use of tubes to divert the same, would 
necessitate the use of something like a 
breech to protect the operator from harm, 
and occasional explosions of imperfectly 
loaded rockets might suggest the use of 
powder in closed tubes to propel pro- 
jectiles. 

However this may be, it is reasonably 
certain that about A.D. 673, one Callinicus, 
an architect of Heliopolis, brought to the 
Greeks a knowledge of that mysterious 
“Greek fire’ which was long the sole 
property of the Byzantine realm. Three 
ancient writers, Theophanus, Zonan and 
Diacre, say that Callinicus came from 
Baalbec, the Syrian Heliopolis; others say 
that On, the Egyptian “City of the Sun,” 
was his birthplace; but it will be noted 
that in either case, the mystery of an 
Asiatic or African origin still hangs over 
this lethal invention, which became the 
sole property of the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine IT, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign. The Greek king, then besieged in 
his capital by the Arabs, fitted his fleet 
with the new artillery, and defeated it near 
Cyzicus, forcing the infidels to raise the 
siege. 

So utterly was its composition kept 
secret that it was known by many names, 
among which we notice, ‘Sea-fire,”’ 
“Liquid fire,’ “Artificial fire,’ ‘Roman 
fire,’ “Greek fire,’’ “Medean fire,’”’ ““Stren- 
uous fire,’ etc. Several fiercely burning 
compositions, used at various times and 
by many peoples to destroy wooden de- 
fences and vessels, have been given this 
name, but were probably only simple com- 
binations of asphalt or bitumen, tallow, 
resins, sulphur and possibly in some cases 
of crude petroleum or naptha. These 
mixtures, flung by the war-engines of the 
period and dropped from the masts of 
charging galleys (like the “‘stink-pots” of 
modern Chinese pirates) were undoubtedly 
used by the Byzantines, in connection 
with the real and secret preparation, 
which in the Tenth Century was solemnly 
confided by the Greek Emperor to the 
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control of his son and heir; and this ad- 
juration was made a part of the Byzantine 
archives, and was closely observed until 
the decline of the Western Empire. 

“Thou shalt of all things closely give 
thy care and attention to the liquid fire 
which launches itself by means of tubes; 
and if any presume to demand of thee 
(as has often happened to ourselves) the 
secret of its preparation, thou must re- 
pel and reject their request; answering 
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that this fire was shown and revealed by 
an angel to the great and Holy First 
Emperor Constantine. By this message 
and by the angel himself, he was enjoined, 
according to the testimony of our fathers 
and their ancestors, never to prepare this 
fire except for the use of those Christians 
living in this imperial city and for no 
others whatsoever; and never to transmit 
it or give it away to any other people except 
this alone. ‘ 
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“The Great Emperor also had engraved 
on the holy table of the church of God, as a 
counsel and warning to his successors, his 
curse upon anyone who hereafter might 
dare to communicate to an alien people 
this supreme secret. He decreed that the 
traitor should be regarded as unworthy of 
the very name of Christian, of all position 
and all honor, and that he should be de- 
prived of any to which he might have at- 
tained. He declared him anathema from 
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SPEARS WITH GREEK FJRE TUBES 


generation to generation, whoever he might 
be, emperor or patriarch, prince or sub- 
ject; should he essay to violate this law. 
He ordained in closing that all men having 
the fear and love of God in their hearts, 
should treat the oathbreaker as a public 
enemy, and condemn and deliver him up 
to the most terrible punishments. 

“Formerly it had happened that one of 
the grandees of the empire, seduced by 
immense gifts, had made known the secret 
of this fire to a stranger, but God would not 
permit such an offence to go unpunished, 
and one day, just as the offender was about 
to enter into the holy church of the Lord, 
a fire descending from heaven had envel- 
oped and devoured him, insomuch that all 
hearts were filled with terror, and none 
dared thereafter, however great his rank, 
even to project and still less to execute so 
great a crime.”’ 

The successors of Constantine faithfully 
followed his injunctions; and it is even 
said that the preparation of the material 
remained for centuries in the family of 
Callinicus; nor was the secret surprised 
even when Hugo Romanus, Emperor of the 
Western Empire, besought and received 
the aid of two thousand Byzantine gal- 
leys in his expedition against the Saracens 
of the Island of Crete. The Princess 
Anna Commena, daughter of the Emperor 
Alexis I. and the historian of his reign, has 
indeed declared that it was compounded of 
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“resin, sulphur and oil,’’ but no chemist 
has ever been able to produce with these 
materials a pyrotechnical mixture which 
would answer to the terrible fire-weapons 
of the Byzantine galleys, and it is probable 
that the fair historian simply spoke of 
these ingredients because they were com- 
monly used to set fire to the enemy’s 
vessels and works, by other nations, and 
her statement would rather tend to con- 
ceal than to disclose the secret. 

Even the appellation “liquid fire’ used 
by Constantine II himself, was not im- 
probably used to conceal its real nature, or 
perhaps to describe the deliquescence into 
molten lava of certain forms of the pre- 
pared fire when carried in cases on the 
points of lances against the rearing charges 
of enemy’s cavalry; thrown in pots on the 
decks of hostile squadrons; cast in great 
“carcasses” into besieged cities, or filling 
with showers of sparks and suffocating 
smoke the mines and countermines of 
theenemy. No liquid mixture could have 
safely been carried to sea, and habitually 
used in naval conflicts by large numbers 
of rude seamen in the multitudinous galleys 
of the Grecian fleets, without doing about 
as much damage to friend as to foe. 

Among other directions in a work on 
military and naval operations, by the Greek 











CAVALRY ROUTED BY GREEK 
FIRE TUBES 


emperor Leon VI, he says: ‘There are 
still many other means of attack, some 
found anciently, others in our day by men 
skilled in the art of war. Among these is 
the Artificial Fire, which propels itself from 
tubes, and which, preceded by thunderings 
and smoke, overwhelms the vessels. 

“There should always be, according to 
custom, at the prow of each ship a tube 
with which to discharge the Artificial Fire 
upon the enemy. The two last rowers who 
are stationed at the prow should furnish a 
man to operate it. 
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“The fire may also be served in another 
way, by means of little tubes which are 
thrown by the hand, and are carried by 
the soldiers behind their shields; these 
little tubes, carefully prepared during 
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Anna Commena, daughter of the Em- 
peror Alexis, records that he being at war 
against the Pisans, who were very expert in 
maritime warfare, placed on the prow 
of each ship the heads of savage animals 


























ARMORED MAN AND HORSE WITH .GREEK FIRE (TWELFTH CENTURY) 


our reign, are called ‘hand tubes’; they 
should be filled with the fire and thrown at 
the faces of the enemy. 

“We also recommend above all that pots 
full of the Artificial Fire be thrown against 
the enemy, which taking fire of themselves, 
shall set fire to their ships.”’ 


with red open mouths and also gilded them 
in order to render their aspect still more 
terrible, through whose mouths he or- 
dered that the fire should be discharged 
against the enemy, in order that it should 
appear to be vomited forth by the lions and 
other animals. 
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“The barbarians were astonished because 
of the fire discharged to which they were 
not accustomed, and which by its nature 
rising into the air, fell down again wherever 
they wished to direct it.” 

DeJoinville, a French writer and crusader, 
described the Greek Fire in a way which also 
seemed to negative the idea that it was a 
burning liquid, but was rather a rocket such 
as has been used in Indian and Chinese wars 
from time immemorial. He says: “It 
was thrown from the bottom of a machine 
called a petrary, and it came forward as 
large as a barrel of verjuice; with a tail of 
fire issuing from it as big as a great sword, 
making a noise in its passage like thunder, 
and seeming like a dragon flying through 
the air, and from the great quantity of 
fire that it threw out, giving such a light 
that one might see in the camp as if it had 











INEXTINGUISHABLE GREEK SHELLS 
(Fifteenth Century) 


been day.’ Such was the terror that it 
occasioned among the crusaders under 
King Louis IX, A.D. 1249, that Sir Gautier 
de Cariel, a valiant commander, advised 
that whenever one was thrown, all should 
prostrate themselves on their elbows and 
knees, and petition the Lord to deliver 
them, since He alone could protect them. 
Not only was this counsel adopted and 
practiced, but the King himself, as often 
as he was told that the Greek Fire was 
thrown, raised himself in his bed and be- 
sought the Lord, saying: ‘Good Lord 
God, preserve my people!” 

All the testimony tends to show that 
the Greek Fire contained in some shape 
the saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal which 
today forms what we call “gunpowder,” 
and the secret of its preparation was either 
discovered by the Saracens independently 
of the Greeks, or, as has been said, was 
communicated to them by Alexis II in re- 
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turn for their alliance against the Princes 
of Nicaea, A.D. 1210. By the Saracens 
the secret was soon divulged, and in the thir- 
teenth century, Furarius, a Spanish monk, 
wrote to one Anselm, a contemporary of 
Friar Bacon, a letter still preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, enclosing cer- 
tain receipts translated from the Arabic, 
and among them the following: ‘To 
make Greek Fire, take XX pounds of 
Saltpetre, VI pounds of Sulphur Vivum, 
and V of Willow Charcoal, reduce them all 
similarly to powder, and of this powder, 
make what you please. For ‘Flying 
Powder,’ to compound the Nitrate Powder, 
take one part of Sulphur, two of Charcoal 
of the wood of the willow or lime-tree, and 
six of Saltpetre; to be very finely ground 
upon marble or porphyry, after which the 
powder is placed in a tube at your pleasure, 
either to be made to fly or to make thun- 
der.” ... “And note, that the case for 
the rocket should be long and thin, and 
filled with the aforesaid powder and well 
crammed in; but the case for making 
thunder should be short and thick and half 
filled with the aforementioned powder, 
and carefully tied at each extremity with 
strong thread; and note that in each tube 
a small aperture should be made to make 
it flash.” 

It was less than a hundred years after 
the communication of the secret of the 
Greek Fire to the Sultan of Iconium that 
gunpowder became used under its present 
name. 

In the wonderful collection loaned to 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
by the United States Cartridge Company 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, is a Chinese 
breech-loading cannon of wrought iron, 
made in China in 1373. It is five feet 
eight inches long, and the removable 
chamber is held exactly in place and line 
by a bar of iron, and a projection from the 
chamber itself. It was exhibited by the 
Indian Princes at the Chicago Exposition. 

The Republic of Florence in 1326 ap- 
pointed two officers to make iron shot and 
metallic cannon for the defense of the 
Republic, and in England in 1338 among 
the stores of the hulk “Christopher of the 
Tower of London,” were three iron cannon 
with five chambers, and in the barge, 
“Marie de la Tour,” one iron gun, with 
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two. chambers, and another of brass with 
one chamber. The earliest French record 
is also of the same year; but while the ex- 
tensive trade which the Italian states 
carried on with the Saracens, with whom 
most of the nations of Europe would 
hold no truce, accounts for their becoming 
acquainted with gunnery sometime before 
their northern neighbors, it is a somewhat 
peculiar fact that Spain, Italy, France, 
England and Germany preserve in their 
public documents entries whose dates 
scarcely differ from one another by ten 
years, which contain the first records re- 
lating to the use of cannon in the several 
countries. 

This probably arose from the manner in 
which the armies of the thirteenth century 
were raised and maintained. A certain 
portion consisted of the natives who were 
bound to do military service from time to 
time, or were regularly énlisted and paid; 
but the greater proportion of the armies 
of the more warlike countries were ad- 
venturers and mercenaries, attracted by 
the prospects of license, pay and plunder, 
and who, as they transferred their services 
from one country to another, carried with 
them the knowledge acquired in manu- 
facturing arms or devising new methods 
of destruction. 

This gradual and peculiar diffusion of 
the use of gunpowder is curiously exempli- 
fied by an entry in the archives of Tournay, 
which states that in 1346 A.D., the Town 
Council having heard that one Peter of 
Bruges knew how to make certain engines 
called ‘“Connoilles’” by means of which 
he could fire projectiles into a town, sent 
for him and ordered him to make one 
for their inspection. The sample was fin- 
ished and taken outside the works and 
discharged, carrying a quarrel or bolt, 
having a leaden head weighing two pounds, 
by which a man was killed beyond the 
second line of ramparts. Peter of Bruges, 
naturally alarmed at this result of his 
experiment, took refuge in a church; but 
the town council, taking into consideration 
their own directions and his own innocence 
of malicious intent, granted him a free 
pardon. 

The first weapon made was doubtless 
the “hand gun,” a mere short tube of 
iron or bronze, fastened to the end of a 
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staff or a rude stock, firing a leaden ball 
with a very bulky charge of pulverized 
gunpowder. It was discharged by a 
match made of twisted tow soaked in 
a solution of saltpetre, which smouldered 
away slowly, and formed a hot coal. 
Later on the touch-hole was made in the 
side of the barrel and furnished with a pan 
to hold the priming. 

Guns of this kind, called ‘Poitrinels,’’ 
were carried by horsemen, and so termed 
because the short stock was pressed against 
the breast in firing. At a comparatively 
early date a cock, having a spring catch to 
hold, and a trigger to pull the adjusted 
match down on to the priming, was in- 
vented and for nearly two hundred years 
was the chief invention with the exception 
of the wheel-lock, which contained a wheel 
of steel wound up with a key, which when 
released, revolved rapidly against a piece 
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of iron pyrites, sending a shower of sparks 
down upon the priming. Some of the 
later guns of this period were constructed 
with both locks so that if the wheel-lock 
failed, the slower match-lock could be 
used. The “‘snap-haunce” or flintlock in- 
vented in Germany in the middle of 
the Sixteenth Century did not supplant the 
matchlock until 1690. 

Cannon also came into use at about the 
same time as the hand weapon, and are 
described by Arabian authors as early as 
1312. Some were employed by the French 
in besieging castles as early as 1338, and 
it is said that the English, under Edward 
III, had five guns in action in 1340, at the 
battle of Crecy; but most of the guns of 
the so-called ‘Christian nations” were of 
small calibre, and largely made in two 
parts, having a chamber or breech-piece, 
which was separated from the gun while 
loading. The Arabs, however, constructed 
some enormous pieces of artillery in the 
fifteenth century, the most famous of 
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which seems to have been one cast at 
Adrianople by a Dane or Hungarian 
named Urban, who had deserted from the 
Greek Emperor Constantine Palaeologus, 
then besieged by Mahomet II, in his city 
of Constantinople. This enormous piece 
of artillery constructed in the year 1453 
was thus described by Gibbon: “At 
the end of three months, a piece of brass 
ordnance was produced of stupendous and 
almost incredible magnitude; a measure of 
twelve palms is assigned to the bore, and 
the stone bullet weighed above six hundred 
pounds. A vacant place before the palace 
was chosen for the first experiment; but 
to prevent the sudden and mischievous 
effects of astonishment and fear, a proc- 
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BOMBARDE AND ARROW MANTELET 
(Thirteenth Century) 


lamation was issued that the cannon 
would be discharged on the ensuing day. 
The explosion was felt or heard in a circuit 
of one hundred furlongs; the ball, by the 
force of gunpowder, wasdriven above amile, 
and on the spot where it fell, it buried 
itself a fathom deep in the ground. For 
the conveyance of this destructive engine, 
a frame or carriage of thirty wagons was 
linked together and drawn along by a team 
of sixty oxen; two hundred men on both 
sides were stationed to poise and support 
the rolling weight; 250 workmen marched 
before to smooth the way and prepare the 
bridges, and nearly two months were em- 
ployed in a laborious journey of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The walls of Con- 
stantinople could not resist the impact of 
its stupendous projectiles, and although 
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what were considered large cannon were 
opposed to it, the result was unavoidable, 
and Constantinople fell into the hands of 
the Saracens. 

A large proportion, however, of the iron 
guns of the earlier period were made of 
bars of iron arranged to form a tube, in 
the same way that staves form a barrel; 
they were not welded together, and were 
confined in place and strengthened by 
many iron rings or hoops. Indeed, cannon 
made of hard wood and even of leather 
were brought into use under different 
commanders in the early period of the use 
of artillery. 

One reason for the slow progress made in 
the introduction of firearms in northern 
Europe was the scarcity and great cost 
of iron and brass in the fourteenth century, 
insomuch that under Edward III, it was 
provided that iron, whether made in 
England or imported, should not be ex- 
ported except upon paying or forfeiting 
double value to the King, and even under 
those circumstances the amount of iron 
available was so small, that in his expe- 
dition against Calais, his engineer corps 
of 366 men numbered only six gunners. 
Furthermore, saltpetre and sulphur were 
also rare and expensive chemicals. Ten 
guns, five of iron and five of brass, made for 
him at Cambray, in 1339, at a cost of . 
twenty-five pounds two shillings and 
seven pence, and weighing presumably less 
than fifty pounds to the gun, were de- 
livered to him in October, yet it was not 
till December that the materials for 
powder were secured, and then only to the 
amount of eleven pounds, three shillings 
and three pence. Thomas de Ruldeston, 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe at the 
Tower, receipted on the 4th of May, 
1346, to John Cook, for only 912 pounds of 
saltpetre and 856 pounds of sulphur. In 
the month of November following, the 
king commanded that all saltpetre and 
sulphur that could be found in England 
should be sold to Ruldeston for the king’s 
use, and yet only 750 pounds of saltpetre 
and 316 pounds of sulphur were secured. 
In the year following, de Ruldeston 
paid 167 pounds two shillings and two 
pence for 2,021 pounds of saltpetre and 
466 pounds of sulphur, being one shilling 
and six pence per pound for saltpetre and 
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eight pence for sulphur, money being then 
worth about fifteen times as much as it 
is now. 

In 1354, Berthold Schwartz is said 
to have discovered the granulation of gun- 
powder, and to have so increased its force 
that it became necessary to make stronger 
guns for the use of the new ammunition. 
King John of France was obliged to canvass 
his entire kingdom for brass to make new 
artillery and to prevent its being sold to 
other countries. As a result the great 
cannon of the Middle Ages were largely 
cast shortly after this discovery; but many 
failures were made by the brass-founders 
before they succeeded in making an alloy 
and such designs as would stand the in- 
creased strain of the explosion. Thus 
in 1415 Gerard Sprong petitioned Henry 
V to grant him a discharge for the metal 
of the brass piece ‘‘Messenger’”’ weighing 
4,480 pounds, which had burst at the 
siege of Aberystwith; of a cannon called 
“Kynges Daughter,’ burst at the siege 
of Harlech, and of a cannon which burst 
in proving. The ‘Messenger’ threw 
stone-shot thirty pounds in weight, and 
the “Kynges Daughter’ shot weighing 
forty-five pounds. 

Other rulers were not less unfortunate 
in their experiences with these large 
pieces of brass and bronze, and experi- 
ments were made in making forged iron 
tubes strengthened with iron hoops and 
bands; but even this was very costly, as 
we find that Henry V paid to John 
Stevens of Bristol for the making of a 
great cannon and the iron, coal and 
timber and other expenses incurred by 
him 107 pounds, ten shillings and eight 
pence, equal to about one thousand 
pounds, nearly five thousand dollars of 
our money. Nevertheless, Henry V took 
to. the French wars three master gunners, 
twenty-five gunners, and fifty assistant 
gunners, forcing the French under Charles 
VII and Louis XI to organize a very 
powerful artillery force, which under 
Charles VIII completely carried all before 
it in his invasion of Italy. The French 
made use of bronze guns, carrying iron 
shot of comparatively small calibre, but 
of great penetrative force, which soon 
breached the tall and thin walls of the 
Italian fortified cities, and indeed, forced 
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the abandonment of the old methods of 
fortifying and castellating walled towns, 
substituting the comparatively low but 
massive forts and ramparts with which 
Vauban and other engineers replaced the 
ancient defences. 

The talented and versatile Leonardo da 
Vinci about A. D. 1500 appears to have 
anticipated the famous steam-cannon of 
Mr. Winans of Baltimore, captured in 
1861. He describes his machine as made 
of brass, containing a great fire of charcoal 
under a close vessel of boiling water, which 
when open had no force, but when closed 
discharged ‘“‘iron shot with great noise and 
violence.” 

The care and ingenuity of our ancestors 
in preparing their gunpowder was by no 
means contemptible. They prepared their 
charcoal with the greatest care out of 
chosen soft woods, and sometimes even 
straw and linen rags; while they sub- 
limed their brimstone and secured “flowers 
of sulphur.” Their saltpetre was dis- 
solved in a small proportion of boiling 
water and the other ingredients were 
added until thoroughly mingled in a 
thick paste. Sometimes vinegar, wine or 
brandy was added to the mixture and 
the mass dried again, it being considered 
that these more potent liquids added 
strength to the powder, a belief which 
was not wholly eradicated in England in 
the Nineteenth Century, when old sports- 
men, besides carefully drying their powder 
on hot plates, used sometimes to flood a 
new supply with French brandy or full- 
proof alcohol and dry it out again. At 
first the mass when dried was literally 
reduced to powder, and such it continued 
to be for at least a century. The most 
ancient powder, such as was used in the 
old ‘““bombardas,” was made of equal parts 
of saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal. Evi- 
dently these proportions would give a 
powder scarcely fit to make squibs or 
rockets and yet perhaps even this was too 
powerful a mixture for the weak built- 
up bombards of that era. A later propor- 
tion was refined saltpetre, eighteen parts; 
sulphur, two parts; and charcoal, three 
parts,.which approached more nearly the 
formulas of today, which in practice, for 
good service, black powder may be set 
at: saltpetre, seventy-eight; sulphur, ten; 
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and charcoal, twelve per cent. Such 
powder in 1860 was expected when new 
to stand the English service test; and 
with a charge of four drachms propel a 
steel ball quite through fifteen to sixteen 
half-inch, wet, elm planks, placed half 
an inch apart, the first being thirty feet 
from the muzzle of the barrel. 

It is needless to say that even after the 
discovery of how to grain powder, by 
Berthold Schwartz, no such results were 


~ attained by the medieval chemist, and 


the soft-grained, imperfectly prepared 
powder fouled the barrel so quickly that 
the service bullet was purposely cast 
much smaller than the bore. In the early 
days of musketry from thirty to fifty 
yards was considered about the extreme 
range of infantry musketry fire. The 
long, heavy, clumsy barrels, straight 
stocks, and cumbrous locks of the regular 
musket were evidently especially adapted 
to the tactics of an age in which closely- 
ordered masses of ignorant men were 
opposed to each other at short range, to 
exchange volleys by the conventional 
method of bringing up the muskets breast 
high and firing in unison and without aim, 
and eventually ending the mutual carnage 
by a bayonet charge. Indeed so strongly 
was this idea implanted in the minds of 
the military men of Europe, that the 
English soldiers serving in America during 
the Revolution and War of 1812 com- 
plained bitterly of the unsoldierlike and 
murderous tactics of the Americans in 
taking aim at individuals, instead of taking 
a general average of the opposing force, 
and firing in exact unison and a soldierly 
attitude. Indeed the author has heard 
a veteran of the War of 1812 express the 
opinion that “the American way of taking 
aim was not civilized warfare, but murder,” 
and tactics founded on these and collateral 


ideas cost both the Federal and Con-— 
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federate armies myriads of men to no 
purpose in the Civil War. 

There were of course exceptions to this 
senseless conventionality, in almost every 
age and country, but “arms of precision”’ 
and good marksmen were chiefly found 
among races whose mode of life demanded 
skill in hunting and the war of the desert 
and forest. Such were the Highlanders of 
England, the mountaineers of Germany, 
France, Spain, Albania, Montenegro, and 
the Cossack Land in Europe; the Cau-. 
casians, Kurds, Arabs -and Afghans of 
Asia; the Moors and Arabs of Africa, and 
the Indians and frontiersmen of America, 
not forgetting in later years the Huguenot 
and Dutch Boers of South Africa, and 
among these people a long-barrelled and 
rather small-bored fowling-piece, or rifle, 
was the favorite weapon for hunting or 
war. 

While the military authorities of nearly 
all these lands stuck fatuously to the 
clumsy, large calibred, smooth-bore musket 
and as a rule to the most archaic method 
of discharge as long as possible, there were, 
even in the earliest periods, inventors and 
marksmen who worked out problems, 
which we have largely adopted, and been 
able to perfect through our immense 
command of power, material and im- 
proved machinery. . 

With the adoption of the flint-lock, 
which took place in the latter part of the 
Sixteenth Century, a considerable number 
of very ingenious and effective weapons 
were made, including rifled, breech-load- 
ing, magazine, and many-barrelled and 
chambered arms. In the _ succeeding 
article, some of these will be described, 
and show that the minds of inventors do 
not vary so very greatly, and that the 
Eighteenth Century owes a great debt 
to the handicapped genius of preceding 
ages. 
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%]ADRE BERNARDO, his 
round, weather -beaten 
face aglow with an ec- 
static light, his arms 
folded peacefully over 
his breast, sat in front of 
his little church with the 
sun streaming down upon 
him, gazing off with far-seeing eyes at the 
surrounding country that rolled away in a 
countless stretch of hill and plain. 

But today, he saw not the sunny plains, 
the soft green hills, nor the shimmering 
blue streams that in places cut their way 
through the greenness; nor even saw he 
the sky that was the color of a clear 
turquoise, nor the sun that looked like a 
golden ball filled with flames just ready 
to burst out in all their 
fury; he saw beyond 
these, far beyond, the 
long cherished dream 
of years—the City of 
Mexico. 

Many times had he sat 
here, looking at the quiet 
landscape that was his 
delight spread out so 
gloriously before him, 
and always, beyond it, 
as in a vision, he had 
seen his dream; but now, 
as never before, all else 
seemed thrust from 
sight, and far away on 
the horizon, between 
hazy hills and hazy sky, 
balanced the City of 
Mexico, outshining all other things—for 
never had he been so close to it. 

For over twenty years he had been 
Padre of this little white church on the 
top of the hill; for over twenty years he 
had preached his simple doctrine of fair- 
ness and honesty and kindness to the 
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inhabitants of La Cruz Blanca, whose 
adobe huts snuggled around the base of 
the hill below his church; for over twenty 
years he had cared for them,- giving them 
wise and gentle counsel, pardoning their 
follies and setting them right, and helping 
them with every penny that he could: pos- 
sibly spare; and in his more than twenty 
years of service he had grown old; yes, 
his face bore the wrinkles of time, his 
eyes were becoming dim and creased 
with lines, his step was growing slower, 
and most of his hair had deserted him, 
leaving only a pure white ring around his 
head that somehow seemed like a halo 
bestowed upon him as his reward. 

Ten years ago, when he had saved a 
little money, he had used the two weeks 
that were his vacation 
each year to go and see 
his aged mother in the 
further part of the State 
of Hidalgo; but now she 
was gone, and he had no 
other relations. And so 
his dream had been the 
city—the city where he 
had spent a few years of 
his youth — where he 
longed to spend just two 
more weeks before he 
died. In these last ten 
years he had saved, cen- 
tavo by centavo, real by 
real, exactly ten pesos 
each year, and now, in 
his long, worn leather 
purse, he had one hun- 
dred pesos. The amassing of this had 
taken much. hard work, for sometimes it 
had been difficult to save when some of 
his children—for to him all were such— 
needed a pair of sandals, a sombrero, a 
zerape, or something to eat. But he 
rigorously held back these ten pesos, con- 
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soling himself that he gave his all except 
this, making his heavy cassock do treble 
its work by constant care and mending, 
and buying shoes of a cheap and coarse 
leather, that were very thick and lasted 
long, while his table and furnishings were 
of the most frugal. 

He loved his children; he knew their 
ways, one and all, and was intimate with 
all their little and big concerns, and it 
was to him, always, that they would 
come when anything was wrong or some 
important thing had to be decided. And 
always, with his gentle smile and kind 
voice and deep-felt interest, he would 
give them counsel, or a few reals, or a 
way of earning some money, or tend them 
when they were sick. Ah, Dios, he loved 
them, and loved them more with the 
knowledge that they loved him. But 
generally, after each kind action, he 
would say to himself, ‘Ah, Bernardo, 
Dios will repay us, for some day we shall 
again behold the City of Mexico!” 

And now, as he sat dreaming in his 
chair, the vision was nearer than ever, 
for in a few days Padre Bernardo expected 
to pay his visit to the city, and stay there 
just two whole glorious weeks. And then 
he thought of leaving his children. There 
"was old Maria Uribe, just how old no one 
knew, that had been failing steadily this 
past year; would she hold out until he 
got back? Yes, yes, of course, he must 
not worry. And then there was Roberto 
Valdez and Rosalina Cortez! Ha, ha, 
very soon after he got back he would have 
a marriage in his little church—ah— 
Roberto and Rosalina, good children both, 
and much loved by him. Eh, it would 
be hard to leave his favorites for even 
two weeks. 

But, come, come, he must not think 
of sad things, he must think of the city— 
of the great pleasure that awaited him. 
There was the Paseo de la Reforma, that 
grand avenue that was so wide and noble, 
and had such princely residences on either 
side, and bronze statues of famous Mexi- 
cans strung along at intervals, and the 
walk that ran through the very centre 
that was so deliciously shaded by trees, 
and then it was all so white—so strikingly 
white and green. There was the Presi- 
dente’s park at Chapultepec, with its giant, 
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knotted trees, and the palace standing so 
regally on the big rock in the middle. And 
there was the Calle San Francisco, that 
street that ran for a good half mile through 
the heart of the city, that was so crowded 
and gay by day, and again so gay and 
light with electricity by night, with its 
steady surging masses of humanity, and 
its shops and restaurants, theatres— 
quite the largest and grandest street in 
the world, he believed. And then, off 
on a narrow side street from this, that 
was still and dark, there was a quiet, re- 
spectable little hotel whose clean white 
adobe walls rose up in the air four stories, 
where he could procure a cozy room and 
three wholesome meals a day, with wine 
at two of them, for only a peso—and he 
was not averse to wine, was Padre Ber- 
nardo; Dios, no, a little of it at one’s 
meals was good, it gave a taste to things, 
so to speak, ah, yes, he would have liked 
to have it more often, but never mind, 
soon he would enjoy it for two whole 
weeks. 

And then there was the museum where 
he could prowl around and examine all 
the old Aztec things; and the art gallery 
with the rare Spanish paintings; and 
maybe, just once or twice, as a great 
piece of extravagance, he could call a 
coach—one of these with the yellow stripe 
across it that only cost fifty centavos the 
hour—and ride through the streets as if 
he were truly an Archbishop. Then again 
there was the opera; he had heard that 
Maria Barrientos, that wonderful young 
Spanish woman that could go so high, 
was now in the city, and he would simply 
have to hear her just once, no matter 
what it cost. And what a time he would 
have in buying little presents for his 
children, simple things, but yet something 
that would show his love for them, and 
tell them that he had thought of them 
while he had been away. Ah, that would 
truly be as pleasant as anything else, 
more so, in fact; especially the little sil- 
ver crucifix for Rosalina, and a new warm 
serape for Roberto. 

And the journey on the railroad both 
ways; that also was agreeable, for he was 
fond of travelling that way, it made one 
feel important, a person of the world; in 
fact, he knew not just why, but it was 
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extremely agreeable. Ah, yes! By all 
the saints above, he vowed that for once 
he would have a good time—a wonderful 
time—and do exactly as he wished. 

Eh? What? Dios forgive him—Heavens 
—and the Cathedral—that grand cathedral 
at the Plaza Zocalo with its silver railing 
that was so famous, and its high domes and 
gorgeous paintings—he—it—it was almost 
improbable—but until now he had entirely 
forgotten it—the good Dios forgive him, 
but he would surely go there every morning 
and hear mass. 

And the good Padre Bernardo was so 
worried about his forgetfulness that he 
came back to himself with a start which 
threatened to overturn his chair, and when 
that was safely balanced he 
immediately crossed himself 
and murmured a prayer. Then 
he turned in his chair and 
looked at the little church be- 
hind him. It lay low and 
narrow with its stocky steeple 
rising proudly in front, and its 
adobe walls were painted to a 
whiteness that was unsmirched 
and striking, and contrasted 
prettily with the sloping, 
red-tiled roof and the bright 
green grass that grew all 
around it. 

Padre Bernardo sighed —a 
sigh of pleasure—for he loved 
his little church. Then his gaze 
wandered to the top of the 
steeple where the bell hung of which he was 
so proud, shining like burnished gold in the 
sunlight, and which he so dearly loved to 
pull to call his children to mass. Ah! 
Dios had been good to him. Then again 
he turned in his chair and looked down 
the hill that sloped away before him, and 
at the little adobe huts dotted along its 
base. Ah! Again he sighed happily, 
Dios had indeed been good to him. And 
here, beside having his church and chil- 
dren, he was going to pay a visit to the 
city—the long dreamed of City of Mexico, 
and with a great smile that creased his 
benevolent face into many wrinkles, he 
reached down his hand into the huge 
pocket of his cassock and fingered lovingly 
his long purse wherein reposed the hun- 
dred pesos. 
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Soon the good Padre’s eyes descried a 
figure coming up the winding path, and 
he craned his neck to get a better view of 
it. Who could it be at this hour, when 
all were in the fields or at their respective 
work? Gradually it came closer. Eh, 
could it be? Yes, indeed, it was no other 
than Roberto Valdez, one of his most be- 
loved children. But why was the young 
and hearty Roberto not at work, and why 
did he walk so laboriously, with such a 
stoop to his shoulders and his head hang- 
ing so low on his breast, and altogether 
with an air that was nothing less than de- 
spondent? Usually he walked with a light 
step and a whistle or a song on his lips. 

Padre Bernardo wondered much—it was 
indeed odd—but soon the fig- 
ure topped the hill, still with 
his head down, and the Padre 
cried out in his jovial voice, 
“Ah, Roberto, mi hijo, buenos 
dias! But why so sad when 
the sun is so bright?”’ And he 
forgot almost entirely his glo- 
rious dream as he saw one of 
his children in possible trouble. 

Roberto slowly lifted his 
head, and plucked his straw 
sombrero from it. “Ah, Padre 
Bernardo, buenos dias. But~ 
for me the sun shines not,’’ he 
said, and his strong voice was 
low and it shook, while his face 
was worn and haggard. 

‘“‘What, what, what,” chided 
the Padre cheerily, “you say that? The 
good Dios forgive you, but never was there 
seen a finer day!” 

Roberto threw back his shoulders, and 
then let them come heavily forward again, 
while his breast rose and fell with a _tre- 
mendous sigh—the action of a strong man 
against something hopeless. ‘No, mi 
Padre, for me the day is black!”’ 

Padre Bernardo saw that it was serious, 
and his face showed his sympathy as he 
again spoke, softly and kindly, ‘Come, 
Roberto, tell me!’’ 

Roberto came nearer, his fine form 
bowed, and spoke in a voice that was dull 
and mechanical and pain-ridden, ‘Padre 
Bernardo, you know that I have loved 
Rosalina Cortez long, and that she, in 
turn, loves me. I have only been waiting 
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until I was making more money to ask 
her father for her hand. And now that 
I make an extra peso a week by working 
two hours in the evening at Pepe Rey’s 
store, I this morning asked Rosalina’s 
father for his consent.’’ His voice grew 
stronger, and vibrant with anger, and his 
face became dark, ‘‘Padre—Padre—do 
you know what he said? He said that 
Ignacio Barra, that old villain that owns 
the cantina, had offered him one hundred 
pesos for his daughter’s hand, and that if 
I could not produce an equal amount he 
should have her. You yourself know, 
Padre Bernardo, what a terrible old miser 
he is, and also what a vile creature that 
drunken Barra is.” 

Padre Bernardo had leaned far over in 
his chair, his face contracted 
with pity, and he did not 
even pause to admonish his 
child for using such unkind 
language about his fellow- 
creatures, but only emitted 
gently, ‘Yes, yes, go on!” 

Roberto clenched his fist, 
and raised it above his head, 
“Ah, Padre, Dios help me, 
for I begged, I implored of 
him, for his daughter’s sake 
only, to let me have her. 
And all he said was that 
if I gave him one hundred 
pesos, yes; if not, no, and 
Barra should have her. You 
know how Rosalina is, 
Padre, she will do nothing without her 
father’s consent, she is so good. I told him 
that maybe in five or six years I could save 
the hundred pesos, if I worked very hard. 
But he laughed and said he wanted cash. 
And so, Padre, that is all, and before Dios 
I am a broken man—I shall die—for one 
hundred pesos—one hundred—” he broke 
off and laughed, harshly, at the hopelessness 
of it. 

Padre Bernardo’s round face had grown 
firm, a trifle thinner, it seemed. He loved 
Roberto; he loved Rosalina; they were both 
his devoted children, and to think of them 
being severed, of losing each other—ah—it 
almost severed his own heart. Then his 
brain whirled—Mexico City—his trip— 
the coach with the yellow stripe—the 
Calle San Francisco—the museum—the 
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park at Chapultepec—his little hotel— 
the presents for his children—all flashed 
before his eyes with kaleidoscopic rapidity 
and clearness—one hundred pesos— 
Roberto—Rosalina—he loved them—their 
trouble—but the city, his dream of years, 
the—Dios, no—he must think now only 
of being a man. 

For just an instant, far away on the 
horizon, he saw the golden city of his 
dreams, the dream of long, hard years, 
but only for an instant. Then he rose 
from his chair, and at the first step he 
tottered slightly, but he quickly took in 
his breath and walked firmly over to 
Roberto, who stood staring at the ground. 

Padre Bernardo clasped his shoulder. 
“Roberto,” he said, and as the other 
looked dully up at him, he 
held out the purse, “Take it, 
Roberto—the hundred pesos 
—for Rosalina,” and once 
more his brain whirled with 
his vision. 

Roberto started back, 
surprised and trembling, and 
stood gaping at Padre 
Bernardo. 

“Yes, Roberto,” the Padre 
continued, ‘“Take it—marry 
Rosalina!”’ 

Roberto sprang forward, 
and took the purse that was 
offered him. Then he fell on 
his knees, the Padre’s hand 
clasped tightly in his own, 
and kissed it and sobbed out his gladness, 
‘Dios, Padre, I cannot speak. I am too full 
of happiness. I—I—you are as good as the 
good Dios himself. Oh, Senor Padre, I shall 
save my money and repay you as soon 
as I can. It is only a loan, dear Padre, 
thank you, thank you—” and his voice 
caught and he could only kiss the hand 
that had given him his happiness. 

The Padre’s eyes were dimmed with 
water that persisted in coming, and the 
city that was usually balanced on the hazy 
horizon was taken from his sight, and he 
stroked the head that was bowed before 
him, “No, Roberto, it is my little wedding 
gift, that is all. Dios bless you both!” 

“What can I ever do to repay you—what 
can I do?’’ gasped Roberto gratefully. 

Now some of the water trickled down the 
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Padre’s nose, ‘‘Roberto, mi hijo, the best 
thing for you to do is to go and tell Rosalina 
about it.”” The young fellow sprang to his 
feet, his face wet, but glowing with happi- 
ness, “Ah,-Padre, you are so good. May I? 
Oh, but no, I cannot leave you so soon— 
I have not thanked you—I—” 

From his own wet eyes the Padre looked 
at him, and smiled lovingly, “‘Go, Roberto, 
go. That is what will please me most.” 

Roberto once more grasped the hand, 
showered kisses upon it, and with a wild 
scamper dashed off down the hill, sing- 
ing, as was his wont, at the top of his 
strong, happy voice. 
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And then, slowly, the Padre made his 
way back to his chair. Once more he 
looked across the shimmering landscape; 
once more the gorgeous city of his dreams 
came before his view; but quickly he 
rubbed his hands over his eyes as if to 
shut out the sight; and then, as he peered 
down the hill, and saw the figure of 
Roberto getting smaller and smaller from 
the great pace at which he ran, Padre 
Bernardo leaned far back in his chair 
and raised his happy face to Heaven and 
closed his hands in prayer. “Dios,” he 
said, with his voice full, “it is better thus, 
and I am far happier!’ 


THE FOCUS 
By RALPH M. THOMSON 


Fannie beauty in the limpid streams 
From famed Italian fountains— 


In lilting Nile 


That wakes to smile 
Some lotus-languid shore; 
There’s rapture in the laughing rills 
That leap down Alpine mountains, 
But, oh, the brooks, 
About my cabin door! 


There’s grandeur in the crystal peaks 
That sail the Arctic ocean— 
In rocking palms, 
That whisper psalms, 
Despite Sahara’s hate; 
There’s majesty in alien blooms, 
That crag-winds waft to motion, 
But, ah, the dales, 
The sun-kissed vales, 
That grace my peerless state! 


There’s splendor in each ancient ruin 
That tells some Grecian story— 
In castled Rhine, 
Or Roman shrine, 
By master builders planned; 
But, oh, the blessings manifold, 
And their undying glory, 
That speak the love 


Of God above, 


For this, my native land! 
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OWN, sir! Down 

Kent paused, held his breath, 

his rifle poised tentatively in his 

left hand. The voice, now con- 

ciliatory, distinctly gentle, proceeded audi- 

bly from behind the clump of yupon just 
ahead. 

“That’s a good doggie. 
There!” 

Lightly vaulting the low enclosure of 
jagged wire, the young huntsman cleared 
the intervening space in a half dozen 
strides and revealed his brown corduroy 
spick-and-spanness to a pair of sloe- 
black, astonished eyes. 

Xerxes sat on his haunches, voraciously 
devouring bits of sandwich proffered him 
by slim, brown fingers. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding,” 
Kent prefaced apologetically, “but the 
animal there you’re lunching so sumptu- 
ously is something of a fierce brute at times, 
and I was half afraid—” his glance fell 
suddenly on the girl’s bare forearm—‘‘By 
George!”’ he exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘he 
did attack you!” 

Harriet Burke received his ejaculation 
with a quick, deprecatory smile. ‘“‘It’s 
nothing—just his paw. And it’s only a 
scratch.” 

Without replying, Kent began to strip 
the leaves from a branch he had broken 
from the yupon. He scowled angrily at 
the cringing pointer, but with swift 
divination, Harriet laid a protecting hand 
on Xerxes’ head. 

“No, no,”’ she protested, ‘‘you mustn’t 
touch him. He—he was only hungry and 
wanted to share the lady’s luncheon with 
her—eh, pups?” 

Xerxes’ master dropped the switch 


p? 


Here, boy. 


and laughed. The girl’s mnaivete caused 
him a curious sensation of pleasure. He’d 
been used to the other type so long that it 
refreshed him like a cold draught of water 
after a surfeit of intoxicating wines. 

“If that’s the case,” he remarked easily, 
“we'll let it go. But he needn’t have tried 
to eat you up, too.” 

“He didn’t.” 

The retort was none the less pleasing 
in that it was unexpected. The palpable 
opening was politely ignored; Kent raised 
his brows the barest trifle and coolly 
threw himself on the grass at the girl’s 
feet. His familiar action brought a quick 
look of surprise—disapproval—to her eyes. 
A sudden flash of peonies through the 
apricot tan of her cheeks lit her rather 
plain face into momentary, defiant beauty. 
But she said nothing. 

Kent bade his dog lie down, settled him- 
self composedly against the slender trunk 
of a yupon and calmly lighted a cigarette. 
“May I?” he inquired conventionally, 
transferring his gaze a moment from the 
girl’s flaming face to the glowing end of 
the thin white cylinder between his fingers. 

For answer, Harriet Burke rose abruptly, 
scattering the crumbs of her late repast 
in a brown and white shower over the 
grass. She stood there a second, uncertain, 
tall and slim and dark as a young Indian 
maid. 

The other drew an involuntary breath 
of admiration. ‘‘Don’t go!” he pleaded. 

The girl’s head went up with a touch 
of resentment. Unaccustomed as she was 
to the slogan of smart society—she had 
located Geoffrey Kent at a glance— 
nevertheless she felt she must say some- 
thing, and the trite words sprang into her 
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mind: ‘This is neither the time nor the 
place—”’ 

“But it is the girl,” he interposed boldly. 

Without a word, with a startled, angry 
glance, she turned and fled swiftly up the 
narrow, shrub-bordered path that led to 
a white-washed farmhouse in the distance. 

> * * 

Harriet betrayed no surprise when, at 
supper time, her uncle introduced the 
young man in the seat opposite her as 
“Mr. Geoffrey Kent, of New York.” 
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HARRIET BURKE © 


Neither did she evince by word or sign 
that Geoffrey Kent was aught but an entire 
stranger to her. The little farmhouse 
among the Tennessee hills was a regular 
rendezvous for vacation seekers of Kent’s 
type, and the sudden acquisition of him 
as a boarder was no occasion for a stir. 
However, men like Kent, individually, 
were not common. Most of those she had 
met were distinguished by a certain atti- 
tude of formal courtesy. They were 
polite—and distant. The former had 
assumed an instant air of interest amount- 
ing almost to intimacy. 
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Immediately after supper he followed 
her out on the broad, lantern-lit veranda 
and balanced himself on the banister in 
front of her chair. 

“T hope you did not put me down as 
unwarrantably audacious this afternoon, 
Miss Burke. I beg your pardon if I of- 
fended you,” he concluded with a slightly 
interrogatory inflection. 

“You were—rather impertinent.” -The 
tone somewhat mitigated the abruptness 
of the reply and young Kent seemed 
satisfied to dismiss the subject with a 
smile. 

“I’m down here for a couple of weeks’ 
shooting,” he explained after a moment, 
“but in between times, being something 
of an artist—or a dilettante—mayn't I 
depend upon you to show me about these 
woods a bit?” 

Harriet laughed, with a faint touch of . 
irony. “That is one of my regular jobs,” 
she said, ‘showing the boarders about.” 
Her face looked stern arid defiant—a little 
bitter? In the flickering lantern light, the 
straight black hair, drawn loosely back 
from her forehead, made it appear very 
white, too. 

Kent did a little thinking for himself. 
An orphan, a dependent—a—an en- 
cumbrance, perhaps. The owner of 
the house was her uncle. He had 
one sister and they made ends meet, 
respectively, by farming and taking 
in boarders. ‘‘You like it here?”’ he 
asked her suddenly. 

The girl flashed him a_ half-quizzical 
glance; her lips tightened. She doubted 
the propriety of his question and her an- 


swer was non-committal. ‘‘Why not?” 
was all she said. 
“There are much _ brighter, livelier 


places in the world, if not more beautiful 
from Mother Nature’s viewpoint. Most 
women prefer gayety, dress, frivolity— 
life.’ 

Harriet involuntarily glanced down at 
her plain white muslin frock. She shrugged 
a little interruption. 

“Did you always live here, Miss Burke?”’ 
Kent had lighted another cigarette and 
was studying the girl’s oddly intense face 
through the soft spirals of smoke. 

“Except for six months. I attended a 
girls’ boarding-school in Philadelphia dur- 
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ing that time, but was suddenly recalled 
to the farm to help build up the family 
exchequer. My uncle lost some money 
in—an investment.” She stifled a sigh 
and hurriedly changed the subject: ‘‘You’re 
from New York, Mr. Kent?” 

‘‘When I hibernate.’ 

“And in summer?” 

“Here, there and everywhere—always 
in quest of something new. At last I’ve 
found it.” He looked straight into the 
girl’s big, black, prematurely-weary eyes. 
But she purposely glanced past him and 
pointedly ignored his insinuation. 

“You are not the first person who has 
found something novel in Rockville,’ she 
smiled whimsically, ‘‘there must be some- 
thing to it—after all.” 

Kent’s reply was aborted by the sudden 
appearance of Harriet Burke’s uncle. 
“Your aunt wants you, Hattie,’ he said 
brusquely and compressed his _ bulky 
proportions into the rocker she instantly 
vacated. 

Geoffrey Kent concealed his disappoint- 
ment with characteristic tact and spent 
an hour talking, or rather listening, to the 
talk of his garrulous host. During that 
time he made several unsuccessful attempts 
to lead the conversation toward Harriet, 
and at ten o’clock took out his watch and 
announced his intention of retiring. At 
least there was tomorrow, many tomorrows, 
and had she not promised with her own 
lips to escort him on his journeys about 
the woods? It was midnight when’ he 
closed his eyes, and he woke and rose at 
dawn. 

* * * 

Three weeks went by, and still Geoffrey 
Kent said nothing of going away. But 
he was ‘“‘good pay,” always on time for 
meals, an ever-ready listener to old Peter 
Herndon’s tiresome war tales, and so he 
was a very welcome guest at the little 
farmhouse. Thus the days slipped on. 
But not to Harriet Burke; to her, they 
simply flew. For the first week she duti- 
fully piloted the stranger about to every 
known, or unknown point of interest about 
the Rockville hills. The next, she took 
to hunting with him, handling her Win- 
chester with the ease and skill of a native 
Diana. The third was spent in sitting 
mostly on the river-bank—always in the 
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same place—as many hours out of the day 
as she could snatch from her regular round 
of domestic duties. 

One day the river was swollen and 
angry from a recent downpour. “It’s a 
terribly dangerous stream,” said Harriet, 
“a man was drowned there, just at that 
point, last year. And he was a good 
swimmer, too.” 

Kent shook his head. ‘Then I’d be up 
against a proposition if I should happen 
to get mixed up in the ‘currents—for I 
can’t swim a lick.” 

“What if I should fall overboard?” 
Harriet inquired teasingly. 

“Why, I’d go in after you, of course.”’ 
He looked at her squarely. Through the 
bronze of his cheeks the color showed 
strong and clear for an instant. ‘‘Don’t 
you know,” he said tensely, ‘‘that there 
isn’t anything under the sun I wouldn’t 
risk—for you?” 

In that moment the world changed 
forever for Harriet Burke. Her head 
drooped, roses flowered in her face, scat- 
tering their sacrlet petals from _blue- 
veined temple to creamy throat. 

Kent reached forward all at once and 
caught her hand. She did not draw it 
away ... he kissed her. 

* * * 

The cloud that had all day lurked in 
Harriet’s eyes broke suddenly in a gush 
of bitter tears when she read Geoffrey 
Kent’s letter. 

Dear little Girl: 

I am going away in the morning. I sup- 
pose your uncle has already told you. I've 
tried to get a word with you all day, but 
without avail. I must see you once more 
—alone. Try to meet me at sundown, at 
the ‘‘tryst.”” I shall be there, waiting. 

Hastily, 
G. K. 


Yes, her uncle had told her, admonishing 
her to have the room freshened up for the 
next arrival by the following afternoon. 
And the knowledge of what the future 
would be to her had sent her heart plung- 
ing fathoms deep in despair. The truth, 
heretofore vague, unaccepted, came to 
her in an illuminating flash. She loved 
him! 

Going away! If her life had been lonely 
before, it would be desolate now. Where 
the homely little farmhouse had once been 
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monotonous, it would forever, in the dark 
days to come, be hateful. She pressed her 
cold hands to her eyes and fiercely crushed 
back the tears. Then, when their aching 
had somewhat abated, she reopened the 
letter and read it again, more slowly. All 
at orce her face lit with a sudden, wild, 
half-formed hope. “I must see you once 
more, alone.” What had he meant? 
What if . . . a burning flush swept over 
her face, then receded, leaving it deadly 
pale. Her heart throbbed till it almost 
hurt her, with its mingled sensations of 
joy and pain. ; 

Would she be able to meet him? She 
asked herself the question twenty times— 
and a dozen more. It seemed as though 
her tasks would never cease; one thing 
after the other till she could have screamed 
aloud out of sheer nerves if she had been 
the hysterical sort. 

At last she had a free hour; it was late 
and she hurried to her room and quickly 
changed her house dress for the white 
muslin. Then she ran lightly down the 
hollyhock path that led to the river. She 
met Geoffrey Kent coming back. The 
whiteness of the girl’s face, the haunting 
shadows in her eyes, struck a sharp note 
of misgiving to Kent’s heart. He was 
whistling a bar from some old opera, but 
broke off precipitately as she came upon 
him. 

“Oh!”’ she cried, a bit breathlessly, but 
trying to laugh, “I’m late. I’m sorry, 
but—”’ 

He interrupted her quickly, almost 
curtly it seemed to the girl’s sensitive 
ears. “After all,” he said, “it doesn’t 
matter. I’m not going.” 

“Not going—ah!’’ There was surprise 
and relief and unconcealed gladness all 
blended together in the few, faltering 
words. The clouds vanished from her 
face; a tender, tremulous smile was sud- 
denly borne to her parted lips. 

Kent continued a trifle absently: ‘Yes, 
I mean—no. You see, the fact is, I’ve 
just had a note from a friend of mine in 
New York. She’s coming down—she 
and her mother—for a little rest. A 
touch of neurasthenia, the doctor says, 
and orders perfect rest and quiet, relief 
from social excitement and country air 
for a tonic. When I first came down here 
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I wrote Betty about this place and she’s 
suddenly decided to give it a try.” 

She. Harriet Burke’s hands dropped 
to her sides. The little pronoun sounded 
a death-knell to her fond, foolish hopes. 
It caused every nerve in her body to tingle 
with mortification because of the thoughts 
she had had; it rose up boldly and called 
her a fool. Every line of her dark young 
face showed sharp and clear and troubled 
against the critical half-light that shortly 
precedes dusk. 

“She—they’re coming to—our house?” 
She tried to speak naturally, but the 
words grayed in her throat. She swallowed 
hard for self-control. 

“Yes, Friday afternoon. They wrote 
your aunt and she wired an hour ago, 
receiving them for that time.” 

Harriet turned slowly and matched her 
step with Kent’s. They walked still more 
slowly toward the house. Both were 
conspicuously silent, but for different 
reasons. 

The following day, just before five, 
Harriet Burke sat by her bedroom window 
and stonily watched Kent making prepa- 
rations in the yard below to go to meet 
his friends at the station. He had bor- 
rowed her uncle’s surrey and was hum- 
ming a gay little waltz as he harnessed 
the old chestnut mare to the ramshackle 
vehicle. Xerxes, scenting a ramble, 
frisked delightedly at his master’s heels. 

An hour later they arrived. Harriet, 
for some perverse reason, refused to make 
her appearance before the supper hour. 
Even then, she came in late, took her seat 
stiffly and kept her eyes on her plate after 
the first nod of recognition in response to 
Kent’s introduction. 

In the fleeting inventory she took of 
Betty Carruthers, one word gave expres- 
sion to her verdict: dazzling. The little 
“hot-house’”’ beauty was all gold; gold 
hair, eyes of the same gold-brown richness; 
a golden silk gown of fashionable cut and 
bewildering loveliness. There were broad 
gold bands on her dimpled wrists and 
jeweled circles of it flashing from her 
tapering fingers. A dull gold locket rose 
and fell on her bosom with each gentle 
well-bred respiration and her voice—that, 
too, was gold—and soft and sweet, like 
honey. She scarcely glanced at the older 
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woman except to note, transitorily, a pre- 
ponderance of rustling black silk and 
flashy jet. 

The girl laughed and talked a good deal 
with Geoffrey Kent and her aunt and uncle. 
Harriet thanked heaven from the bottom 
of her heart that she went practically 
unnoticed. She could not have talked 
tonight to save her life. In her unbecom- 
ing, poorly-made brown cloth dress she 
was plainer than she had ever been—and 
she gloried in it. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Betty 
and Geoffrey Kent went out together on 
the veranda, the older folks tacitly retiring 
to the living-room. Harriet washed up the 
dishes in a dumb, mechanical sort of way, 
and when they were all put away and the 
table set for breakfast, she ran upstairs 
and locked herself in her room. She 
instinctively crossed to the mirror and 
regarded her pale, heavy-eyed face for a 
long minute. And suddenly she hated 
herself; she hated Geoffrey Kent, she hated 
the Gold Girl and the “Gold’ Girl’s” 
mother; she hated everything. But most 
of all she hated Betty Carruthers. 

With bungling fingers she tore off her 
clothes and dragged the pins from her 
long, heavy hair, releasing it in a shining 
black ‘cascade over her shoulders. Pres- 
ently she threw herself across the bed and 
spent a night of anguish. 

* * * 

The days that came and went at the 
farmhouse were but exaggerated replicas 
of the first night. Geoffrey Kent and the 
Gold Girl were inseparable. They walked 
together in the mornings, with Xerxes 
frolicking in attendance; in the afternoons 
they drove or played checkers under the 
big oaks in the yard. At night they sat 
on the old-fashioned, lantern-lit veranda 
till everyone else had gone to bed. 

Harriet drew proudly into her old shell 
of reserve and busied herself absorbingly, 
either about the house or out in the garden 
near the place she had first met Geoffrey 
Kent. At first he made repeated efforts 
to speak to her, but she avoided him stub- 
bornly and went about her daily routine 
with a calm exterior and a breaking heart. 
Her intercourse with Betty Carruthers 
was limited to mere nods of passing recog- 
nition or an occasional unavoidable word. 
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In the beginning, the Gold Girl had made 
overtures to her. But Harriet, super- 
sensitive, wounded to the core by her own 
humiliating self-knowledge, resented the 
little blonde’s friendliness as condescen- 
sion and shunned her accordingly. 

One morning Kent and Betty started 
off after breakfast in quest of huckleber- 
ries. Harriet choked back the lump that 
rose to her throat and set her face heroic- 
ally toward the day’s work. At noon she 
took a basket on her arm and started down 
to the river to gather watercress for the 
dinner table. But the old buoyancy had 
gone from her step; she walked languidly, 
her eyes on the ground. She reached the 
river bank completely spent and dropped 
down on the grass to rest a moment—and 
think. 

The sudden sound of voices, a girl’s 
gay laughter mingling with deeper, mas- 
culine notes, sent the blood splurging to 
her face. For some morbid reason she had 
chosen the old tryst for her resting-place, 
and a sense of mortified pride smote her 
lest Geoffrey Kent should discover her 
there and place his own construction on 
her weakness. She rose hurriedly and 
stepped behind a high clump of shrubbery. 
And immediately they came into view, on 
the opposite side of the river. 

“Good gracious!’’ Betty exclaimed, 
“there’s the mischief to pay. It’s either 
a half mile back to the bridge, or the 
foot-log!”’ 

“The log is a good, substantial one. 
Shall we risk it? I’m tired and hungry, 
too.”” He looked laughingly down into 
the girl’s puckered and sun-blistered face; 
“thow about you?” 

She made a little face at him, and as 
there was-obviously nothing else to do, 
he deliberately took her in his arms and 
kissed the moue from her lips. 

“Stop, silly. If you’re tired, don’t be 
tiresome. I’m hungry, too, hungry as a 
wolf, and all worn out, with nine huckle- 
berries to show for our labors. We’ll take 
the log, of course. I’m really quite an 
acrobat. I have walked a slack-rope—in 
my younger days.”’ And without waiting 
for a reply, she tossed him her parasol 
and ran nimbly down the declivity to 
where the pinelog was stretched across the 
water. She balanced her slender figure 
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gracefully as she made the first half of the 
passage; then she held her breath, and 
finished. Safe on the ground she heaved a 
mammoth sigh as she turned and reviewed 
the dangers over which she had just tri- 
umphantly passed. The water below, 
varying from translucent shallow to murky 
deep, showed in alternate patches of amber 
and ink. The amber gave back myriads 
of gold lights to Betty’s sparkling eyes 
_as she clapped her hands with a little 
cry of “Bravo!” when Kent began his 
precarious journey. 

She stood there, watching him breath- 
lessly, the color coming and going fitfully 
in her soft cheeks. Alt of a sudden it went 
and did not return. Half-way across the 
log, Kent’s assurance abruptly deserted 
him. The heel of his shoe caught in a bit 
of bark and in trying to dislodge it he lost 
his equilibrium, swayed. The next in- 
stant he had plunged headlong into the 
treacherous current. 

Betty gave a little husky scream. She 
ran up and down the river bank, wringing 
her hands and moaning for help, her face 
pinched with agony and pallid with horror. 

Suddenly Geoffrey Kent’s face rose to the 
surface, white and tragic; it disappeared, 
rose again—unconscious. 

And all at once, above the roaring in 
Betty’s ears, there broke the sound of 
quick, strong footsteps crackling on dried 
twigs; a splash: Unerring, swift as an 
arrow, Harriet Burke’s lithe, muscular 
figure shot into the whirlpool, beat down- 
ward with powerful arm-strokes against 
the eddies . . . was lost to view. 

* * * 


Dear Geoffrey: 

Under separate cover I am returning to 
you your ring. We have made a mistake, 
and it can be better remedied now than after. 

She loves you. She saved your life—and 
you belong to her; not because of this, but 
because—you love her, too! This thought 
came to me long before the incident of the 
river; that day I knew it. 

I shall not see you again before I leave; 
a meeting would only be embarrassing, 
painful, to us both. Don’t allow yourself 
to be animated by any quixotic notion of 
honor, and try to follow me. I am putting 
the sea between us and we shall not meet 
again, except, perhaps, casually. 

After all, our engagement was merely a 
conventional arrangement of parents and 
circumstances, the former more worldly 
than wise in their aspirations for us. 


‘in her hands. 
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If you had told me in the beginning of 
your love for Harriet Burke, believe me, 
I should have understood. But as you did 
not (because, I suppose, of a false sense of 
duty), and it was left for me to discover the 
truth through an accident, I still release 
you freely—for your happiness, and hers, 
and mine. 

Dear Geof, I am very much in earnest in 
all this. Don’t answer and don’t try to stop 
me, but let this be our farewell. 

Sincerely, 
BETTY. 


Harriet Burke crushed the paper fiercely 
She bit her lips till the 
blood sprang through in dark, purple 
prints. But her self-control seemed gone. 
She was shaking like a leaf, and her voice 
trembled as she spoke. 

““She—cared,”’ she said in a low voice, 
smoothing out the crumpled paper with 
cold fingers, grown suddenly tender. 

Geoffrey Kent was already pale; he 
turned a shade paler. “Yes,” he said 
absently, ‘‘I—am afraid—she did.” 

The girl’s lips settled into a straight, 
determined line. Her eyes burned sud- 
denly bright. A vivid circle of color 
throbbed high up on either cheek-bone 
beneath them. ‘It is all wrong,” she said, 
“you shouldn’t have permitted her to go. 
You ought never to have—showed me this 
letter.” 

“But I wanted you to read it,” he said, 
“it explains the situation better than 
anything I might say.” 

“You must go after her.”’ 

Kent shook his head. 
Besides, 
about—”’ 

Harriet made a deprecative gesture; 
her tone was almost harsh: 

“Oh, foolish man! Don’t you know 
anything—about women?” 

Geoffrey Kent lifted a haggard face. 
“T know one thing about one woman,” he 
said hoarsely, “‘and that is—that I love 
her better than my life.” 

A long time Harriet sat with averted 
head, her trembling hands folded in her 
lap. Finally she spoke: “In derision,”’ 
she said thoughtfully, ‘“‘I used to call her 
‘The Gold Girl.” She seemed to me all 
gold, from the crown of her yellow head to 
the little russet boots she wore. There 
were times when I—thought perhaps— 
it was for the gold she had that you— 


“Impossible. 
don’t you see what she says 
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that you cared. Yes,” she continued 
musingly, “she was a gold girl, she was and 
is—true gold!” 

Kent reached over suddenly and gath- 
ered her hands in his. But she jerked 
them away sharply. The delicate cream 
of her face flamed to burning scarlet. 
“There is—can be—no road to happiness 
—over another’s broken life. Go after 
her, Geoffrey. You cannot—we—cannot 
let her do it.” 

Without a word he drew from his pocket 
a mussed bit of yellow paper. In silence 
he watched her open and read: 

Your wire received. Sorry I cannot wait 


LOVE'S 


KNOCK 


to see you, but my husband has engaged 
passage on the ‘“‘Mauretania,’’ and we sail 
at three this afternoon. 

BETTY BREWSTER. 


“T telegraphed her the very day she left,” 
he said. ‘This is her reply.” 

“She—is married.” 

“Yes, to Brewster. He’s been crazy 
about her for years. He’ll do everything 
any man can to make her happy.” 

There was a tense silence. Harriet half 
turned, and Kent held out his arms. A 
little sob broke in her throat, but with a 
quivering ‘heart-throb he saw the warm 
tears of surrender lying in her eyes. 


KNOCK 


By FRANCES IRVIN 


At midnight, when my heart was sad, 
I heard Love’s knock upon my door; 
So late that all my house was dark, 

My watching I had given o’er. 
Almost in fear his knock I heard, 

Nor found a welcoming word. 


But eagerly I laid a feast, 
And decked my table o’er with flowers, 
And donned a robe of fabric fair, 
Woven in long and lonely hours— 
A moonlight robe of silvery gleams, 
Broidered with thread of dreams. 


Soft lights I set about my house, 
And strewed it all with flowers rare; 
“And wait but yet, dear Love!” I cried, 
And gathered roses for my hair, 
Red roses wet with midnight dew, 
That at my casement grew. 


“Love, wait no more, but enter in! 
Make me at last thine own!” I cried; 

Drew back the heavy bolts and bars, 
And flung the long-shut portals wide. 

But to the dark my summons sped,— 
Impatient Love had fled. 














Standardizing Prices 
Through the Patent Grant 


By WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL 








7 VERY man who has enjoyed the 
f benefits which invention has 
given us in the form of the 
telephone, the railroad, the 
sewing machine, our agricul- 
tural implements and all the 
other insignia of civilization is concerned 
in the pending revision of our patent laws. 
It affects the prices he pays, his conven- 
ience in buying and the stimulation of 
future invention. 

The Oldfield patent bill now under 
consideration at Washington undoubtedly 
expresses the best thought of a number 
of men who have studied the patent situa- 
tion with a patriotic desire to serve the 
interests of the whole people. 

They have had before them mainly two 
considerations which have seemed to them 
sufficient to demand a change in the present 
law. 

One of these is the fact that sometimes 
patents which embody great improvements 
and would be of the utmost public benefit 
are bought up by corporations who lock 
them up because, to have others market 
goods made under them would be to make 
their own product obsolete, while to manu- 
facture the improved article themselves 
would revolutionize a business in which 
they have made large investments in 
machinery, tools and equipment, the value 
of which would be vastly reduced if a later 
product requiring other equipment were 
offered to the public. So the cheapest 
way is to buy the patents and put them 
in the safe. The other consideration in 
their minds against the existing law is the 
right conferred by the patent grant per- 
mitting the patentee to name any condi- 
tion he sees fit as to the use or sale of his 
patented invention. 








The recent Dick-Henry decision by the 
United States Supreme Court illustrates 
an extreme example of this power enjoyed 
by the patentee or anyone who purchases 
his rights. The court upheld such a party 
in his practice of selling a patented printing 
machine on condition that only his ink 
and paper be used with it. The law un- 
questionably gives such a power, and Chief 
Justice White in his dissenting opinion 
pointed out that on this principle a man 
might sell his patented stove on condition 
that only certain food be cooked on it 
or with other. unreasonable conditions 
attached. And this is true, but as a 
practical question nobody would have to 
buy it if the conditions were undesirable, 
and who would be the greater loser? Let 
us leave this for the present, however. 

The framers of the Oldfield Bill see three 
or four great companies which dominate 
their several fields and employ the rights 
given them under their patents in a manner 
that seems dangerous to the public interest. 

To the public at large the situation is 
fraught with two grave risks. 

Are we not liable to fall into the time- 
honored mistake of attempting general 
legislation to reach particular instances? 
May not this legislation which touches 
not only the thousands upon thousands 
of manufacturers comprising the backbone 
of our industrial body, but also every 
retail merchant in the land as well as all 
future inventions, may not the changes 
involving so many greatly overbalance 
any results concerning the few who may 
offend? 

‘Not that we are to overlook or sanction 
any abuses by the great and powerful 
corporations, but that we must analyze 
carefully to see whether the patent law 
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is really at fault or whether perchance the 
difficulty is the same that confronts us 
in the case of other great corporations 
dealing in oil and sugar and products on 
which no patents exist. 

And let us examine, too, to see that the 
proposed changes in the law, while perhaps 
correcting some defects, do not at the same 
time let down the bars to other difficulties 
more oppressive. We must not cut off 
our nose to spite our face. . 

Most of all, let us be sure that we do 
not do anything which lessens the induce- 
ment to invention, for the greatness of 
our country, its rapid rise to supremacy 
and the high degree of comfort in which 
we live is unquestionably due more to 
the inventiveness which our patent law 
has fostered in our people than to any 
other single factor. 

* * * 

When we think of the injustice suffered 
by the people in the locking up of patents, 
we should also remember that the inventor 
has brought out some new and useful 
idea, or he couldn’t get a patent. It is 
his property; he was under no compulsion 
to invent. Or having invented, he could 
have carried his idea to the grave without 
giving it to the people, and society would 
be the loser. 

But as a matter of public policy we frame 
our laws so as to make it an inducement 
to men not only to invent, but to declare 
their inventions and make them public 
so that they may not be lost, and in con- 
sideration of this publication we grant a 
patent which gives the inventor the 
exclusive right to his discoveries for the 
brief space of seventeen years, after which 
they become public property which any 
one may use. He sells his patent in the 
best market if he has not the capital or 
the inclination to manufacture under it 
himself. The buyer has all the rights 
that he had. The patent may be used or 
not, as the owner sees fit. But this is 
only for a short time. If he doesn’t use it, 
he gets no benefit from it, even if the 
public is not benefitted; it soon expires 
and is-open to anyone to use and sell to 
the public. If now we change the law-to 
say that if a patent is not used within a 
given time, the owner shall be compelled 
to let somebody else use it for a considera- 


tion to be fixed by a court, we lessen the 
value of a patent. If it is to be sold the 
inventor cannot get so much for it. There 
will be less inducement to study out prob- 
lems for the public welfare because when 
solved they will command a smaller re- 
ward. Then, too, the inventor with 
smaller capital will be sometimes com- 
pelled to sell the rights which are now 
exclusively his to large rivals with greater 
capital, who will swamp him in the market 
with his own invention. 

A valuable patent is one of the strongest 
weapons which a small concern has in 
its competition with great ones. It keeps 
alive competition instead of concentrating 
business in a few hands and putting us 
all at the mercy of those who control the 
supply. 

It usually takes five or ten years to get 
a patent successfully on to the market, 
and it is not right that years of study and 
work should be appropriated by others 
when success is in sight. 

There is much doubt as to the wisdom 
of “‘compulsory license,” as it is called, 
and we do not want a remedy that is worse 
than the disease. 

Let us look now for a moment at the 
control over the sale which the owner of 
a patent enjoys. Is the public welfare 
threatened? 

The fathers in framing our Constitution 
saw the need of fostering invention, and 
they said that among other things Con- 
gress should have the power to grant to 
inventors exclusive rights to their inven- 
tions for a limited time. ‘‘Exclusive’”’ has 
been construed to mean all the rights, 
that is, the exclusive right to make, use, 
or to sell the product of the invention. 
And having these rights the inventor 
can part with all of them or such a portion 
as he sees fit. It is his property, just as 
land is his property if he owns it. Ifa 
man owns a piece of land he can sell all 
of it or part of it if he can find a purchaser. 
If he sells it he can do so outright or sub- 
ject to restrictions. He can say how it 
shall be used if he wants to. No one need 
buy under the circumstances, and so no 
one is harmed by the exercise of this right. 
Yet no man has created any land, whereas 
the inventor has really created his inven- 
tion; it is his property more really than 
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any other possession save, perhaps, the 
copyright property of the author. Hence 
it is not unreasonable to give the inventor 
entire control over his origination for a 
brief time, when we give men the perma- 
nent possession of other forms of property 
which they did not create and allow oem 
to bequeath it to successors. 
* * * 

Now, how do patent owners make use 
of patent rights? 

Principally they use them in three ways: 
They dispose of only part of their rights 
to make or use the things embodying their 
inventions by licensing certain parties to 
make the patented product only for certain 
purposes, giving to others the rights to 
make use of the same invention for other 
purposes. For instance, a certain inven- 
tion may be useful in corsets and in sus- 
penders. One party is licensed to use it 
in manufacturing the one and not in the 
other and vice-versa. This helps the 
inventor to get a good return without 
injuring anyone and is not objectionable 
to the public. 

Similarly the patented articles are sold 
subject to restrictions. For example, the 
Dick printing machine is ‘sold only on 
condition that the paper and ink, which 
are not patented, must be purchased from 
the maker of the machine. At first, at 
least, it looks as though this was unfair 
to the public, and to other makers of paper 
and ink, and that it was extending the 
patent to cover something it was not 
intended to cover, but let us think a mo- 
ment before becoming inflamed with 
indignation at what seems an injustice. 

Here is a man who has invented a ma- 
chine doing very useful work. It writes 
letters in duplicate so cheaply that a boy 
in a few minutes can do what it would 
require ten stenographers a day to write, 
and for many purposes just as satisfactory. 
It reduces the cost of doing business and 
tends to cheapen goods sold to the public. 
Nobody would question the inventor’s 
right to lease the machine to anybody 
who wanted it at any royalty that pleased 
him. Unless the rate was low enough 
to be advantageous to purchasers, the 
maker would have no business, and nobody 
but himself would be injured by the 
conditions, for others would do exactly 
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as they would have done if the invention 
had never been made, and when the patent 
expired they would get the machine on 
a competitive basis. 

But instead of a royalty of so much 
per thousand letters printed, the maker 
of the machine says: “I will sell you the 
machine outright at actual cost to me 
except that you are to buy your materials 
from me at such and such a price.” He 
figures that this will have three distinct 
advantages to him. First, it would be 
practically impossible for him to collect 
his royalties accurately otherwise, because 
he couldn’t keep anyone watching each 
machine to see how much was printed on 
it. So he insists on selling his own paper, 
on which he makes so much per thousand 
sheets, in lieu of royalty. 

‘It is a convenient and economical way 


_of getting his pay in proportion as the 


machine is used. The price of supplies 
is agreed upon in advance, and no one buys 
unless it is to his advantage under the 
circumstances. Secondly, it insures satis- 
factory and suitable kind of materials 
being used so that the machine will per- 
form as intended and its reputation and 
sale will be enhanced, which means that 
more people will be induced to partake 
of the benefits of the invention. Thirdly, 
it makes the first cost of the machine very 
small to -users, so that many instead of 
few can afford the initial investment and 
get the advantage of the invention. His 
profit comes not on the original sale, but 
on the use which he shares in like propor- 
tion with the user. 

The point may be raised that instead of 
dealing so fairly, he could abuse the power 
conveyed by the patent and entail a 
hardship upon the public. But again we 
must remember that the public is indebted 
to him for the creation of the machine, 
and he has no power to compel purchase 
except as he makes it an inducement to 
buyers to own the machine for their own 
benefit. His interests and those of the 
people are identical, and unless he makes 
it advantageous to them, they will not 
trade with him. Hence we have nothing 
to fear from oppression on his part. 

* * * 

Another and more general use of the 

power accompanying the patent grant is 
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the restriction as to the price at which the 
goods may be sold by dealers to con- 
sumers. 

On unpatented commodities, when a 
merchant buys them he owns them and 
can sell them for whatever price he pleases. 
The maker has no control over the re-sale 
prices. But not so with the patented 
thing. Here the maker may impose 
such conditions as he pleases, for it carries 
his invention, which gives him control 
covering all phases of the sale and use of 
the goods during the life of the patent. 
In selling he parts not with his entire right 
to re-sell, but only with the right to re-sell 
at a stipulated amount. Thus the manu- 
facturer of a patented watch may say to 
the dealer, “I will sell you this watch, 
but only on condition that you sell it to 
consumers at $1.00. If you sell it at any 
other price, you are infringing my patent.” 
Naturally the maker of the watch will 
impose no such condition unless it is to his 
advantage to do so, and in the long run 
it may be assumed that his interest is 
identical with that of the man who is to 
use the watch. 

Now as a practical question, what would 
be the reasons for the watch manufacturer 
adopting such a restriction? 

He wants his watch to have the largest 
possible sale. His invention has enabled 
him to produce something better than 
could otherwise be produced for the money. 

But he cannot meet and convince each 
of the ninety million individuals in the 
country that such are the facts. He must 
adopt the means at hand to further the 
sale of his watch. He must spread them 
all over the country where people can see 
them in stores and can conveniently buy 
them. But dealers will not buy and show 
them in their windows and explain their 
merits to inquirers unless they are paid 
for doing it. It is a valuable service to the 
public to have merchants searching the 
markets and bringing new things to their 
doorsteps and keeping them in step with 
the progress of invention and the arts of 
the day. So the people must expect to 
pay for the service. Unless the dealers 
are assured a profit on any given article 
they won’t handle it, and its sales will be 
minimized. If they ask too big a profit 
on it, the sale will be again reduced. If 
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somebody takes an article in one section 
and advertises it at a price that allows 
neither himself or others a profit on it, he 
will temporarily sell an increased quan- 
tity, if he really responds to the demand, 
and if the article is so well known that 
people recognize that it is being offered 
below its real and usual value. A few 
people will also profit by getting the thing 
for less than it is worth. But who stands 
the loss? Does the whole public profit 
in the long run? Has anyone a healthy 
motive in selling a staple, worthy article 
for less than it is worth? 

The first effect is that when the goods 
are offered at a price allowing no profit 
to dealers, all the dealers stop selling it. 
The man who cuts the price really doesn’t 
want to sell it because he makes nothing 
on it. He is looking for other trade that 
is attracted by the advertised thing. He 
sells as few as he can of the goods on which 
he makes nothing and ‘‘switches” the 
customer to something that is unknown 
on which he makes a big profit. So that 
the people of the community have no 
opportunity thereafter to get the article 
because it is not on sale for the reason 
that people have been led to believe that 
it is only worth what it is offered for by 
the man who sold it at a loss. They will 
not buy at a price affording a profit to 
the tradesman and so its sale is ruined, 
the channels of distributing it to the 
people are closed, and .a useful thing is 
removed from the local market. But the 
effect is not only local, either. Papers 
containing the cut price announcement 
go broadcast. There is always some store 
in each city following the same practice. 
Traveling salesmen and competitors spread 
the story among the merchants, so that 
everywhere the same effect follows until 
between the consumer and the producer 
an obstacle is interposed by a certain 
element among middlemen stifling the sale 
of an article which it would be advartta- 
geous to the people to have, and it disap- 
pears from the market wholly or in part. 

* * * 

And so it goes with all articles whose 
worth is so recognized by the people that 
there is a temptation to dealers to capi- 
talize their reputations for their private 
ends, really misleading the public. No one 
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can estimate how much the people are 
deprived of meritorious products because 
a few stores make it unprofitable for any- 
one to sell them. Neither can anyone 
estimate how much profitable labor is 
kept from employment or how much the 
general prosperity suffers from such unfair 
trade practices. 

At least we may agree that patented 
products should be spared this blighting 
assault for two important public reasons: 

First, because such articles always 
embody some advance over previous condi- 
tions, and people should have the oppor- 
tunity of buying and using them if they 
want them. 

Second, because it is vital to our progress 
to have invention carry us forward as it 
has in the past, and unless the market 
can be kept open for the profitable sale 
of invented things, thé return to the inventor 
must be small, and invention itself will be 
discouraged. 

If it be argued that the power to fix 
the resale price of patented goods will 
result in unreasonably high prices to the 
consumer, we may look both to the logic 
and the facts of the situation for our 
answer. 

The price of the manufacturer to the 
dealer is not in question, of course, because 
anyone can put any price that he pleases 
upon anything that he owns, be it patented 
or not, and it rests solely with those who 
may wish to buy as to whether they will 
do so at the price named. 

The question at issue is whether on 
patented goods the owner of the invention 
should have the power to determine how 
much profit the merchant shall make in 
selling it to others. 

Naturally since his own profit is not at 
stake the patentee will have no object in 
securing an unreasonable profit to the next 
man in line because that would mean that 
the price would be so unnecessarily high 
that the consumer would not buy in the 
quantities that lower prices would induce. 
His interest, therefore, is in making the 
prices as low and the dealer’s profits as 
small as he can and still have it worth 
while under average conditions for dealers 
to invest in and sell his wares. Logically 
it means the lowest feasible price to the 
people as a whole, for if the price is per- 
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manently fixed, it must be fixed low, or 
the makers of similar articles will be given 
the opportunity to undersell and ruin the 
sale. 

Now as to the facts. An investigation 
of over two hundred items selling largely 
in retail stores in various lines throughout 
the country, selected indiscriminately, 
part of which are sold on the fixed re-sale 
plan and part on prices determined by 
each dealer, showed the dealer made a 
smaller profit on the manufacturer’s prices 
than on his own. 

And this is to be expected, because the 
manufacturer is less interested in the 
profit of the dealer than in the widest 
possible sale of his product. Hence dealers 
quite largely carry substitute articles on 
which they make bigger profits and employ 
their personal influence to sell them. 

The fixed price is just as effective in 
preventing the dealer from overcharging 
as undercharging. He cannot get more 
than the standard price and so the public 
is doubly benefitted by the system. 

First, in being assured that people can 
permanently get the goods. 

Second, that they know the price and 
can quickly and surely get just what they 
want. 

There is no inducement to makers of 
unknown products to fix the re-sale price. 
This plan is only employed on articles 
which everybody knows, which have a 
standard of quality and value, a reputation 
and a demand that makes them sell. It 
is only in such instances that the product 
must be protected from the nefarious 
price cutter who offers goods below value, 
but doesn’t want to sell them, and who 
selects “leaders” for the purpose of mis- 
leading customers and enticing trade on 
other and highly profitable goods. 

No wonder that in a recent price-cutting 
suit Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court felt constrained to com- 
ment: 

“T cannot believe that, in the long run, 
the public will profit by this court per- 
mitting knaves to cut reasonable prices 
for some ulterior purpose of their own, and 
thus to impair, if not to destroy, production 
and sale of articles which it is assumed 
to be desirable that the public should be 
able to get.” 
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Wanted—A Young Man 


oY 
Winifred L. Paddock 








E WAS the one discordant note in 

the bright spring morning, as 

t he sat there, his chin thrust 
forward on his chest, his hands 

in his pockets, and his feet stretched out 
aimlessly before him, idly watching the 
squirrels play over the grass. Perhaps 
he realized it himself, after a fashion, for 
he suddenly shook himself a little and 
straightened up with a rueful little smile. 
““Gee!’”’ he burst forth. “It’s great out 
this morning. Wish I was esthetic; maybe 
then, sunshine a /a June, and bird songs au 
Central Park would fill me up so full that 
I wouldn’t know there’s a whole hotel 
full of bacon and eggs right over there. 
Guess I could be if I hadn’t breakfasted 


and dined on Nature for two days. Lord, . 


a steak would taste good!’ 

With a quick movement he turned his 
pockets inside out and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, with a little laugh, as no answering 
and welcome ring of coin sounded on the 
bench. 

“You see?”’ he apostrophized the squir- 
rels. ‘Plenty of steak, plenty of bacon 
and plenty-of people like me—dead broke.” 
Calmly he resumed his former position. 

“Funny thing,” he remarked, “‘descend- 
ant of the Mayflower bunch, graduate of 
Yale, called the most promising engineer 
in Tech, sitting here without even a 
Lincoln penny to my name. Let’s see— 
what have I been, or tried to be,:in the 
last two months? Engineer, no vacancies. 
Clerk in a grocery store—fired, slack 
season. At least they were decent in their 
reason for shipping me. Office boy—fired 
for incompetency. Bell-hop—same. Po- 
liceman—not Irish. Guess that’s about 
all. There remains to be a white wing 


or a butler, and I can’t buy a paper to 
decide which is the larger field.” 

But Mercury, god of luck, never quite 
deserts his devotees. Down the path, 
blowing merrily along in the spring breeze, 
came the torn, battered half of a paper 
which had escaped the eye of the park 
guard. Instantly the man on the bench 
sprang up, all trace of laziness gone from 
his tall, well-knit figure, eager. alertness 
in every detail of him as he raced after 
the fugitive journal. 

“Heaven-send, it’s today’s want ad. 
section,” he panted. ‘“I’d hate to waste 
so much energy on the society column or 
the woman’s page. You'll have to do better 
than this, my son, or you'll have your 
pains for your trouble.” 

Just as he started forward with his 
highest speed, the fickle breeze changed, 
turned, and blew the paper, flapping mock- 
ingly, about his feet. 

“‘Now isn’t that just my luck?” he asked 
ungratefully as he captured it. “If I had 
kept still on my bench, the wind would 
have brought it right to me.” 

The eagerness with which he bore it 
back to his seat belied the laziness of his 
words. He sat down and smoothed it out 
carefully. Now that he really had oppor- 
tunity within his grasp once more, there 
was no particular hurry. He could look 
over the sheet at his leisure and he pro- 
ceeded to do so. Stocks and bonds, 
personals, real estate, horse sales, and all, 
claimed his attention in turn until the de- 
sired column was reached. Then he 
looked up with a grin. 

“Guess I ought to mutter a charm and 
pour a libation to propitiate the high gods,”’ 
he said. “I’ve read the darn thing through 
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so many times before, and it’s always the 
same old story in the same old way. 
Verily ‘there’s nothing new under the sun.’ 
Well, here goes.” 

He ran a long, tentative finger down the 
column, pausing now and then, only to 
go on the faster after a more thorough 
perusal of the statement. 

“Agents, artists, bookkeepers, carpen- 
ters, clerks—no engineers, of course— 























He was the one discordant note in the bright spring morning 


gardeners, salesmen—O rot! waiters, and 
here endeth the first lesson. Well, I can 
be a waiter, I reckon; I’ve heard one can 
grow fat by merely smelling food. And 
I must live, if not by taste, by smell. Let’s 
see where they want a waiter. Hotel— 
hello! Here’s a little timid one hiding away 
in the corner. What does it say?” 
Catching up the paper he read: “‘Wanted 
—A young man, educated, well-bred, of 
attractive appearance. Must be willing 
to agree to unique proposition. Call 1061 
Parkside, between ten and twelve Monday.” 
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“That sounds promising. ‘Unique prop- 
osition,’eh? Perhaps to captain a filibuster 
to Mexico; maybe to start some gold- 
brick game, or to pull out chestnuts for 
some big grafter. Well, I’m for it, whatever 
it is—if I qualify in the right class. The 
first is easy; four years at Yale with a 
P. G. ought to fix that all right. The sec- 
ond—last year I attended the Philadelphia 
Assembly. Could one ask more? The 
third is harder. People would call me vain 
if I answered that ad. on the face of the 
third. The girls used to like me, though. 
Well, my son, you are going, vanity or 
not. You need a breakfast.” 

Outside of 1061 a long line of applicants 
stood and waited. All sorts and conditions 
of men were there, and they hailed the 
new arrival with friendly jeers. Grinning 
sympathetically at these, his jobless con- 
freres, he made his way to the end of the 
line. His neighbor in front, a flashy youth 
from the East Side, turned to welcome 
him. 

“Say, dis is some con game, take it from 
me. Dere’s ten gents gone into dat joint, 
an’ dey don’t get a look-in. It’s twenty- 
three fer dere’s, all right, all right. Git 
wise to dat one goin’ in now. Betcher even 
money he won’t stay five minutes.” 

It was even so. 
Almost immedi- 
ately he was out 
again, walking 
briskly away, 
without so much 
as a glance at the 
waiting line. It 
was too much for 
the East Side 
youth. 

“Hey, you!”’ he 
called. ‘Come back here and put us next. 
W’at’s doin’?” 

His only answer was a sardonic smile 
as the man turned the corner. 

“What do you think of that?” remarked 
the youth to the man behind him. 

The next applicant fared no better, nor 
the rest; yet each smiled as he came out 
and hurried away. The young man who 
had chased the paper frowned a little. Was 
it possible that they were all being engaged? 

“Guess you're right about that little 
trip to Mexico,” he thought. 
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At last he found himself at the head 
of the line, standing in front of the massive 
door through which the East Side youth 
had just passed. Before he had time to 
meditate on his fate, it swung open again 
as his flashy friend emerged radiant. 

“Ar chee,” he said, as he rushed by. 
“Tt’s a cinch!” 

‘“‘What—” began the boy, but the man 
behind him began to push, and he realized 
that it was his turn to penetrate the 
mystery of 1061. 

A very pompous butler appeared and 
motioned him in. He went with the air 
of a cotillion leader dropping in for tea. 
In the dim reception hall the butler turned 
and faced him. 

“Your name?” he demanded haughtily. 

“Thomas Howard Calvert,’’ came the 
answer, promptly and more haughtily. 
Mr. Calvert was not accustomed to such 
tones from a butler. 

“Sit here, please,’’ said the butler, point- 
ing to a chair placed near the curtained 
door of the drawing-room and full in the 
light of a small electric lamp. 

Tom walked to the chair without haste 
or self-consciousness. He settled himself 
comfortably and looked inquiringly at the 
butler. 

“Anything else?” he asked, mildly sar- 
castic. 

“Your age, please.” Into the butler’s 
eyes and voice was creeping more respect. 

“Twenty-eight.”” There was an amused 
twinkle in Tom’s eyes now; being cross- 
examined by servants was a new experi- 
ence. Even as office-boy they had not 
submitted him to that. 

“Your last occupation?” the butler went 
on inexorably, but before he could answer, 
Tom was startled by a slight cough on the 
other side of the curtains. The butler, 
even more startled, jumped visibly and 
stared incredulously at the door. 

“My last occupation,’ began Tom 
“Swas—”’ 

The cough came again, more determin- 
edly. 

“That will do, sir,” broke in the butler 
in decidedly agitated tones. ‘Kindly 
step this way, sir. I will announce you to 
Miss Fenton at once, sir.”’ 

He led the now thoroughly mystified 
Tom into a luxurious library and hurried 


pway. 


Sil 


Left alone, Mr. Calvert gave 
vent to a fervent “Well, I'll be darned.” 

He puzzled a moment, then exclaimed, 
“That’s it! The old man was trying to 
do a little business on his own account, 
and Madame came home and caught him 
at it. Wonder what I’m in for? What’ll 
I say to her?” 

Evidently he would have to say some- 
thing very soon, for his quick ear caught 
the sound of feminine garments coming 
swiftly down the hall. As he sprang to 
his feet, Miss Fenton appeared in the 
doorway. She was small and fair, with an 
appealing quality to her beauty that 
caught at Tom’s heart before she had 
spoken a word, and brought a frank, 
reassuring smile to his eyes. It found a 
faint reflection in hers for just a second. 

‘“‘Won’t you sit down?” she said in a 
low, sweet voice, as she moved to a chair 
near the window and sat with her back 
to the light. 

Tom noted this significant fact and the 
nervous tightening of her lips. He felt 
sorry for her somehow, and he wished he 
knew what to say to make her smile 
again. 

“T say,” he burst out, “you mustn’t 
feel so cut up about it. I’m sure the old 
man is sorry.” 

“The old man?” she repeated, mystified. 
“What old man?” 

‘Why, the butler. I—I say you mustn’t 
jump on him for bringing all of us into 
your house, you know.” Tom was floun- 
dering helplessly. 

“But he didn’t bring you,’’ she explained, 
slightly apologetic. “I advertised for 
you all. I—I wanted a young man 
and I—James helped me,” she finished 
weakly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I understand.”’ 
His tone proved that he did not under- 
stand at all. 

There was an awkward silence. She 
sighed, twisted her handkerchief and 
looked helplessly at Tom as he sat at 
polite attention. 

“Oh!’’ she exclaimed, “I had no -idea 


it would be so hard! I—I—” She 
stopped, hopelessly embarrassed. 
“You want a barber, perhaps? Or a 


valet?” Tom knew they were the words 
of an imbecile, but he could think of 
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nothing else, and he had to say something 
at once. 

“A valet? Oh, no, no,” she cried ear- 
nestly, ignoring his gasp as he realized 
what he had said. “I want—I want—” 
She turned to him desperately: ‘‘Let’s 
have it over. Are you married?” 
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‘“‘Won't you sit down?"’ she said in a low, sweet voice 


Tom gazed back at her as solemnly 
earnest as she. ‘No,’ he declared. 

“Are you—are you—in love?” 

His earnestness gave way to sheer 
amazement. This was worse than the 
butler’s court. He merely stared at her. 

“Are you?” she insisted. 

“No,” gasped Tom. 
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“Oh, please don’t think me crazy,” she 
begged. ‘“‘Are you a Roman Catholic?” 

This was not so bad, and he showed his 
relief by the prompt shake of his head. 

“Are you an Episcopalian? Yes, oh, 
dear!” Her distress was growing deeper 
and her voice faltered over the last ques- 
tion. ‘Then what are 
your views on divorce?”’ 

This was too much. 
“Well, upon my soul!” 
began Tom, when she 
interrupted him quickly. 

“Oh, please don’t ask 
me to explain—I will 
later,”’ she begged. “‘It is 
all right, truly it is. Only 
tell me, do you believe in 
it or not? Do you?” 

The pleading look in 
her eyes vanquished his 
resentment. He smiled 
again as he answered: 

“Sometimes I do and 
sometimes I don’t. It 
depends.” 

‘Sometimes — y ou — 
do,’’ she repeated slowly. 
Silence fell again. She 
had risen and was stand- 
ing, a puzzled little frown 
on her forehead, twisting 
her rings on her finger. 
Then a burning blush 
spread over her face and 
she looked straight up 
into his eyes frankly, yet 
appealingly. 

“Mr. Calvert,” she 
said, “I want you to 
marry me.” 

Tom had a sensation 
as if the floor was giving 
way beneath him. He 
put out one hand blindly 
and clutched a chair for 
support; he was dimly 
conscious of her voice going on somewhere 
in the distance. 

“T advertised for a young man,” she was 
saying, ‘‘because I wanted a husband.” 

The raw candor of the words brought 
him to full control of himself. She seemed 
so well-bred, so exquisite; he could not 
reconcile the two things. To advertise 
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for a husband like any common girl! It 
was unbelievable. 

“T know what you are thinking.” Her 
voice was tremulous. ‘‘And I don’t really 
blame you, only you are judging without 
evidence. I will explain now; then you 
shall be at liberty to refuse my request or 
grant it, and I will abide by your decision. 
And forgive me—if you can—for the 
embarrassment I am causing you.” 

She sank into a chair and Tom was glad 
to do likewise. He was really beginning 
to suffer with hunger now, and he was 
dimly conscious of wishing she would 
hurry and let him go, for, of course, he 
must go now. 

“T will tell you about it, Mr. Calvert; 
the whole wretched story from the begin- 
ning. I am Dorothy Fenton. I am very 
wealthy, and I am practically alone in the 
world. I have been engaged three times 
and three times—jilted. The first time 
I was in school and the engagement was 
known only to a few friends, so it was not 
so hard for me. The second time it was 
worse, for it had been publicly announced. 
But now—oh, it is frightful! Mr. Calvert, 
my wedding day is set for Wednesday 
next, the cards are out, all my friends 
coming from near and far. Last night I 
received this note from the man I was to 
marry day after tomorrow.” 

She handed him a sheet of paper. His 
face grew stern as he read it, and there 
was deep pity in his glance as he returned 
it to her. 

“The cad!” was all he said. 

“Yes,’”’ she answered simply. ‘He was 
always that. And I know now that he 
only fascinated me. He lived, as you see, 
far away from here, and none of my own 
friends have ever seen him. I cannot bear 
the ridicule I must face and the gossip and 
reporters—Oh!’’ She shuddered. ‘Rather 
than face it, I determined to have the 
wedding anyway. It seemed easy last 
night when I ’phoned the ad. down to 
the paper. But today when all those 
awful men came, I—oh! I thought I should 
die! I hid behind the curtains, where I 
could see their faces, and I told James if 
I did not cough before the third answer, 
he was to send them away, with a five- 
dollar bill. But if I coughed he was to 
bring them here. Poor James!’ she gave 
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a delightful little laugh, “James was quite 
horrified, but he obeyed nobly.” 

- Tom laughed, too; he was thinking of 
the East Side youth as a possible husband 
for this girl. 

“The minute you came in I knew, if 
you were not married, or in love, or 
opposed to—to—divorce, that I was 
saved. When you gave your name I 
was more sure. You see, his name,” 
tapping the note she still held, ‘was 
Howard Calvert, too. That was the one 
point I didn’t know how to arrange with- 
out bribery, and I didn’t want to stoop 
to that. But now it is so beautifully 
settled.” 

With a little sigh of relief she leaned 
back in her chair. She had pleaded her 
case well and she knew it. Tom was 
looking at her thoughtfully. 

“Surely there must be a bunch of fellows 
who know you and would jump at the 
chance to be bridegroom on Wednesday,” 
he broke out involuntarily. ‘Some fellows 
you know, too. Aren’t there?’ 

“Oh, yes,” naively, “lots of them. But, 
you see, if I asked one of them, I should 
have to stay married to him, and with 
you I shouldn’t.” 

Tom looked blank. 
murmured. 

“Yes,”’ she went on frankly, “that is 
why I was so afraid to ask you if you were 
a Catholic or a strict Episcopalian. But 
if you believe in divorce, even sometimes, 
it is quite easy. You will leave me just 
as soon as possible after the ceremony, 
and we will never see each other again. 
It will be easy to get a divorce in Reno, 
you know.” 

This cool putting aside of the bonds of 
holy matrimony quite took Tom’s breath 
away. 

“But if we—er—you are divorced so 
soon, won’t there be more scandal than 
if you are not married at all?’”’ he stam- 
mered. 

She laughed. ‘Oh, no! I’ve arranged 
all that nicely. You see, you are supposed 
to have a government position, and just 
as soon as we are married, you are to be 
sent to—oh, any place that is far enough 
away and frightful enough. Of course, 
you couldn’t take me to endure such 
hardships as you must encounter, so you 


“Indeed?” he 
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leave me here. And you never come back. 
It’s very simple.” 

“So I am to be exiled for life, am I?” 
he smiled. 

“Oh, you don’t really go so far—that’s 
only an excuse. And while you are gone, 
we are quietly divorced; but, instead of 
paying me alimony, I pay it to you, what- 
ever sum you name, for life. It’s fair, 
isn’t it? I want to be sure.” 

The smile died out of Tom’s eyes, 
leaving his face very stern and grave. 
He rose a bit unsteadily, for the hunger 
was making him a little light-headed. 

“Miss Fenton,” he said coldly, ‘I think 
I must bid you good-morning. I cannot 
agree to such a plan. I know you mean 
to be just, but—well, for centuries, the 
Calvert men have cared for themselves 
and their women, and they will continue 
to do so. And believe me, girl,” a faint 
smile coming back to his lips, “‘it is bet- 
ter to stand all sorts of gossip than to 
marry a man you don’t love, even for an 
hour.”’ 

Dorothy had risen, too, and was looking 
at him with large, hurt eyes. They were 
very eloquent, those eyes, and they made 
him feel absolutely miserable, a worse 
cad than the other fellow, almost. He 
wished to thunder she wouldn’t look at 
him like that, he was too hungry to be 
strong and stern with her. 

“Mr. Calvert,’’ there was a queer little 
catch in her voice, ‘there has been no 
question of your ability to care for yourself 
and your—people. When I put that 
advertisement in the paper, I did it merely 
as a business proposition, and I supposed 
you answered it as such. I was simply 
offering a position, a unique one, I admit, 
but, nevertheless, a position; and, in 
return for your services for one day and 
the use of your name indefinitely, I was 
prepared to pay a reasonable salary. 
That was all.” 

She paused, expectantly, but Tom was 
stubbornly silent. She smiled a little and 
moved close to him. 

“Thomas Howard Calvert,’’ she mocked, 
“T know you are poor, very poor, indeed, 
and I know you need a good position 
badly. If you object to both terms, if 
your pride will let you accept neither 
alimony nor salary from me, suppose we 
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compromise. Suppose I hire you simply 
for one day, Wednesday, and pay you for 
services rendered that day. The rest of 
your life you'll be free to take what posi- 
tions you choose. Will that make it all 
right?” 

Still there was no answer, and her com- 
posure began to leave her. 

“Oh, please, please, say you will! I can’t 
go through another ordeal like today’s, 
and I’ve got to be married Wednesday! 
Don’t you see I have? You’re the only 
one I can depend on. Oh,” stamping her 
foot, as her eyes filled with tears of morti- 
fication, ‘I never dreamed that Dorothy 
Fenton would be begging, absolutely 
begging a man to marry her against 
her will! I should have thought I would 
have died first,” and she collapsed, a 
woe-begone little heap, into a chair. 

It was the last straw, and it broke— 
not the camel’s back, but the last vestige 
of pride left in Tom’s being. With one 
stride he was beside her. 

“For the love of Mike, don’t cry!’”’ he 
exhorted her. “I'll do it, I promise. I'll 
be at whatever church, whatever time 
you say, on Wednesday. I'll light out for 
the South Pole just as soon as the thing 
is over,‘and you can have my name or 
any old thing I’ve got. Only don’t cry 
and don’t ask me to accept alimony.” 

Eyes wet, but full of dancing twinkles, 
met his. ‘You are a dear!” she said. 
“Now, we'll get down to business.”’ 

She drew some papers and a check-book 
from a desk near her. ‘‘First of all, about 
the groom’s man and ushers, Mr. Calvert,” 
she said wickedly. 

Tom started. How the mischief was he 


to get any? Let his friends in on such a 
joke on him? Hardly. He looked at her 
helplessly. 


“T only wanted to tell you not to 
trouble about them.” Her voice was 
without guile. ‘They are already engaged 
for you. My fiance lived too far away 
to bring any, so I provided them from 
among my friends. Now,” handing him a 
paper, with the gravity of a judge, ‘“‘please 
sign this.” 

He smiled in spite of himself as he read 
it and wrote his name at the end. It wasa 
written promise to leave her four hours 
after the ceremony, to relinquish all 
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claims on her and never to attempt to see 
her again. 

“Thank you,” she said as she returned 
it. ‘Here is your safeguard against like 
actions from me. And here is a check 
in part payment of your services. No, 
don’t refuse. Remember my flowers, and 
the carriages, and the ring and—oh, of 
course! You’ve got just two days in which 
to make yourself over from this hungry- 
looking young man into a proud, happy 


bridegroom. Rehearsal is at eight to- 
morrow night at St. Michael’s. Good-by 
until then. Now—scoot!” 


And Tom, wobbly, but strangely happy, 

obeyed. 
~ * * 

It was all over. The last good wishes 
and the last handful of rice had been 
hurled after them as the train slowly 
moved out of the station, and Mrs. 
Thomas Howard Calvert leaned back in 
her seat and looked at her husband, a 
tremulous little smile on her lips. 

“T can’t thank you,” her voice was deep 
with feeling. ‘You were too wonderful 
for thanks. If you could have heard all 
the nice things they said of—” 

“Please!’’ he interrupted. “I heard a 
few things, too. Really, do you know, 
those ushers of mine made me almost 
sorry I’ve got to leave you in Washington 
very soon. They said you’re a winner— 
and I didn’t need any witnesses to that, 
either.” 

“Do you know I am very curious about 
you?” she asked quickly, ignoring his 
last words. “I have been wondering 
ever since Monday how you came to be 
in such dire need. Why, you were posi- 
tively famished, poor man! You showed 
it plainly. Mr. Calvert,’”’ leaning toward 
him confidingly, ‘‘won’t you tell me a 
little about yourself?” 

There was a touch of embarrassment in 
his laugh. ‘‘There’s not much to tell. 
It’s the old story of a spoiled boy, I reckon. 
My people lived in Maryland, and my 
father spent a lot of money trying to make 
me a civil engineer. After I was gradu- 
ated, I thought, because he had a plenteous 
share of this world’s goods, that there 
was no need for me to work. Thought it 
was smart to be called the idle rich, you 
know. I loafed, shamefully, I reckon. 
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Anyway, my father, who is a great hustler 
himself, stood it as long as he could. 
Then one day he called me into his office 
and told me a few things about myself; 
among them that I was brainless and no 
account, and not worth my salt—Gee!” 
He laughed ruefully. ‘It made me mad 
as sin, but it woke me up, Miss Fenton— 
er Mrs.—er—”’ 

“Say Dorothy,” she commanded, com- 
ing to his rescue. 

“Thanks awfully — Dorothy,” he 
amended. “I told him I’d show him. I 
refused to take a cent of his money and 
went to New York that afternoon, practi- 
cally penniless. After that it was a string 
of hard luck and the bread line till day 
before yesterday.” He ended with a 
smile. 

“Mr. Calvert—”’ 

“Say Tom,” he mocked. 

“Tom,” she obeyed, smilingly, “you 
have already done more for me today than 
I can ever repay you, but before we say 
good-by, I want you to do one thing 
more. I want you to promise to go home 
to your father, and with his help and 
influence make good. I know you can do 
it alone, but it will please him to think 
that you do need him, after all. Your 
success will be like a second one for him. 
Will you promise?” 

Tom hesitated, then: 
girl. I’ll promise.” 

After that silence fell, a silence that 
lasted until the train rolled into . the 
station and Tom turned to say good-by. 
Something in her eyes caught at his heart 
and he grasped both her hands in his. 

“Dorothy,”’ he cried, “must we say 
good-by?. Can’t we be just friends and 
see each other sometimes? Can’t we?’ 

“No—Tom.” There was a queer little 
choke in her voice, but she smiled bravely. 
“It is better not. Good-by—but I’ll never 
forget you—never!”’ 

She turned and left him standing there. 

Six months rolled by. To Dorothy, 
traveling on her lonely honeymoon, the 
first one was bad, the second worse, and 
the third almost unbearable. Then she 
determined to go home and forget him, in 
spite of everything. She had decided not to 
begin her suit for divorce until a year had 
passed; but, in the face of the anxious 


“You’re right, 
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queries of her friends concerning her 
husband, she regretted not having done it 
at once. It was torture to be so constantly 
reminded of him, though she confessed 
to herself that she thought of him as con- 
stantly, whether she was reminded or not. 
She grew restless and miserable, as the 
. weeks went on, finding sweet comfort in 
the fact that, after all, he was her husband 
still; and she dreaded the breaking of 
the slender bond between them, even as 
she dreaded holding him if he longed to 
be free. 

There followed, as it always follows 
worry and too much loneliness, a complete 
breakdown for Dorothy. The doctor 
ordered Old Point, and it was the ghost 
of her former self that wended its way 
thither one crisp October morning. It was 
late when she reached the Chamberlain. 
With an ironic little smile at the hollow 
mockery of it, she wrote her name, “Mrs. 
Thomas H. Calvert,” and went in to 
dinner. 

Half way through her solitary meal a 
burst of applause drew her attention to 
a table not far away, filled with men of 
distinguished appearance. They were 
all laughing and looking toward the door. 
Involuntarily she turned to look, too, and 
there, in corduroys and heavy boots, 


mud-stained, grimy and radiant, Tom, 
her Tom, was smiling back at them! 
She stifled a little cry of joy and shrank 
What would he think if 
But he must have done 


back in her seat. 
he saw her here? 
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something fine to call forth that welcome. 
She beckoned the waiter. 

“Who are those men?” 

“Dey’s some engineers from Wash- 
in’ton, ma’am. Down hyeh to see ’bout 
some big piece of work, I don’ rightly 
know what. Dat gemman what jes’ stood 
in de do’ is de one what’s doin’ it fo’ ’em, 
an’ he is de fust one that ’lowed it could 
be done. Mighty fine man, dat Mr. 
Calve’t.” 

He had made good, then! She went 
up to her room, almost happily. It was 
so good to know that he was happy; 
now, it only remained for her to free him 
and then— 

A knock interrupted her musings and 
a bell-boy handed her a note. With 
feverish eagerness she tore it open, scarcely 
heeding the negro’s “‘I’ll wait fo’ de anseh, 
ma’am,”’ and read, in the strong writing, 
of which she had dreamed so long: 

Dear, after all, you are my wife, and I 
have the right to tell you I love you. When 
I saw you tonight, so pale and thin, I knew 
that I had been a brute to keep that fool 
promise so long. I want to thank you for 
sending me home to my father on our wed- 
ding-day; I want to tell you of the success 
I’ve made of my life for you, and, more than 
all, I want to tell you that I love you, love 
you, Dorothy. May I come? “ 

OM. 


Then Dorothy, a deep, radiant light 
glowing in her eyes, turned to the waiting 
bell-boy. 

“Tell Mr. Calvert to come up.” she said. 
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y OW Mommer! What did you 
go and shut up all the win- 
dows for? It’s as hot as an 
oven in here. And who took 
4 those flowers out? Rosie! 

Ros—ie! You bring that 
bouquet of roses right straight back! I 
like your nerve, I don’t think!’’ 

Sallie stopped fluffing up the pillows on 
the sofa long enough to rescue her cher- 
ished flowers, and set them carefully 
down on the ornate centre-table. 

“Vy, Sallie, mein childt! Vas iss id?” 
said her mother, dropping ,back into her 
German gutturals, which was a sure sign 
that she was astonished, for it took.a 
great deal to make 
her forget her test 
English. 

“Tt ain’tany- 
thing, only I got 
some company com- 
ing to see me, and 
I want for once to 
have the parlor 
looking nice and lots 
of fresh air in it. 
Otto, he likes it 
piles fresh air. He 


” 








says 
“Gott in Himmel! 
Sallie!’ thundered 


her father from the 
doorway where he 
had been listening 
unobserved. 

He thrust aside 
the portieres and 
strodeintotheroom, 
clutching a news- 
paper in one pudgy 
hand while with the 
other he held an 





enormous pair of silver-rimmed eyeglasses 
to his bulging, near-sighted eyes as if 
determined to get a good look at his eldest 
daughter for the first time in his life. 

He was short and fat. The few remain- 
ing hairs on-his dome-like head seemed 
fairly to bristle with anger. 

Rosie gave a frightened little gasp and 
sank limply into the nearest chair. Mrs. 
Zuskin raised her hands to Heaven and 
shrugged her fat shoulders as much as to 
say: ‘‘Well, now Popper’s started, who 
can tell when he will finish?” But Sallie 
set her even white teeth behind her well- 
cut mouth and stood her ground. 

It was borne in upon her father then 
and there, while he 
drew a long breath 
and prepared to ex- 
plode, that she 
meant business. 
When Sallie’s slum- 
berous eyes flashed 
like that, when she 
lowered the lids just 
a wee trifle, when 
she threw her tur- 
baned head back so 
and put her hand 
upon. her trimly- 
corseted hip—she 
was in earnest, and 
he knew it. She 
was a highly im- 
proved edition of 
Moses Zuskin him- 
self, and that did 
not calm his temper 
nowas he realized it, 
and also the fact that 
she meant to have 
her own way in spite 
of all he could do. 


“Gott in Himmel! Salliel’’ thundered her 
father from the doorway 
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“Do you mean to tell me,” he cried 
shaking his glasses under her nose, ‘‘that 
you are still going with that Otto— 
that schnorrer what never keeps it a job 
for a month even, but swells it around all 
over in clothes what are so gay he looks 
it like a tailor’s model? Ain’t I told you 
fifty times already I will never give my 
consent to such kind of a feller marrying 
himself into my family?” 

“Popper, don’t holler so loud. I assure 
you I got good hearing yet,’’ said Sallie, 
backing away. “I never said Otto wants 
to marry me. I—”’ 

“Vat!”’ cried her mother, ‘“‘mein darling! 


Ap 
Ah 





“‘Ahem—good e:ening."’ 


Are you crazy? For what else does he 
call on you then?” j 

“‘For the money he thinks he will get from 
me when they get married,” said Zuskin 
sourly. ‘‘Certainly he thinks himself smart 
enough to get it. He sees Sallie is a fool, 
and he takes me for one also. I—” 

“Ahem! Good evening!” 

A tall young man, elegantly dressed, 
advanced out of the fast gathering shad- 
ows in the hall. He was entirely at ease 
and began apologizing at once. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Zuskin, for walking 
in like this. I rang the bell, but nobody 
came, and I thought, this being Thursday 
night, maybe your girl was out, so I 
walked in. Did I do right?” 

Before she could answer Zuskin was 
upon him. 


A tall young man advanced 
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“No, sir, you did not. Ain’t you got 
no manners? Why didn’t you take it 
the hint and go away again? No young 
feller like you what is a good-for-nothing 
comes by my consent to see my Sallie 
or Rosie neither.” 

“No?” said Otto with perfect good 
humor. ‘“‘What’s the matter with me, 
Mr. Zuskin?” 

“Popper!” broke in Sallie, appealingly. 
Then she turned to Otto. 

“Oh, Ot—Mr. Goldmann, I mean— 
don’t mind Popper; he is only a little 
upset—this heat—hasn’t it been fierce? 
Sit down awhile.” She offered him a 
seat and pushed her father into one 
opposite. Her mother dropped 
into a chair beside Rosie and they 
looked on in awed silence. 

“Sure,” said Goldmann, accept- 
ing with a grateful smile which lit 
up his shrewd, dark face to fine 
advantage. “It has been hot all 
right, and enough to make anybody 
feel peevish.”’ 

“Now, see here,’ interrupted 
Zuskin angrily, “that will do. Such 
a gall as you got it to call me 
peevish in my own house!” 

Goldmann laughed. “I didn’t 
say you was peevish. I said any- 
body gets that way this kind of 
weather. When I was working by 
Levy’s shoe store I learned that 
nobody has got to wear a shoe 
that don’t fit him.” 

“You did, eh? Well, I guess that’s 
all you learned then, for you didn’t stay 
long. That’s what is the matter with 
you. Already since you come from the 
old country you have had six jobs. Cin- 
cinnati, I know, it is a big place, but if 
you keep on so fast as what you are going 
you will have tried it all the jobs what 
there is here. You ain’t a stayer. You 
are only a flasher, dressed up like a mil- 
lionaire’s son in clothes what nobody 
knows how you pay for. Big show and 


little money is what I call it. Besides, 
you are a gambler.” 
“T am, am I?” asked Otto. ‘“‘Who told 


you that?” 

“Sam Meyerstein,” said Zuskin prompt- 
ly. “He told me that when he was 
in Baltimore the last time he seen you 
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out at the Pimlico race track every 
day.” 

“Did he say he ever saw me betting?— 
No, I guess not, for I don’t do it, Mr. 
Zuskin, and as for how I pay for my 
clothes, don’t you worry. There is more 
than one way to kill a dog besides choke 
it to death, believe me. Because I don’t 
stand on a street corner with a tray of 
shoe strings in front of me (a delicate 
allusion to his host’s start in life) is no 
sign I can’t make money to pay for my 
clothes, nor why I should go telling every- 
body my business.” 

Zuskin laughed scornfully. 

“Fine talk, but it don’t prove nothing.” 

“‘Well,”’ said Otto, feeling in an inner 
pocket, ‘how about this?” He handed 
over a pass-book on the Commonwealth 
Bank which tersely stated his balance 
at that institution to be two hundred and 
fifty dollars. There was only a single 
entry of a recent date and no withdrawals. 

“You must have had a swell tip on the 
races. Was it a long-shot?” 

“IT don’t gamble, Mr. Zuskin. Look 
at this one,” he added, passing him another 
on the Pioneer National Bank, crediting 
him with five hundred dollars in two en- 
tries, and a third on the County Savings 
and Trust Company, showing two hun: 
dred and fifty dollars. “‘How’s that?” 

“A thousand dollars ain’t so much 
money. Who gave you the tips? Or did 
somebody in the old country die and leave 
you money? Why don’t you have it all 
in one bank?’’ demanded Zuskin suspi- 
ciously. 

“T don’t bank on tips or bet on them. 
I had a concession at Pimlico and one at 
Latonia, that I had to hustle for; and 
while I was working by Handowitz’s 
grocery store I learned not to put all my 
eggs in one basket,” quoth Otto dryly. 

“Maybe if you keep on learning a 
little every place you go you will know 
something some day.” 

“OQ Popper!” exclaimed Sallie, unable 
to conta‘n herself. She could see that her 
father rather liked Otto for his sturdy 
defense of himself, and as she arose and 
snapped on the electric light, she flashed 
him a glance of encouragement. 

“Popper, I think you are mean to talk 
to Mr. Goldmann that way. He and I 
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are just friends and he comes to call on 
me, not to tell you the story of his life. 
He will get the idea we ain’t got any 
manners.” 

“T assure you, young lady, I don’t care 
what ideas he gets. In my day a young 
fellow had to ask permission to call before 
he comes butting into a man’s parlor 
without knocking.” 

“That’s the style here, too,” said Otto 
easily. “But I know how prejudiced 
against me you are, so I says to myself 
there is no use asking; but since you 
say I should ask, here goes for it. Mr. 
Zuskin, can I call on your daughter?” 





All the way home Goldmann cudgeled his brains 


To everyone’s surprise, the old man 
did not answer hastily but sat reflectively 
rubbing his head. 

“Goldmann,” he said at last, “I ain’t 
got no use for a better nor a concessioner 
either, whatever that is; but you have 
got a thousand dollars, which is something 
anyhow, only I think it was luck by a 
horse. I like a fellow to be calling on my 
Sallie what has a regular business, or at 
least a regular job, and all I got to say is, 
I won’t give my consent to her seeing you 
unless you can show me another bank- 
book with two hundred dollars in it, 
besides the three you just showed me— 
just like they are—and show me also how 
and when and where you got the money, 
by the first of next month. No borrowing 
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of any kind goes. You got to get the 
money in a strictly business way. Is that 
plain?” 

Goldmann felt the eyes of all upon him, 
and though his heart sank he kept his front. 

“Put it there!’’ he cried enthusiasti- 
cally, extending his hand. Zuskin grasped 
it and held it while he repeated his terms. 

“Think you can do it?” he demanded. 


“Surest thing you know,” said Otto 
confidently. 
“All right. Since I don’t expect to 


see you back again, and you are here 
already, I guess you can stay now; but 





As soon as breakfast was over he put his arm 
through Bennie’s and led him apart 


the girls have got to go to bed at ten.” 
So saying, Zuskin left the room. 

All the way home Goldmann cudgeled 
his brain, trying to devise some scheme 
whereby he could raise two hundred dol- 
lars in less than two weeks. He had 
nothing that he could sell, and no job; 
but he was not much cast down, for only 
the day before Jonas & Koch, the hide 
dealers, had offered him a position. A 
short time ago he would have jumped at 
it; but now, tempting as it was, he hesi- 
tated on Sallie’s account, for it would 
take him away from her. 

He had a beautiful plan for a start in 
business with his thousand dollars—and 
Sallie. 
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While he slowly prepared for bed he 
gave his mind up to thoughts of her. He 
was in love; so, perhaps, it was only 
natural that he first thought how pretty, 
how sweet and how generally charming 
she was. But he did not linger long on 
such, after all, trivial points. Oh, no. 
For Otto was first, last and all the time a 
Hebrew, and while charm and amiability 
are most desirable in a wife, thrift and 
a good head for business are infinitely 
better. 

Ah! With Sallie for a wife, what 
could he not do? She would run the in- 
side, book-keeping end of the business, 
and he would do the buying and general 
superintending. Such a head as that girl 
had, anyhow! Why, old Fresco, for whom 
she worked, had three times raised her 
salary rather than lose her, and he was 
such a miser that he hardly allowed him- 
self enough to eat. If working for someone 
else Sallie was such a cracker-jack, what 
would she be working for herself and her 
Otto? He thrilled at the very thought 
and, certain that love would somehow 
find a way for business, he fell asleep. 

Next morning he met Jacob Berg, 
Archie Spier and Bennie Marx at the 
entrance of Mrs. Stern’s boarding-house, 
where he got his meals, and they all went 
in together to breakfast. 

Jacob looked disgusted, Archie looked 
disappointed, and Bennie looked the pic- 
ture of despair. 

“Well, say, you fellers look about as 
lively as relations what’s been left out of 
a will. What’s the matter, anyhow?” 
said Otto, shaking out a napkin he had 
already used for eight or nine days. 

“Aw,” growled Archie heavily, ‘‘me 
and Jacob was in a. pinochle game last 
night with some fellers what we had it on 
regular Dun and Bradstreet authority 
was rotten players, and they cleaned us 
out. I got a headache and nothing looks 
good to me. Ugh!” he finished, pushing 
away a steaming plate of hash, “this here 
is a skin game!”’ 

“What?” cried the landlady’s daughter, 
who was also the waitress. “Are you 
casting remarks at that hash, Mr. Spier?’ 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Archie hastily, 
“T was speaking of life.’ ‘Oh,’ said 
Violet, “then I quite agree with you. 
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Life 7s a skin game, especially to folks like 
Ma and me what keeps boarding-houses.”’ 

“Cheer up!”’ encouraged Otto, laughing. 
“Mr. Spier won’t cheat you out of the 
week’s board-bill he owes you, Violet. 
He ain’t no skinner if you watch him close 
enough.” 

“Some folks gets skinned no matter how 
close they watch,” remarked Bennie. 
“T read about a feller in the jewelry 
business what gets fooled by a couple of 
fellers on a fake diamond and lost three 
hundred dollars by it.” 

“How could anybody fool a jeweler 
on diamonds?” scoffed Otto. 

‘Pooh! Lots of fellers what call them- 


selves jewelers ain’t jewelers a-tall, and: 


besides, a good fake diamond will fool 
even an expert unless he tests it. I’ve 
seen more than one stone I would ’av’ 
bet my life was a diamond, but come to 


find out it wasn’t worth no more than: 


any other kind of glass. .I got stung 
twice myself, and I got the. stones to 
prove it. ~ 

“This feller I read about’s game was 
to come into the store when the jeweler 
was not busy and pretend to be a jeweler 
himself from some place out of town, 
looking around for information about 
trade and jobbing-houses and an opening 
in some smaller town than what they was 
in. Pretty soon the jeweler gets interested 
and while they are talking another feller 
comes. in with a couple of fine-looking 
diamonds what he claims is worth five 
hundred dollars. He wants cash for them 
and says he will sacrifice them for four 
hundred dollars. Of course, he and the 
first feller are pals and the stones are 
fakes, and they skin the jeweler.” 

This little narrative had given Otto 
an idea, and as soon as breakfast was over 
he put his arm through Bennie’s and led 
him apart. 

“Bennie,” he said mysteriously, “‘do you 
know Moses Zuskin on Fourth Street? 
He’s got a swell jewelry store.” 

“No,” said Ben. ‘And from his name 
I don’t want to. He sounds like a Kike 
to me, and for them I ain’t got no use. 
Besides, I know already enough jewelers 
to suit me.” 

“Well, then, Bennie, how would you 
like to make in half an hour fifty dollars?” 
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“Does a bird like to fly? Tell me how 
to do it or else take care of yourself. 
Remember, I got fired from my job 
yesterday.”’ 

“Go on! Did you, Ben, honest?’ 

“Yes. That dirty pup what I been 
slaving for for two years tied the can to 
me. And for why? Only because he 
can’t dress a window decent, and so it 
stays dressed, but tumbles down if | 
only look at it: He just finished fixing 
up a bum display when a lady comes in 
and wants to see a brooch what is in the 





I give you my word 
I ain't got a cent to buy goods”’ 


‘Rotten, young feller. 


window. I tries to get it out and down 
comes the display all over the place. 

“You know how he is; goes up in the 
air, waves-his arms like a crazy windmill, 


‘and calls me a dappes right before the 


lady. He says I got hands like feet, I 
am too slow to even make a jeweler, and 
that so long as he watches me I am all 
right—says I am just exactly identically 
like a dump-cart horse, only fifty times 
worser.. ‘Ben,’ he says, ‘when I say to 
you, whoa, you whoa, and when I say 
get-tup you get-tup. Now, put on your 
hat and get out! You are fired!’ ” 
“Well,” grinned Otto, ‘‘ain’t he a sassy 
one? What did you do?” 
“Oh, I got mad and quit. 
work for such a sucker.” 


I wouldn't 
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“T’d have done the same thing, believe 
me. Now, listen here,” and Otto rapidly 
outlined his scheme. 

At first Ben declined positively; . but, 
lured by the fifty dollars bait and fired 
with a desire to have some fun at the 
expense of a “Kike,”’ he finally agreed to 
lend Otto his moral support and assistance. 

Zuskin finished his dusting with the 
watch trays, and there being nothing to do 
this morning and no customer in sight, he 
settled himself to read the morning paper. 

Presently he was interrupted by the 
entrance of a rather heavily built young 
man who certainly looked like 
Bennie Marx; but Zuskin could 
not be expected to know that, 
for until now he had never laid 
eyes on him. 

“Good morning,” said the 
visitor. ‘How is business?” 

The oily smile, kept especially 
for customers, gave instant place 
to the cold scowl meant only 
for travelers. 

“Rotten, young feller. I give 
you my word I ain’t got a cent 
to buy goods. It’s a useless- 
ness to try to talk to me; I 
don’t want nothing. When you 
go out, shut the door tight, or 
else the flies gets in and spoils 
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know how it is myself. The drummers 
certainly do pester a man to death some- 
times. I hate to trouble you for such a 
small matter as a crystal for my watch, 
but that’s what I came in for.” 

“You are in the jewelry business, too?”’ 
queried Zuskin. 

“Sure,” replied Bennie, leisurely drawing 
out his watch. “I was, over in Kentucky. 
I come from Lexington. I have been hear- 
ing it for years what a fine place Ohio is 
to live in and make money in, and how 
it ain’t so hot as Kentucky in the summer, 
and so I sold out my place and came here 
to locate. I seen a feller on 
the train what tells me to see 
you. He said you was a fine 
feller and knows all about every- 
thing in this town. He says I 
don’t make no mistake if I foller 
your advice. 

“T ain’t got such a awful lot 
of capital to put in a business, 
about three thousand dollars, 
and I am looking for a smaller 
town than what this is to start 
in.” 

Bennie could be wonderfully 
polite, wonderfully complimen- 
tary and wonderfully adroit 
when he chose, and now he fairly 
exceeded himself. It was not 


my fixtures.” And Zuskin took 41] proclaimed him but 10ng before all the crafty sus- 
up his paper as if alone once  :ery recently arrived _picion and alert wariness faded 
more. from the Old out of Zuskin’s face and a 

Now, long experience with the Country pleased, flattered look of com- 


vagaries and tempers of his 

former employer had convinced Ben that 
nobody could nettle him with any sort of 
rudeness; but this was so uncalled for and 
the old man’s tone and whole aspect was so 
sneering and offensive that he instantly de- 
termined to play the game for all he was 
worth and thereby get revenge. To him 
it had all been a huge joke with a chance 
of fifty dollars at the end, but now he 
was in dead earnest. Assuming a look of 
hurt surprise, he lifted his hand, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘But I am not a travelling man, sir. 
I came in to get—”’ 

“What!” cried Zuskin, springing up. 
“You want somethings, maybe? Excuse 
me, excuse me! What is it?” 

“That’s all right,” said Bennie. “I 
didn’t take no offence, believe me. I 


placence succeeded. His vanity 
was tickled by this clever young man’s frank 
appeal for his valuable advice and im- 
mensely delighted with the almost reverent 
attitude of one who is sensible of the privi- 
lege of sitting at the feet of the wise that 
he may learn wisdom. In the midst of the 
gentleman’s dissertation on the jobbing- 
houses and their unholy ways another 
man entered the store. 

His shaggy tweed suit was very short 
as to coat and scanty as to trousers, his 
dingy russet shoes of odd cut, his greenish 
felt cap with pointed visor and his bunchy 
brown whiskers—all proclaimed him but 
very recently arrived from the Old Country. 

Zuskin excused himself from Bennie 
in a very different tone from the one in 
which he had greeted him. 
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The stranger evidently had a cold, for 
his voice was low and husky. He came 
straight to the point and offered to sell 
two very large, perfectly cut, blue-white 
stones for the unheard of sum of seven 
hundred dollars cash, vowing them to 
be fully worth fifteen hundred dollars at 
the least calculation. 

Zuskin refused to consider or even look 
at the gems, but Bennie suddenly became 
interested and asked to see them. He 
explained that while he could not buy 
both at that price, he might consider 
one. 

The stranger declared that he must sell 
both, and produced the 
stones. He said he was 
a jeweler by trade and 
had come to the United 
States from Liverpool, in- 
tending to go into busi- 
ness, having turned his 
old shop into money ex- 
cept for these stones 
which he had _ bsought 
with him, they being 
extra fine. Since leaving 
England he had met mis- 
fortunes which had swept 
away his capital, and 
these diamonds were all 
he had left in the world. 
He was obliged to return 
to Liverpool, as his wife 
was very ill; hence this 
great sacrifice. 

Zuskin offered no com- 
ment, but as he turned 
the beautiful baubles over and over with 
his pencil his small, half-shut eyes took 
on an avaricious gleam. 

Ben made all manner of comments, 
pretended to find a flaw, which the English- 
man indignantly disproved and dilated 
at length about their wonderful color 
and perfect cut. At last he offered them 
for six hundred and fifty dollars, but both 
men shook their heads. 

Then, protesting that he was cutting 
his own throat, he came down twenty- 
five more; then, almost with tears, he 
made it six hundred. 

Zuskin suddenly pushed away the patch 
of black velvet on which the tempters 
lay. 


‘ 


aha 


q| 





Zuskin was sttting huddled up into 
a miserable, shivering heap 
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“It’s no use to talk. I ain’t got the 
money to use now. My bills is coming 
due and I ain’t got much loose cash. If 
you say two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the both of them I could maybe find 
you the money.” 

“Just what I was going to say!’’ ex- 
claimed Ben. But his words went un- 
heeded while the Englishman filled the 
air with protestations. They were cut- 
throats, blood-suckers, leechers! Did 
they want his very life for nothing? Great 
Jehovah! He might better throw them 
in the street! He snatched them up as 
if about to do so and started out, but 
Zuskin hastily called him 
back. 

“Wait a moment, mein 
freund,” he said softly. 
“Please excuse us one 
moment.” He drew Ben 
aside and made him the 
very proposition Bennie 
had been maneuvering 
to make him. 

After displaying just 
the right amount of hesi- 
tation and allowing him- 
self to be persuaded, Ben 
agreed and they returned 
to the impatient man 
from Liverpool. 

“Well sir,” he began, 
“Zuskin and me have de- 
cided to go into partner- 
ship, half and half, in this 
here deal. If we go into 
it, and if you see fit to 
sell us them stones for five hundred dollars 
cash, we are agreeable.” 

“Five hundred!” gasped the other. “It’s 
suicide! I couldn’t do it.” 

“All right, then,”’ cried Bennie loudly. 
“Nobody said you should unless you want 
to. Only don’t throw no more fits about 
your poor sick wife. I guess you ain’t 
so crazy to see her if you turn down such 
a good offer as that.”’ 

“That’s what I say,’ echoed Zuskin. 

“All right. If I got to, I got to. Where 
is the money?” 

“T’ll write you a check for two hundred 
and fifty,’’ said Bennie. 

“Oh, no, you don’t! Checks don’t go 
with me. Only for checks, I might have 
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more money than I got now. I got to have 
the cash in my hand before I leave the 
store, or the deal is off.” 

“‘Ain’t that a hot one?” Ben grimaced, 
turning to Zuskin. “Afraid to take a 
check.” 

“No hotter a one than to sell a pair of 
stones worth easy fifteen hundred for 
five hundred,” retorted the other bitterly. 

‘All the same I got a good notion to back 
out altogether.” This fron Ben. 

“No, no,” interposed Zuskin, soothingly, 
“that is nothing, lots of people don’t be- 
lieve in checks nor banks 
neither; that’s all right. 
We are paying a good 
price for them things, 
but I believe in live 
and let live,” he added 
piously. ‘Why don’t 
you go with this here 
gentleman to the bank 
and get the money? I'll 
give him now my share, 
two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and it will be all 
right.” 

This the suspicious 
stranger agreed to and 
Zuskin counted that 
amount in bills into his 
hand. Then he insisted 
upon having a receipt 
for the stones and, fear- 
ful that some hitch 
would even now deprive 
him of his wonderful 
bargain, Zuskin at his 
dictation hastily scratched off the follow- 
ing on one of his letterheads: 

“Received from A. Akitt one 3 1-16 
karat diamond for the sum of $250.00. 

M. ZusKIN.”’ 

“There,” he grunted, as he thrust it 
at Akitt, ‘‘you Englishers is funny fellers. 
Such a queer receipt as you want.” 

Akitt expressed himself as satisfied and 
raised no objection to leaving the other 
stone behind for Zuskin to weigh and test. 
Then he and Ben left for the bank. 

No sooner were they out of sight than 
Zuskin gave way to a spasm of silent 
laughter. 

“Fools! 
bing his hands. 


Fools!” he muttered, rub- 
“T’ve got both stones, 





Y 
Zuskin walked to the door 
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and they can’t prove nothing against 
me!”’ 

He admired them for a few moments, 
then put one in the safe and packed the 
other in cotton in a cigarette box which 
he wrapped and addressed to C. B. 
Rosenthal, General Delivery, City, marked 
it “Hold until called for,” and darted out 
to the post-box a few doors away. 

“There now, mein freunds, search the 
store all you want to. That there sparkler 
is safe until I get a chance to call for it.’ 
Then he entered the purchase in the books 
and resumed his paper. 

In about twenty min- 
utes Ben and Akitt re- 
turned. Akitt’s brow 
was black as thunder. 

“Hi!” he shouted, 
“this here feller changes 
his mind twict as often 
as a woman. He says 
he don’t want to buy 
that stone after all. 
That’s a fine trick to 
only buy one stone from 
me and make me lose a 
whole morning already. 
Give me the other stone 
what ain’t paid for and 
I’ll go somewheres else 
with it.” 

“What stone?” Zuskin 
asked blankly. 

“What stone!’’ yelled 
Akitt. “Why, you old 
cross-eyed, hook-nosed, 
ring-boned, spavined 
cross between a petrified baboon and a 
chicken-hawk—the stone I left here with 
you on trust!” 

“You’re crazy! 
I bought from you. 
The two of you! 
games on me.”’ 

Then the fat was in the fire, and Akitt 
raved all over the place. After some 
hesitation, Ben sided with him and they 
were both loudly berating Zuskin and 
calling him thief and murderer at the top 
of their voices when two policemen rushed 
in, threatening to arrest all three for dis- 
turbing the peace. 

Akitt and Ben, amid many denials from 
Zuskin, who was now a pea-green from 


I only got the stone 
Get out of my store! 
You can’t play no 
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the fright, laid their case before the offi- 
cers, who expressed it as their opinion 
that Zuskin was liable for such an act 
and all they had to do was swear out a 
warrant for his arrest and have their case 
tried in court. One of them remarked 
that even if he was not convicted, his 
business would surely get a death blow 
in that town and about all he could do 
would be to move. 

Greed had blinded the old man’s eyes 
to all this and fear now opened them so 
widely that every bugbear appeared twice 
its natural size. He sat mute and trembling 
while Akitt declared he would let the case 
rest just as it was until he had seen a lawyer 
and, grasping Ben’s arm, he left the store, 
the minions of the law following, after 
a scowl at Zuskin, sitting huddled up into 
a miserable shivering heap. 

He served a few stray customers in a 
daze, momentarily expecting arrest; but 
the noon hour came and went, and the 
long afternoon dragged into evening, and 
still no summons came. 

The next day he took a little courage 
and decided to send the diamond to a 
firm of experts to be appraised. Every 
time the door opened he braced himself 
to meet an officer, but he had his fears 
for nothing. Just as he was closing the 
store for the night a messenger from the 
experts returned the stone and handed 
him a note which briefly stated that the 
so-called diamond he had submitted to 
them was not a diamond at all, but an 
exceedingly clever imitation. 

“Oi! Oi! Oi: moaned Zuskin. ‘I’ve 
been done up brown. No wonder them 
fellers don’t get me arrested.”’ 
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It hurt him terribly to lose two hundred 
and fifty dollars, but nevertheless he was 
immensely relieved to be rid of the haunt- 
ing fear of arrest and scandal, and con- 
sidered that he had got off cheaply. 

When he reached home Sallie met him 
in the hall with the announcement that 
two gentlemen were awaiting him in the 
parlor. 

It was Mr. Akitt and the erstwhile 
jeweler, Ben. He stared at them too sur- 
prised to utter a word. 

“Mr. Zuskin,” said Akitt, in his husky 
voice, “let me introduce Mr. Bennie 
Marx.” ; 

Ben in turn gravely said, ‘‘Mr. Zuskin, 
let me introduce ‘to you my friend, Mr. 
Otto Goldmann, otherwise known as Mr. 
A. Akitt.” 

Otto pulled off his false beard and 
mustache and made him a sweeping bow, 
at the same time extending a fresh, new 
bank-book crediting him with two hun- 
dred dollars, deposited the day before. 

Zuskin seemed as if about to fly into 
a thousand pieces, but silently subsided, 
gulped hard once or twice, looked at the 
three original bank-boks which Otto dis- 
played, sat down, stood up, and finally 
seized Otto’s hand. 

“My boy,” he said brokenly, ‘‘you are 
a wonder!—and you, too,” turning to 
Bennie. “Did you get the other fifty?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ben, grinning from ear 
to ear. 

Zuskin walked to the door. 

“Sal—lie! My child, come he—ar, 
down by the parlor. Bring Rosie with 


you and introduce her to this here feller. 
Marx.” 











Che Old Home 


©" dear Home Nest, serene you stand, 
As pictured long ago; 
Secure on memory’s golden page 

Though years may come and go. 


Here ’neath this shade the grandsire worked, 
Here built with mighty hand 

This shelter that for many years 
Was home to all our clan. 


Here little children first saw light, Here little children first took steps 
Here youthful hopes have died; About the open door, 

Here sorrows sore beset us, Here hearts have bled for little ones 
Here love, that shall abide. Whose voices are no more. 


Here grew the flowers of long ago, 
And blossomed many a year; 

And mothers gathered fragrant herbs 
That grew in plenty here. 


As here beneath this spreading shade 
Have sons and grandsons played, 

So here were plighted solemn vows 
By sturdy youth and maid. 


Here seated round thy festive board, 
Years past were poet, sage, 

And men and women who hold place 
On fame’s historic page. 


Here earnest words by lips and pen, 
Whose power must onward go, 

Through countless days and years to come, 
In lessening human woe. 


From out thy portals sons have gone 
World knowledge to explore; 

And mothers round thy hearth have told 
Love stories as of yore. 


From here thy sons with courage true And when at last with battles o’er 
Have served their country well; Back to thy portals come, 

On ships at sea, in camps by land, With tattered garb and graver mien, 
Their worth no man may tell. Oh, welcome, welcome home! 


O place of tender memories, 
O home to all we love, 

Thy Power for good within our hearts 
Is like to that above. 


O sheltered Nest! O place called Home! 
O shade and flowers sweet! 
From thee life’s richest blessings fell 
To make our lives complete. 
Helen T. Woods. 
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HE night was rainy, and the play- 


was not popular. Either one 

of these circumstances would 

have thinned out the house; 
as it was, the theater was almost empty. 
Stacy Meade leaned back in her seat in 
the front row of the first balcony with a 
peculiar sense of loneliness and of the 
footlessness of her life. She felt unwont- 
edly aloof from the five pretty, softly 
rustling girls at her side, her charges from 
the fashionable “finishing school,’ now 
occupied in fortifying themselves against 
what promised to be a dull “show” by 
means of an armory of chocolate boxes. 
With an emotion of uncharacteristic 
distaste she reflected as she watched them 
that next year she would be doing exactly 
this same thing again, and the next, and 
the year after that... 

She pulled herself together and sat up 
straight. “It is because there are so few 
here; nothing is more dreary than an 
empty pleasure house,” she told herself, 
and moved her muff from the vacant seat 
on her left to make room for the boyish- 
looking person who had just been shown 
in; while at the same moment the murky 
twilight of the great house was suddenly 
withdrawn, the melancholy, reverberating 
strains of the small orchestra ceased, and 
the curtain went up on the Lincoln play. 

It was a wonderful portrayal, throwing 
into strong relief, amid the dramatic and 
soul-stirring scenes of the ’60’s, the moral 
height, the homely majesty, the power 
and magnanimity of the great figure that 
towers head and shoulders above all others 
of his times. The incidents presented were 
thrilling, the acting unusual, the hero 


actually lived upon the stage—before 
half a hundred eyes. 

As the curtain descended upon the first 
act and the dim lights once more flared, 
Stacy continued for a moment to lean 
forward, her chin propped in her hand, 
forgetful of her surroundings, heart and 
imagination held captive by the moving 
events of sixty years ago. Finally, with 
a deep-drawn breath, she leaned back. The 
soft, gay babble of the girls on the right 
fell jarringly upon her ears, and instinct- 
ively she turned away. As she did so a 
strange thing happened; for her eyes met 
squarely and steadily the eyes of the 
young man beside her, and in them she 
saw her own mood perfectly reflected and 
understood—all her enthusiasm, self-for- 
getful absorption, tender appreciation of 
the great hero; they were given back to 
her in a look impersonal, yet curiously 
intimate and unreserved. As Stacy looked, 
she smiled, with a sudden happy glow, and 
her smile was returned. 

Through the rest of the play she did not 
lose that happy glow. It was a fine thing 
to enjoy; it was a thing finer still to be 
able to do so with a sense that in that 
enjoyment one was not alone. She did 
not again look in her neighbor’s direction, 
but she found her surroundings trans- 
formed—the cavernous theater, the chat- 
tering girls, the bored audience—just by 
the assurance that by her side was one 
who in the spectacle before them saw 
what she was seeing, felt what she was 
feeling, was moved as she was being moved. 

Before the final curtain was fairly down 
the girls rose, and the audience with a 
rustle of relief began donning wraps and 
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overshoes. The young man at Stacy’s 


left struggled into his overcoat and turned 
toward the aisle. The conventional girl 
could not have accounted for the feeling 
that suddenly possessed her—that she 
must not let him go like that. Outwardly, 
all that had passed between them had been 
one quiet look of mutual understanding; 
but it seemed to her as if they had shared 
the whole evening in a strangely intimate 
way. Impulsively she took a step toward 
him and held out her hand: 

“T want to say good-night,” she said. 

He took her hand and held it gently for 
an instant. ‘“Good-night—and thank 
you,” he responded simply, as if she had 
done a perfectly natural and everyday 
thing. 

As they turned away from each other, 
the thin music from the orchestra came 
to the discordant end; there was the sound 
of the pushing back of chairs, the lights 
went down for the last time, and Stacy 
hastened after her girls in the semi- 
darkness. 

* + * 

“Going home for your vacation, are 
you?” asked Stacy’s portly seat-mate in 
the train, as she puffingly emerged from 
bestowing certain Christmassy-looking 
bundles into the space beneath their feet. 
“Glad to get home for the holidays, I’ll 
warrant.” 

The spirit of the season and the woman’s 
wholesome, beaming smile modified Stacy’s 
city-bred stiffness. 

“T’m not on my way home,” she replied, 
“T am going—on a sort of trip.” 

Her companion eyed her with open 
disapproval before rising to dispose of a 
few more articles in the umbrella rack 
overhead. 

“Well, everyone to their fancy,’’ she 
conceded grudgingly, ‘‘but J should hate 
to be away from home at Christmas time. 
I ain’t much for gallivanting ’round a 
great sight, anyway, but Christmas time 
I feel like I’ve got to be at home, and life 
would be pretty poor pickings without it!” 

The girl made no answer; holding her 
magazine high enough to conceal her face, 
she pretended to read, but her eyes were 
not focused upon the pages before her. 
The woman’s words, ‘‘Life would be pretty 
poor pickings without it,” rang in her 
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ears, for they had once more brought her 
face to face with the question she was 
trying to evade for one day longer. How 
everything, even a chance traveling com- 
panion’s words, conspired to show her over 
and over the lack and cheerlessness in her 
life and so pile up arguments in favor of 
the course she instinctively shrank from 
choosing! 

“Well, good-bye,” said the voice at her 
elbow—‘“I’m getting out here. I hope 
you'll have a nice trip, I’m sure, though 
I’d sooner think of you as going home.” 

Amidst the disorder attendant upon the 
station stop, Stacy’s thoughts went on. 
After all, she mused, wearily, why make 
so much of a decision that affected only 
one little life? Life wouldn’t last forever; 
why treat the matter as if it were so ter- 
ribly important? Why not accept the 
obvious, easy path without more ado, 
putting aside the impossible vagaries of 
romantic youth? 

And then, suddenly, strangely, a vision 
flashed before her eyes—a memory; the 
memory of a look, straight and steady, of 
impersonal but perfect sympathy. Three 
years had blurred her recollection of the 
accompanying details of that experience; 
she could not image to herself now the 
face whose eyes had met ard read her own 
so strangely. But the look itself was as 
real as if it had been yesterday, and she 
knew it always would be. Why should 
she think of it now—? 

“Ts this seat engaged?”’ she heard some- 
one addressing her; and, turning, she found 
herself as one. in a dream looking -into 
those same eyes again—the eyes of the 
“‘boyish-looking person” who had sat next 
to her at the Lincoln play on a rainy night 
three years ago. 

Whether he remembered her or not, she 
did not question. It was enough tat he 
was there., The crowded car with its 
thick, dull atmosphere that she had found 
intolerable before became a gay caravan 
of smiling faces, and the air might have 
been the air of heaven. The poignant 
Christmas season seemed suddenly only 
merry and beautiful, the bare, frozen 
landscape radiant. She was permeated 
with a sense of utter content; life was 
worth while. 

Abruptly, in the midst of its high speed, 
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with a series of tremendous, lurching jolts, 
the train came to a standstill. It was a 
thing quick, violent, sinister. People 
were thrown forward from their seats, 
those in the aisles went headlong. There 
were screams, then all in the car seemed 
on their feet at once, struggling for the 
doors. Stacy’s companion rose then, 
leaning over her, said quietly: 

“Don’t move. I will find out what the 
trouble is, and will come back 
for you. Please wait.” 

It seemed a natural thing 
that he should have assumed 
command so simply. She 
watched him making his way 
to the door, vaguely noting 
that his quiet purpose and 
unhurried coolness made him 
succeed where the struggling 
crowd failed. Presently he 
appeared outside her window, 
smiling reassuringly. ‘It is 
all right!’ he motioned to her 
with his lips. And a little later 
the erstwhile terror-stricken 
and shrieking occupants of the 
car surged back in again, this 
time with laughter and jests, 
and with gibes at one another for the 
manifestations of fear that everyone 
except the one speaking—in every case— 
had exhibited. 

Stacy looked up inquiringly as her 
seat-mate returned. 

“It was only one of those little land- 
slides,” he explained, “‘that have made 
themselves such a nuisance on this road. 
Fortunately, the engineer saw it in time 
to stop the train. We’ll be here an hour 
or so while they clear it up, and I suppose 
that then we will have to wait and side- 
track for everything all day and be very 
late: Will it inconvenience you much?” 

“No, not especially,’’ answered Stacy; 
what difference did lateness make now? 

“Tsn’t it curious how differently people 
react at such time?’ he said, thought- 
fully; he might have been speaking to 
one he had known all his life. “See that 
woman ahead, the one with the puffs, 
laughing and self-complacent; did you 
hear her piercing scream, ‘Oh, my God!’? 
The event takes place, exactly the same 
phenomenon for these hundred people, 
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yet each one has his own individual way 
of receiving it. Did you notice?” 

“Your way of receiving it was to notice 
what other people were doing, it seems,” 
suggested Stacy, smiling. 

“Well, you see, I felt pretty sure, when 
there wasn’t an instantaneous crash, that 
the thing was over, whatever it might be. 
But of course at the very first it could 
have meant—almost anything. You 








He took her hand and held it gently 


for an instant 


were perfectly quiet. Weren’t you afraid?”’ 

“T don’t think I was afraid,’ answered 
Stacy slowly; then realizing why she had 
not been afraid, the color flew to her face. 
She went on hastily, in the hope that he 
would not notice: 

“Doesn’t that question of yours show 
that you don’t fully believe what you just 
said? Did the same thing happen to 
everyone in this car?” 
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“Apparently.” 

“Yes, apparently; but I mean, really? 
Who can tell about another’s experience 
of fear or pain? I prick my finger and you 
prick yours, but I can’t know your sensa- 
tions and you can’t know mine; and when 
you are silent and I cry out, I don’t think 
it indicates at all that you are braver than 
I, because perhaps I am actually suffering 
ten times as much as you are.” 

She paused a minute and then went on: 

“T try to remember this when others 
‘react’ differently from the way I do, and 
it makes me more charitable many times. 
For I tell myself that I can’t possibly 
know what they are really going through, 
physically or mentally, because I am not 
they.” 

“That is literally applying George 
Sand’s ‘To understand all is to forgive all,’ 
isn’t it? The trouble is, that attitude of 
laissez faire works a greater advantage 
to yourself than it does to those you refuse 
to judge.” 

“How do you mean?” she questioned, 
smiling and curious. 

“IT mean, hard knocks and bruises 
harden our moral muscles and keep us in 
condition, and anything is to be welcomed 
that prevents flabbiness.”’ 

“But to be judged unjustly—?”’ 

“It’s a part of the day’s work. Person- 
ally, I’d rather get some undeserved blows 
than not to get blows enough. We humans 
are made that way;: he just criticism we’ve 
got to have, and if we’re good for anything, 
the unkind criticism doesn’t hurt us.” 

“You two blessed people!”’ broke in a 
gay voice, and both looked up to greet a 
debonair, prosperous and smiling woman 
standing beside them and bending down 
to shake hands, with a slight accentuation 
of her usual cordiality due to the strain 
her nerves had just received, and then 
the quick and welcome relief. She was 
the mother of one of Stacy’s former pupils, 
a woman of wealth and fashion and culture, 
and representing the pleasantest and most 
desirable side of that ‘‘society’’ of which 
she was an ornament. 

“T didn’t know you two were friends,” 
she continued, taking a new breath. 
‘‘Weren’t you scared to death by the 
accident? It wouldn’t have shaken us 
up half so much in the Pullmans, but I 
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suppose you fared as I did—got to the 
station only to find all the seats taken. 
And then, of course, there has to be an 
accident this day of all days! To be sure, 
it didn’t amount to anything, but it isn’t 
worth while to have one’s nerves so upset, 
is it? I suppose you are going to make a 
visit somewhere for your Christmas vaca- 
tion, Miss Meade? I know your girls 
always want you.” 

“No, I am on my way to Lake Placid— 
to board, not visit,” Stacy replied, delight- 
ing in the look of polite commiseration that 
instantly drew down the corners of Mrs. 
Lorillard’s pretty mouth. 

“Lake Placid—in winter! 
ill, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; I’m perfectly well, thank you. 
But I’ve always wanted to see the moun- 
tains in the snow, and this year I took the 
bits in my teeth and shall spend two whole 
weeks out of doors!” 

“Well, I must say that seems a queer 
way to spend one’s tiny bit of respite— 
all alone, too! I never heard of such a 
thing. What do you think of it, Mr. Van 
Alstyne?” 

“Tt is what I should have expected of 
Miss Meade,” replied her neighbor, using 
her name with unembarrassed familiarity. 
He had risen and was standing beside the 
newcomer. As he spoke he looked down 
at Stacy with that smile of comprehension 
she remembered so well, banishing the 
constraint she had felt from the moment 
of Mrs. Lorillard’s coming, and putting 
her suddenly at her ease again. 

“Well, you are not going to Lake Placid, 


You are not 


- I trust, you disappointer of hopes?’’ ques- 


tioned the lady. ‘‘Can’t I persuade you 
even yet to change your mind, stop off with 
me at Poughkeepsie for Geraldine and then 
come across the river to our house party?” 

“T really can’t do it, Mrs. Lorillard. 
I must spend a few hours at Schenectady 
tonight and go back to New York to- 
morrow. I can’t take even a day off, 
for Christmas, this year.’ 

“Oh, dear! That’s what comes of being 
big and important,’’ pouted the one unused 
to refusals. ‘“‘All the ordinary men we 
know are always glad to come to our 
Christmas party! And of course we wanted 
you all the more for the very reasons that 
keep you away; we wanted a real lion, 
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and the girls are simply crazy about your 
work—that big thing you did last year. 
You know your presence just made that 
reception of mine in November. Every- 
body has been besieging me ever since to 
learn how on earth I induced you to come; 
and when I said maybe I could get you at 
Christmas—!”’ 

The ‘‘boyish-looking person” laughed 
and made a gay rejoinder, and while the 
two talked together, standing in the aisle, 
Stacy looked at him from a different view- 
point. So he was a “big’”’ person, a “‘lion,”’ 
one whom Mrs. Lorillard and her friends 
delighted to honor! Stacy knew well how 
much prized were invitations to that 
luxurious home; she knew “Society”? was 
Mrs. Lorillard’s own bubble. And this 
man, whom she remembered even the 
girls at the theater to have commented on 
as being too “young for Miss Meade,” 
this man about whose personality she had 
felt so strangely possessive, was one who 
held a high place in the world, had done 
“big” things! What sort of things—politi- 
cal things? Was he a great lawyer, physi- 
cian, scientist? Was he a season’s favorite 
writer? Her heart sank. Somehow, each 
one of these possibilities seemed to remove 
him to a great distance. Her eyes rested 
upon him now for the first time as upon a 
stranger—curiously, critically. She saw 
that the “boyish” look was not due so 
much to youth as to something else— 
something that years would never take 
away. Ashe stood talking with his friend, 
she observed that he was perfectly mature, 
self-possessed, master of the situation. In 
that impression of unspoiled youthfulness 
that he gave lay the record, she believed, 
of strength and poise and fine living. 

Mrs. Lorillard had evidently finished 
her conversation with her ‘“‘lion,” and 
leaned over to take Stacy’s hand in 
parting. 

“Well, good-bye, Miss Meade; I shall 
tell Geraldine that I saw you, and I know 
she would wish to be remembered. She 
thinks you ought to be teaching in college; 
says no one makes them Jove their work 
as you did. But I hope, for the school’s 
sake, you’ll never leave Miss Dwight’s. 
Well, the train is actually starting, and I 
must go back to my sister. I’m so glad to 
have met you both. Do come in to dinner 
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when we return to the city, Mr. Van Al- 
styne, any night; don’t trouble to let me 
know. Good-bye.” 

“She has consumed fifteen valuable 
minutes,’’ said he who answered to the 
name of Van Alstyne, as he seated himself 
again, “‘but I don’t believe there is a kind- 
lier woman in the world. And kindness 
is the mother of all virtues.’ 

“Do you mean that,’ questioned Stacy, 
“or do you merely say it because it sounds 
so neat?” 

“T don’t ‘merely say it’! It happens 
to be one of the things I have a conviction 
about. It isn’t a roaring, sumptuous vir- 
tue, I admit; indeed, it’s quite tame and 
modest; but to my mind it’s the most 
indispensable one of all.” 

“Tt isn’t to mine.” 

“What is, then?” 

“You used the expression ‘most indis- 
pensable.’ I have come to think that 
even kindness is not of very much value 
unless it is built on sincerity.” 

Again she met the quick, answering 
smile. 

“But sincerity isn’t a virtue at all; it’s 
essential, the only decent rock on which 
any sort of character can be built. Have 
I escaped, do you think?” 

“T think ‘speciousness’ is the word that 
belongs to that kind of maneuver, don’t 
you?” laughed Stacy. 

“How fine the winter sports will be, 
where you are going,” he remarked, later 
on, as they looked out upon a big and 
beautiful snowstorm which the train was 
passing through. “I commend your use 
of a vacation. Fancy being cooped up. 
with steam heat and ballroom perfumes, 
when one could be out and genuinely 
living in a scene like this!” 

“T am afraid I must confess to you,” 
said the girl, hesitatingly, “that it is not 
pure sporting blood on my part that made 
me choose as I did. Of course I always 
have thought I would come up here in 
winter sometime; but this year I really 
came more for another reason. I had 
a problem—a pretty important one to me 
—to think out, and wanted to be alone 
and out of doors to do it.”’ 

“So you have found that out, too— 
how to get the cobwebs out of the brain! 
I made the discovery fifteen years ago, 
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when the biggest question of my life came 
up; I did exactly what you are doing— 
went off to the woods for a week on an 
ostensible hunting trip.”’ 

“And it worked? You got the cobwebs 
out?” 

“May I tell you about it and let you 
judge for yourself?”’ 

“Tt is so easy to judge, for other people,” 
sighed Stacy. 

“Well, it was this: When I finished at 
the professional school and found that all 
my small patrimony had been used up 
on my education, my guardian came 
forward and made me a tempting offer. 
He was an old man and was fond of me; 
and his proposition was that I should 
come and live with him, look after his 
property, which was large, give him 
something of my companionship—in short, 
take a son’s place with him for the rest 
of his life, and take a son’s place in his 
will. But it necessitated my giving up the 
work for which I had been fitting myself, 
and which naturally involved my going 
to a different locality.” 

“Well,’’ Stacy prompted, as he paused, 
“‘was it hard to decide?” 

“Yes, I admit that to the penniless boy, 
alone in the world, the offer of home, 
security, luxury, a position of distinction, 
a future of certain usefulness, seemed to 
weigh a great deal. What would you have 
done?”’ 

“Of course I don’t know, because I 
don’t know how much that work of yours 
meant to you; whether all your best 
ideals were connected with it.” 

‘“‘And if they were?” 

“Then I don’t see how there could be 
but one thing to do—unless your guardian 
had been good to you—and needed 
you.” 

“He had as a member of his family an 
orphan niece,” her companion went on, 
without answering her directly. ‘‘That 
complicated matters. I think he had 
certain hopes about that girl—and me.” 

“Did she—like you? Perhaps you 
would rather not answer.” 

“At any rate, it didn’t seem a simple 
situation,” he evaded. ‘But probably 
I should have decided as I did, in any 
case. The woods clear one’s eyes, you 
know.”’ 
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“You went away and you have never 
been sorry?” 

“No, because I have found out in the 
years that have passed since then that 
the satisfaction of doing one’s chosen work 
outweighs every other satisfaction in the 
world.” 

Stacy longed to ask what that work 
was, but the rules of the game they were 
playing seemed to forbid probing beyond 
a certain impersonal point. While she 
was wondering, he spoke again: 

“Now, are you going to tell me what 
you are taking to the woods for? Don’t 
do it unless you wish to.” 

She gave him a startled look. The idea 
took her breath away for a moment; 
then came the thought, why not? With a 
little gasp of astonishment at herself she 
came to a decision and spoke quickly, 
before she should change her mind: 

“T think I do wish to. ... Perhaps 
you can help me. ... I am going away 
to decide whether or not I shall marry a 
certain man; I must give my answer 
within a week.” 

“Then yours is a vital question, too,” 
he commented, showing no_ surprise. 
“Why do you have to go away to find your 
answer?” 

“Why, I can think better when I am 
by myself. I thought you said you under 
stood that.” 

“But why think at all?” 

‘“‘How can I decide what is best to do 
without thinking?” 

‘‘Oh—then you want to do what is best?”’ 

“Why, of course! Shouldn’t one—a 
sane, reasonable person?”’ 

“T suppose so—a very sane, reasonable 
person. ... Then, I take it, there are 
arguments to be weighed on both_ sides 
of the scales?” 

Stacy shook her head. 
makes it so puzzling,’ she said, slowly. 
“All the arguments are on one side. He 
is everything he should be, personally; 
and besides, can give me all the things 
I’ve wanted all my life.”’ 

“A marriage with him,” suggested her 
companion, ‘‘would mean leisure and op- 
portunity for a fuller, freer existence than 
you can possibly know now. Is that it?” 

“Yes,” she assented; ‘‘study, travel, 
culture, association with stimulating peo- 


“That is what 


’ 
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ple. Don’t you think,” she said a little 
wistfully, leaning forward, “that it is 
wise for a woman of thirty to think of 
these things? Aren’t the material advan- 
tages of life of a good deal of account when 
one is no longer young?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed promptly, 
smiling. 

“And do you know of many happy mar- 
riages founded on romantic love?’’ she 
urged, as if pleading a cause. 

“No, not many.” 

“You see, he wanted me to be sure I 
did not care before I said no, this final 
time. He told me I demand too much 
of what I call ‘love’; that I have an 
impractical girl’s notion. He said that if 
he is really an important element in my 
life, if he has been the means of making 
it happier and more interesting these two 
years back, if I would miss him and the 
things he does for my enjoyment, if he 
went away —that is real ‘caring,’ and 
that nothing else is of real importance.” 

‘“‘Well—and so you are going to think 
out whether you do ‘care’ in this way?” 

“No, not exactly. For I already know 
that he has done a great deal to give me 
pleasure, and that my recreation time 
would be very dull indeed without what 
he puts into them; but—”’ 

“There is still a ‘but’?” 

“Oh, there is!” breathed Stacy. “I 
can’t see-why. Can you?” 

“‘Yes,”’ answered her hearer. 

“Well, let’s not talk about it any more,” 
she said hastily. “It seems very simple, 
but I wish I could get rid of this callow 
indecision. I am afraid I am a coward, 
and that, that is why I hesitate to hazard 
—everything!”’ 

“The woods will help you see straight,” 
he said gently. ‘“‘And whatever you decide 
to do—you are not a coward.” 

As the train left Schenectady and Stacy’s 
traveling companion behind, late in the 
afternoon, the girl’s whole mind was in a 
whirl of incredulity at what had just hap- 
pened. The day had passed like a dream, 
and she had all along told herself that it 
must end as all dreams do. Yet she knew 
now that she had not really believed it 
possible that at the last he would not make 
some mention of the things of real life, 
express some hope of a future meeting; 
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that he would say “‘Good-night” again 
as pleasantly, but with as much finality, 
as before, and vanish forever out of her 
life. 

But when she resolutely put away this 
feeling of protest and disappointment, she 
became conscious of a wonderful light- 
heartedness such as she had not known 
before in months. For suddenly she 
realized that she no longer needed the help 
of the woods; that her problem was 
already solved. She saw unblurred what 
before she had but dimly felt; she had 
caught a fleeting glimpse of what might 
exist in the world, what perfect compan- 
ionship, what oneness of spirit between 
two human beings. And, since such 
things might be, though they might never 
be for her, she would accept nothing less; 
no second best, no compromises. 


* * * 


But often in the succeeding months, 
especially at nightfall, at the end of weary 
days made the harder because of a pro- 
tracted illness on the part of her chief, 
Stacy’s thoughts would revert to the one 
whom twice she had met so strangely and 
had seemed to know so differently from all 
the rest of the world. In spite of reason, 
she allowed herself, at first, half to expect 
him to follow up the acquaintance, to seek 
her out. Once or twice when the door bell 
rang below of an evening, she caught 
herself listening for footsteps, bringing an 
announcement of a visitor who all her 
common sense and knowledge of the 
world told her would never come. 

There came a day in March when Miss 
Dwight’s illness reached a crisis. The 
claims of friendship and duty kept Stacy 
at the older woman’s side every available 
moment, and it was late in the evening 
when the nurse finally insisted on her 
going to her room for the night. ‘“‘You 
haven’t spared yourself,” she said, “and 
you look ready to drop.” 

The girl walked slowly down the long 
hall. She was pale and weary, it was 
after eleven, and she almost resented being 
waylaid by one of the maids as she reached 
her door. 

“Oh, Miss Meade,” came a penitent 
voice, “I hope it won’t make any differ- 
ence, but this letter came several days 
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ago, and I put it in my pocket to bring 
up to you, and never thought of it again 
until I put on this dress tonight. I didn’t 
like to call you out of Miss Dwight’s room, 
so I waited here. I do hope it isn’t 
important.” 

“I’m sorry you stayed up, Annie; it 
would probably have dere just as well 
























She sank down in a chair by the table 


in the morning,’’ Stacy responded, reas- 
suringly, as she took the letter. 

“Oh, I was glad to do that much, and 
I knew you’d be nice about it; I told 
Delia it was good it happened to be you, 
if it had to be someone, because you 
wouldn’t make a fuss. Good-night, Miss 
Meade, and thank you. 

Stacy switched on the drop light and 
bent over indifferently to look at the super- 
scription on her belated letter. As she 
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had expected, it was an unfamiliar hand- 
writing, probably from some _ stranger 
about school matters, and her first impulse 
was to lay it aside until morning, for 
tonight she had no heart for other people’s 
troubles. But the long, familiar habit 
of service proved stronger than her incli- 
nation, and carelessly opening it, she turned 
absently to the signature, slowly pulling 
out hair pins the while from her pile of 
braids, in leisurely preparation for reading 
this rather long missive in comfortable 
negligee. 

The name that met her eyes on the last 
page caused the hand on the way to her 
hair to stop and fall at her side. She sank 
down in a chair by the table and in a daze 
read from the beginning: 


My dear Miss Meade, 

I have gone out to the Coast and back 
since we parted at Schenectady; but that 
is not the reason you have not heard from 
me. Before I wrote I wanted to give you time 
to do that “thinking” of yours quite undis- 
turbed, so that your decision might be made 
regardless of everything save the main issue. 
I believe you have had time for this now, and 
I believe I can guess what decision you 
arrived at! 

On the train that day we talked, in a way, 
most intimately, yet in another way most 
impersonally. Purposely I withheld certain 
details about myself that I hoped to tell 
you sometime. But that day I had a fancy 
that you should know me as I knew you, 
just as a human being, apart from all 
social environment. 

That unique day has passed, and I 
want to fill in the missing links in the 
story I told you then. One is that 
my guardian was Angus Speyer, a name 
you will be familiar with. The other 
important detail is that my work, 
which is that of mining engineering, 
took me at once to the far West, 
where it has kept me absorbingly occu- 
pied ever since. I have been successful, 
fairly so as success is ordinarily 
reckoned, but more truly so in that I 
feel that I have been of some use in 
the world have never had a moment’s 
doubt that I had ‘found my task.’’ I want 
to live as many years as I can, and I want 
to do as much good work in them as I can, 
and—I want you to help me! 

When I met you at the theater that rainy 
night I knew at once that I had found the 
girl who fitted into a certain far-back boy- 
hood phrasing of mine—‘‘the Only One.” 
I knew that I should see you again; I stayed 
in New York weeks longer than I had intended 
that time, confident that Fate would repeat 
the meeting she had evidently planned. But 
Fate’s methods are leisurely; she waited 
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three years! When, in my seat in one of the 
rear Pullmans the other day I saw you pass 
my window, I left the car and followed you, 
and the rest you know. 

I say you know the rest; I think you do. 
It would be hard to convince me that true 
natures could meet as we have, twice, and 
share so much, feel such an undercurrent of 
mutual understanding, in both speech and 
silence, without the consciousness on the 
part of both of the present of the Greatest 
Thing in the World. That the experience is 
unprecedented is no argument against its 
reality. Perhaps people do not usually wait 
long and quietly enough for the best things 
to come. But be that as it may, I believe 
that you and I, living at opposite sides of a 
continent, in surroundings so dissimilar—I 
with my congenial, stimulating work to do, 
and you in the dull treadmill you were not 
meant for—belong to each other and have 
been waiting for each other all these years! 

Today letters have come that call me back 
to Montana in a week. I goon the New York 
Central next Wednesday at midnight. I 
want to see you at once, my Brushwood girl, 
and—if it is all true—I want you to marry 
me and go back with me! In that case, before 
you answer this, you must look me up; you 
have the data. I insist on this; it is the one 
concession we will make to custom’s ways. 
After that, if you write me to come, I will 
come knowing that my wife will go back with 
me. I want nothing less; if it can’t be all, 
it is not what I thought. If, when you read 
this, you have a single feeling of doubt or 
hesitation, if you ask yourself, demurring, 
“What shall I do?’’—then—do nothing. 
That very shrinking would show that my 
premises are all wrong. I have not much of 
the gambling spirit, and certainly in the 
matter of marriage I should not care to take 
a leap in the dark. And that is what it would 
be unless this secure feeling of conviction and 
finality of mine has been yours also—the 
feeling ‘‘It is decreed.’’ So, if all this seems 
a thing wild, unnatural, preposterous; if 
your response is not spontaneous—no ‘‘prob- 
lem” this time!—do not answer in any way. 
I shall understand your silence and thank 
you for your sincerity. 

But—I believe you will write! Already 
this fine world of ours is irradiated for me 
by the prospect of having you for a comrade 
to share all life with—its mountains and val- 
leys, yes, and its desert places, too. Is this 
poetic, do you think, for a plain engineer? 
When you have lived in our big western soli- 
tudes and cities, you will know that the poetry 
of life has hardly a beginning in the East. 

You see I have not even once used the 
word “‘love.’’ Butt you, with the true, deep 
eyes, will know that that word enfolds and 
is enfolded by every line I have written; 
and if you don’t quite comprehend, I will 
explain it to you all the rést of your life! 


Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT VAN ALSTYNE 
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As Stacy finished reading, she held the 
letter to her face a moment, living again 
in the world she had found once before 
when sitting at a play, once when riding 
in a day coach on a jolting train—a world 
of sweetness and brightness and utter 
content. ‘‘Unnatural, preposterous?”’ No, 
it was the only thing that could have 
happened. She felt as if it had all taken 
place a thousand years before, and she 
had somehow known it all the time. Of 
course he was an engineer! How could 
she have imagined his being anything else? 
And how easy it was to think of him as 
belonging to the big West, with its bound- 
less possibilities, its constructiveness, its 
optimism. It struck a chord of gladness 
in her that he asked for her help, that he 
wanted her comradeship in the rough places 
as well as the smooth ones, that in all 
things there was to be mutual responsi- 
bility, sharing. 

Then suddenly her heart stood still. 
He had bidden her write at once, and the 
letter had been delayed; she looked at the 
first page and found it dated a week back. 
On “Wednesday next’’—today—he was 
going back. It was nearly half past eleven 
now; he was to start at midnight. A 
letter or a silence was to have a definite 
meaning; she had been silent. Even had 
she received the letter in time, Miss 
Dwight’s condition would have made it 
out of the question for her to leave the 
school at present. But—he must not, 
should not go, without knowing, without 
a word! 

She ran up the stairs which separated 
her floor from the servants’ rooms and 
knocked at one of the doors. 

“Annie,”’ she said at once to the girl 
who opened it, “I’m glad you have not 
gone to bed yet. I’ve got to hurry to the 
Grand Central to take an important 
message to a friend, and I want you to 
go with me. Please get ready as quickly 
as you can, and I will telephone for a taxi. 
Will you meet me in the lower hall in ten 
minutes?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Meade,” agreed the 
bewildered maid. It was cyclonic, but 
this teacher was a favorite, and her manner 
showed that the case was urgent. So 
Annie obeyed without question. 

As they went at full speed down the 














She crossed the litile space between them and touched him on the arm 











THE HEART 


dark streets, Stacy was beset with all 
kinds of fears. Suppose he had changed 
his plan and left before this, when he had 
not heard? “ Suppose he had boarded his 
train early—on the midnight express, she 
knew, the sleepers were open at ten—and 
she could not see him? Suppose they did 
not arrive in time? Of course, now, she 
could reach him by letter, but—she wanted 
to see him, to see him at once, and not 
have that silence of hers, and all that it 
implied, lying longer between them! 

They drew up at the curb before the 
station and hastened into the bribliantly- 
lighted waiting room. The clock hands 
pointed to ten minutes before twelve; 
she was at least in time! 

She made Annie sit down near the 
entrance, then she took a few steps forward 
and looked around. The glare of light 
dazzled her eyes a little, after the darkness 
outside. It seemed strange, at such a time 
of.night, to find this place as busy, as full, 
as teeming with the tides of life, as in the 
day. She did not realize how conspicuous 
she was, her pale face illumined with 
a sort of shining inner light, her anxious 
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eyes sweeping the length of the large 
room. Utterly unconscious of herself she 
stood—and then, in a minute, she saw 
him. 

He was near one of the ticket windows, 
turned half away from her, his suit case 
on the floor beside him. He wore a heavy, 
fur-lined coat and bore that subtle and 
unmistakable air that distinguishes one 
about to start upon a long journey. He 
was consulting a timetable, and had not 
seen her, for which she felt suddenly glad. 
For a delaying instant she stood surveying 
him, this “boyish-looking person”? who had 
done, was doing, big things in the world, 
whom she had seen but twice before in 
her life, whose name she had never spoken, 
whose very face, a moment ago, she could 
have recalled only with difficulty. As she 
looked, conscious of the old feeling of 
perfect content, she smiled as she remem- 
bered how, in his letter, he had cautioned 
her, if his summons created any doubts or 
misgivings, to “do nothing”! Then, with 
the smile still on her lips, she crossed the 
little space between them and touched him 
on the arm. 


THE HEART OF FRIENDSHIP 


HERE'S to the heart of friendship, tried and true, 
That laughs with us when joys our pathway strew; 

And kneels with us when sorrow, like a pall, 

Enshrouds our stricken souls; then smiles through all 

The midnight gloom with more than human faith. 

Here’s to the love that seeks not self, and hath 

No censure for. our frailty, but doth woo, 

By gentle arts; our spirits back into 

The way of truth; then sheds upon our lives 

A radiance that all else survives. 


—Heart Throbs, II. 


























John L. McCreery 


The Author of “There is no Death” 
By FRANK J. METCALF 








OW that the controversy over 
the authorship of the poem, 
“There is no Death,’ has 
been settled in favor of John 
L. McCreery, it may be of 
interest to learn how it hap- 
pened that it should have 
been attributed to Bulwer- 
Lytton. Itisastrange story 
of evolution. The poem was 
first printed in Arthur’s Home 
Magazine for July, 1863. The 

author at that time waslivingin Delhi, Iowa, 

and publishing the Delaware County Jour- 
nal. After the ap- 





this paper the verses only were copied 
and ascribed to the author of the article 
on immortality, but instead of using the 
whole of the given name the verses were 
signed, E. Bulmer. Now some wise body, 
who, knew more about Edward Bulwer 
than of E. Bulmer, thought he had dis- 
covered a typographical error, and having 
changed the “m” to “w’ the evolution 
was nearly complete. One more change 
and the poem became the composition of 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

A search for data on the author and his 
life -prompted the writer te investigate 
in and about Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 





pearance of his poem 
in the Philadelphia 
paper he copied it 
into his own, credit- 
ing it to the Home 
Magazine instead of 
signing his own 
name to it. A 
marked copy was 
sent to a friend in 
Illinois, where Mr. 
McCreery had 
learned the printer’s 
trade, and this friend 
reprinted the poem 
in the paper on 
which he was then 
working. Somebody 
named Eugene 
Bulmer wrote an 
article for a Chicago 
paper on immortal- 
ity and closed with 
these verses without 
attributing them to 
the source from 
which taken. From 





‘JOHN L. McCREERY 
The author of the immortal poem, 
“There is no Death” 


McCreery is buried 
in one of the Wash- 
ington graveyards. 
Near one of the 
entrances to Glen- 
wood Cemetery, 
there is a modest 
monument of pol- 
ished granite bear- 
ing this inscription: 
1835-1906 
John Luckey McCreery 


Author of 
“There is no Death” 


There is no death! the 
stars go down 

To rise upon some other 
shore, 

And bright in heaven's 
jeweled crown 

They shine forevermore. 
Upon consulting 

the Washington Di- 

rectory for 1906 it 

was found that Mr. 

McCreery was at 

that time living at 

the capital, where his 

widow still resides. 
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After spending an evening in Mrs. Mc- 
Creery’s home many interesting facts 
were learned. 

John Luckey McCreery was born De- 
cember 31, 1835, in Sweden, Munroe 
County, New York. Luckey was his 
mother’s maiden name. His father was 
a Methodist minister. His brother was 
prepared for his father’s calling, but John 
did not incline in that direction. He 
attended school for a while at Alfred 
Seminary, New York, and after his folks 
had removed to Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
he was sent for a year to a school in 
Austinburgh. He began to learn short- 
hand when fifteen years old, thus pre- 
paring for his life work as a newspaper 
man. He learned the printer’s trade in 
the office of the Telegraph at Dixon, 
Illinois. In 1856 he removed with his 
father’s family to Iowa, and grew up with 
the country. He founded the Delaware 
County Journal at Delhi, and conducted 
it for four years. Later he served for a 
number of years as superintendent of the 
schools of Delaware County, and for 
fifteen years he was connected with 
papers in Dubuque as editorial writer. 
He came to Washington in 1880, and 
served with the congressional committee 
that went to the South to investigate the 
election frauds there. He also served with 
several other Congressional committees, 
held a position in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and during the last years of his life 
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he was an assistant attorney in the In- 
terior Department. He died September 
8, 1906, as the result of an operation for 


appendicitis. 


* * * 


Mr. McCreery never could decide 
the exact date on which he produced 
his immortal poem. The circumstances 
that inspired it, however, were indelibly 
stamped in his mind. As nearly as he 
could determine it was written in March 
or April, 1863. He was driving home 
and the shades of night had fallen 
around him when the first four lines 
“came to him” in their completeness. 
The next morning he tried to complete 
the idea, but the inspiration had gone, and 
he ‘‘labored”’ all the forenoon to produce 
several other stanzas. The original poem 
had only ten stanzas, but when he was 
collecting his work for a volume in 1883 
he changed it considerably, adding six 
stanzas, and altering many of those first 
written. The controversy which has so 
many times been raised as to the author- 
ship of the poem, as well as the inherent 
beauty of the verses themselves, have 
resulted in making his name one that will 
live in literature, and thus will be realized 
one of his fond ambitions. For he says 
in another of his stanzas 

I have 
Hopes, like the mirage in the distance, 
o win the bright chaplet of fame, 


And, dying, to leave in existence 
A worthy and world-honored name. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright in Heaven's jewelled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellowed fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best loved things away; 
And we then call them ‘‘dead.”’ 
as * & 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
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To Panama for Rest and Fun 
CH > 
M. L. Blumenthal 








N ‘The Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” by James 
Boswell, that worthy shad- 
ow wrote that Johnson said 
this: “I advised Chambers, 

and would advise every young man begin- 
ning to compose, to do it as fast as he 
can, to get the habit of having his mind 
start promptly: it is much more difficult 
to improve in speed than in accuracy.” 

Now when I’m “‘beginning to compose,” 
that advice from the sage Samuel gets to 
me like gumdrops to an Eskimo. 

You know, or more likely you don’t know, 
that I make pictures for the magazines, 
and this writing game is an entirely new 
one on me; but I’ve just come back from 
a trip to the West Indies and the Panama 
Canal and I saw things-and had a deuce 
(that’s not the word I wanted to use) of 
a good time. So I’ve just got to write 
some of it down and pass it along, and 
I figure that if I do it “as fast as I 
can” you’ll stick by me if it’s only for 
the fun of watching me stub my literary 
toes. 

Well, that’s a kind of a start, anyhow! 

You see I was dead tired, fatigued, 
weary and done up. For two long years 
I had been supplying eager (?) editors 
with wonderful delineations of such soul- 
stirring lines as ‘She stood at the garden- 
gate,” and “Ah! well I remember dear 
old Mary’s face,’’ and such like. My 
brother was about in the same condition, 
but from a different cause (he’s married), 
so we decided to pull up stakes. 

We started in on the merry game of 
collecting travel literature. We got book- 
lets, folders and maps of every conceivable 





trip to every conceivable point of the 
globe, quite undisturbed by the fact that 
we could spend only a little time and less 
money. So very naturally we got awfully 
excited about whether the trains ran on 
time from Shanghai to Canton (not Ohio), 
or whether they ran at all. And I remem- 
ber also our doubt as to the entire safety 
of the rack-and-pinion road up Mt. 
Pilatus, and if we did get captured by the 
brigands of the Caucausus how would we 
get uncaptured. It’s a lovely sport, this 
collecting of travel literature. Lovely! 
There’s so much of it to be had for nothing, 
and the more you get the more you don’t 
know where you want to go. 

But I’m getting this thing “all out of 
drawing.” 

* * * 

Out of the stupendous mass of pretty 
pictures and prettier words we narrowed 
down to only a thousand alternative 
journeys and then it was easy to select 
the one to the West Indies and Panama 
Canal as the best. 

So far, all serene. 

Then we found out that there are five 
distinct lines going down that way and 
the booklets of ‘each one proved positively 
that its line was the only desirable line. 
Next we asked the advice of everybody 
we knew to have traveled, it didn’t matter, 
where, and this process cut the five lines 
down to five. After that we put all five 
booklets in a row and counted “eeny, 
meeny, miny, mo,” and that picked the 
only line in the bunch we didn’t want. 
And then there were four. So we asked 
a sympathetic little lady to choose for us 
and she immediately said: (Oh, how can 
you hesitate? Go on the United Fruit 
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Line. Just look at that beautiful white 
boat on the cover.” 

Settled! 

I took a lot of winter and summer 
clothes and my brother, and one cold day 
we sailed from the New York pier through 
the bustling East River and into the sunlit 
bay, on the Santa Marta, one of the United 
Fruit Company’s great white fleet. 

Here I must digress. I find that all the 
great writers ‘‘digress’”’ more or less. This 
is not a steamship advertisement, but 
I’ve just got to tell you about that boat. 
This story is about ‘‘why I had a good 
time,’ and the Santa Marta was one of 
the biggest ‘‘whys’” in the whole trip. 
The rest of the Company’s boats are just 
like her. When we left New York it was 
cold and everything about the Santa 
Marta was warm and grateful. Its big, 
deep, loungy chairs were warm and they 
took me in and sang a soft lullaby of rest 
into every pore of my tired skin. The 
roomy state room was warm and I climbed 
into my sweet clean berth (my brother 
got the lower) and rested until the rising 
bugle woke me to a burst of sunshine pour- 
ing in through the windows! not portholes 
—windows! 

I was almost untired, friend. 

And such a breakfast! Then the wide, 
clean decks and the good fresh air, and 
all the deck amusements, and the friendly 
passengers, and the helpful crew, and the 
warming sunshine, and everything that 
goes to make life worth while on just the 
right boat at just the right time. 

As the splendid Santa Marta steadily 
chugged mile after mile along the glinting 
coast, toward the south, we shed our 
weariness with our winter clothes and 
things changed entirely. The big loungy 
chairs became cool chairs and the state- 
rooms, flooded with fresh cool air from the 
pumps and the noiseless electric fans, 
were cool staterooms with the temperature 
exactly as we pleased. Before we went I 
thought the man who wrote the United 
Fruit Line’s booklet was “laying it on.” 
Now I think he is a model of modesty and 
repression in writing. 

One of the passengers, the Honorable 
Mr. Some-thing-or-other, who is many 
things in Jamaica, amused us greatly. 
He was so anxious to tell us all about the 
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beauties of Kingston Harbor that he was 
out on deck before six, the morning 
we reached Jamaica, with his British 
trousers buttoned to his “B. V. D’s.” 
He just effervesced, but a half-blind man 
could have seen the beauties without his 
genial help. The Santa Marta stopped to 
await the port doctor. Everything was 
quiet except for the low lap, lap of the 
clear water against the boat’s side. All 
about us in a tremendous semi-circle 
stretched the misty green and blue hills, 
the softly droning little city, already 
sunlit, and the rolling strip of velvet land 
toward Port Royal. The port doctor 
received our clean bill of health and was 
rowed away by three white-clad, bare- 
footed Jamaica blacks. As we approached 
Kingston the view grew lovelier every 
second, and the quaint capital of Jamaica 
seemed to beckon a welcome when we 
tied up to a long white dock crowded with 
the noisiest, most friendly lot of people, 
all of them apparently wanting to sell 
something—great long strips of red and 
black beans, most wonderful cigar bargains, 
lacy things for the ladies, walking sticks 
of beautiful native woods, sugar cane, 
post cards and lots of other things you’d 
never find any use for, especially the 
cigars. This is not a slur or the Jamaica 
cigar. The good ones that you buy in the 
good shops are very nice, but they had 
better be smoked in the West Indies. 
They lose charm with transference. 
* * * 

Kingston is right good to look at, but 
hot: hot as——, oh, well, it’s hot. We 
walked very slowly up to the so-called 
carriage and were driven, or shaken, to 
a business house to which we had a letter. 
By way of pleasantly opening a conversa- 
tion I said to the chief clerk (pronounced 
“clark,” if you please): “Great Caesar’s 
Ghost, how in the name of Beelzebub do 
you fellows stand this heat?” 

“Heat, sir?” he answered. ‘Heat? 
Why, sir, this is our cool season, sir. In 
summer, sir, it’s much warmer, sir, but 
we seldom have heat in Jamaica, sir.” 
Otherwise this chief “clark” was quite 
normal, and made it pleasant for us during 
our stay. 

We stayed at Jamaica from 7.30 A. M. 
until 4 Pp. M., and really enjoyed the natives. 
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There is little else, but they are quite 
enough. In appearance the Jamaica negroes 
are about the same as our Southern darkies, 
but there the resemblance ends. Their 
talk is surprising. It is divided between 
what I supposed to be a native Jamaica 
language and a soft, drony, baffling 
English. This English, while very hard 
to understand, on account of the peculiar 
accent, is quite remarkable in its purity 
and choice of words. For instance, I 
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lessly clean. Their dresses are peculiarly 
built in tiers below their waists. For the 
purposes of the day these marvellous 
garments are gathered in bunches below 
the waist line and enough is allowed to 
hang to reach a pair of big, flat, brown 
feet. At night, when social duties demand, 
of course, effects of style and that sort of 
thing, y’know, this gathering is unleashed, 
and behold! our Jamaica lady has an 
approved train. May I suggest that the 
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heard one black say to another, “Why, 
yes, I presume so; it depends, however, 
upon several things.” Imagine saying 
that toa U.S.A. southern darkey. “Boss,” 
he would reply, “Boss, I ain’t nevah eat 
none o’ dem fings. No, suhree, Boss, 
not muh.” 

Like their American brethren, the 
Jamaica darkies lean to the brightest 
colors in dress, their strong preferences 
finding glaring evidence in the violently 
hued turbans affected by the women. 
These glorified bandannas are always spot- 
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WHERE THEY 


hobble skirt would be more practical and 
sanitary, if less picturesque. 

We went later to one of the native 
market places, and it was rich in color 
and life. Everything was purveyed there 
from _ vile-looking coils of molassesed 
tobacco (?), called “jackass rope’ and 
sold by the yard, to meat and fish that 
attract by odor. To and from the mar- 
kets the goods are carried in panniers 
slung across the backs of patient flea- 
bitten little burros. One sees long pro- 
cessions of these heavy-laden little beasts 
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prodded into a semblance of motion by 
the merchants, mostly women, punctuated 
by other women with enormous and im- 
possible loads of everything balanced per- 
fectly on their heads, winding along dusty 
roads flanked by palms and masses of 
bright tropical growths. They make vividly 
colorful and noisy moving pictures. 
* * * 

A lot of deck passengers were shipped 

for Colon at Kingston. These were most- 
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Arrived at Colon, the Atlantic end of 
the Panama Canal. 

Here I can save some space, because 
the less said about Colon the better. It’s 
just a nasty little Spanish-American town, 
“flat, stale and uninteresting.”” They told 
me it was much better since the Americans 
had cleaned it up. Oh, it’s physically 
clean enough, but— In Colon, as in 
Panama City, there are no street cars 
and the riding is done in poor, trembly 
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ly Jamaica negroes and Chinese going 
to work on or along the Canal. For a 
small sum they are allowed places on the 
lowest deck and on the awninged bow. 
They bring their own sleeping accommo- 
dations, mostly canvas steamer chairs, 
and most of their food. It was curious 
that the seventy-odd we carried made no 
noise—on the shore the same gathering 
would have been deafening. They lay 
and sprawled, for the most part, quite 
motionless during the forty-four hour 
journey to Colon. 


little hacks pulled by tremblier, little, 
dog-tired, native ponies. They are never 
allowed to walk and all the storied cruelty 
of the Latins is heaped on these little 
beasts. The fare is ten cents gold per 
ride for each passenger carried within 
reasonable limits, and the time rate is 
scandalous for the accommodations. In 
Panama City it is $1.50 gold-per hour for 
three people. Your just soul rebels at 
paying this price and a tattered but 
authoritative “‘tariff” is waved in your 
face. Your sense of values is outraged: 
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the entire rig, excluding the driver, seems 
not to be worth the price of an hour’s ride 
at a forced sale. I say “excluding the 
driver,” his inclusion would, of course, 
make the value less. I think that the 
next thing cleaned up by the Americans 
should be this “hack system.” As a 
friend of all animals I hope they do it soon. 

One crosses the tracks of the Panama 
Railroad in Colon, and a wonder-work is 
disclosed. Here is Cristobal, the first of 
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may have been at fault. This would be 
a stunning record for the best railroad in 
the States running under ideal conditions. 
The Panama Railroad runs_ through 
jungles, across swamps so deep that a 
pontoon foundation for a road bed was 
necessary, over temporary trestles; and 
with a dozen stops in the forty-eight miles 
and eight or nine hundred trains of all 
sorts being operated by the same force 
daily, it is really something to think 

















COLONEL GOETHALS’ PRIVATE “BRAIN CAR,” 


the chain of settlements for the Canal and 
railroad employees. There are about a 
baker’s dozen of these settlements along 
the forty-eight miles of the railroad. 
The Panama Railroad is practically 
government owned (I have heard that 
J. P. Morgan owns the only share that is 
not) and although it rather rubs it in on 
the tourist for fares, he cannot but admit 
that it is admirably run. We used it 
continually along the work and were able 
to detect only one minute's deflection in 
the schedule, once: and then our watches 
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about. In addition to the usual business 
of a railroad, this one maintains a com- 
missary equipment for about thirty thcu- 
sand Canal and railroad employees and 
houses and keeps happy its own employees. 
Hats, off, friends, to the Panama Railroad. 
It’s a wonder! It runs for the most part 
along the line of the first railroad, about 
which everybody insists on telling you that 
“Tt cost a human life for every tie laid, 
and that the pathetic and mute evidences 
are to be found in the great cemetery at 
Mt. Hope,” just beyond Cristobal. This 
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bit of information is a set piece along the 
Canal, and its constant repetition becomes 
tiresome. I got so that I learned “to beat 
them to it,” and as soon as someone 
would start on the Panama Railroad as 
a topic of conversation, I’d rush in with— 
“Oh, yes, it cost a human life for every 
tie, etc.” While I was there the route of 
the railroad was being relocated to make 
a detour, several miles beyond the Canal, 
at Gatun, to encourage, I suppose, more 
scattered settling of the Canal Zone, after 
the Canal is finished. 

Now for the Panama Canal. 

* * * 
Here’s where I work my superlatives 











COLONEL GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


*‘The man who is on the job to build the Panama 
anal” 


to death. Everything there is the most 
marvellous, the most wonderful, the 
greatest, the finest, the grandest, the 
largest, etc., so you'll have to forgive me 
if I repeat these words very often. 

There have been articles and articles 
written about this “greatest—there’s the 
first one—engineering feat the world has 
ever seen,’’ and each one, I modestly admit, 
was written by someone more competent 
than I am. I refuse to concede, though, 
that there was ever anyone more appre- 
ciative of the wonder of it all. 

In the first place you cannot be on the 
Canal for more than a very little while 
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before you are conscious of a most wonder- 
fully—there’s the second one—strong and 
tense organization. It is everywhere. 
You cannot get away from it. Every 
locomotive whistle toots its presence. It 
is clear and definitely marked and every 
line of it leads quickly and surely to the 
Administration Building at Culebra and 
Colonel George W. Goethals, United States 
Army. He has many titles: Chief Engi- 
neer, Chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, etc., etc., but after all, he is 
one thing, the man who is ‘‘on the job” 
to build: the Panama Canal and the man 
who will do it in spite of slides, accidents, 
troubles, obstacles, Congressional Com- 
mittees of Inquiry and tourists. If by 
any possibility of a chance he does not 
finish the work you can just put it down 
in your little note-book that the Great 
Father does not want the Canal finished, 
and that is all there is to it! The Colonel 
is clear-eyeu, calm, straight and strong, and 
to me he seemed to be not only a human 
being, but a force, fine, big and sure, just 
conveniently poured into the mould of a 
real man. To every worker on the Canal 
he is everything. “Is the Canal assured? 
I asked one employee. ‘‘Have you seen 
the Colonel?’ he answered. The answer 
was correct. If I had seen the Colonel 
the question would never have been asked. 
He works a little harder than anyone on 
the Canal! He is readily accessible to 
every person, white or colored, down 
there, and he is giving every little drop 
of his splendid brain power and vitality 
to this job that he has set himself to do. 
Every man, woman and child on the Canal 
is a friend of the Colonel’s, and the Colonel 
is just as much a friend of theirs. I firmly 
believe that his people would tell you, 
and really believe it, that the Colonel 
could build a bridge from San Francisco 
to Melbourne some fine morning and 
another from Melbourne to New York 
after lunch. 

He is ‘‘on the work” every morning at 
seven, off it at five. These are the “‘hours”’ 
there, eight a day. He works some every 
night and is at his little ‘Court for Adjust- 
ing Everything’? each Sunday morning. 
Everything, literally everything, comes to 
this Sunday morning tribunal. If the 
wife of Abraham Brown of Spanish Town, 
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Jamaica, finds that Mrs. Abraham Brown 
heaves a lamp with a little too much 
accuracy, the Colonel is the man who 
pacifies the outraged black Cupid, and 
Mrs. and Mr. Brown walk arm-in-arm 
out of the office with mended marital ties 
and vows of fealty on their thick lips. 

I saw the Colonel. He looked a little 
gray and tired, and he said he was nervous. 
He was none of these things: they are 
only words and they do not describe. 
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know you have not been on the Canal since 
the Colonel came. If you have been there 
you'll think my tribute a weak one. 

* * * 

I won’t try to tell you about the mil- 
lions of tons of dirt that have been taken 
out of the vast ten miles of the Culebra 
Cut, of the millions of cubic yards of con- 
crete work on the locks at Gatun, Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores, of the great 
shovels, of the cyclopaean blasts, of the 
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You cannot say that a flame is gray and 
tired and nervous. The Colonel is a 
flame, a flame of splendid energy that will 
lick its way through trouble, obstacles, 
opposition, swamps, slides and dirt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Then, when all 
is done and the fireworks and speeches have 
been set off, the flame may flicker, it may 
even go out; the Colonel never thinks of 
that. He is giving to you and me every 
little bit of George W. Goethals, and he is 
putting us in a debt that we can never 
repay. If you think this is lavish, then I 
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CULEBRA CUT 


enormous dredges. Statistics are tire- 
some and, besides, all these things have 
been told so many times that they have 
lost their meaning. I won’t try to tell 
you just how the Canal will work. That 
you either know or can find out from a 
surer source. I won’t try to tell you of 
the marvellous work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, under Colonel Gorgas, in chang- 
ing this fever-ridden section into habitable, 
clean, heathful country! That’s a part of 
many records also. I will try to tell you, 
however, of the spirit that animates even 
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the blackest laborer there, and of why, 
when you go down to the Panama Canal 
and look on and see all that is being done 
for you by your brothers, you are glad to 
say, “Thank God, I, I too, am an Ameri- 
can.” 

The work has the feel of the “U.S. A.” 
Don’t let’s get “‘jingoistic,’”’ but you know 
we have a great country, and it is only 
when one goes to foreign shores, away 
from the continuous “self-lambasting,”’ 
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some well-bores in Culebra Cut asked me 
to photograph him standing beside his 
machines. It was only the vanity of the 
love of his job that prompted the request, 
and the snapshot shows him standing 
erect and proud by the big drills. If a 
foreigner and a black can show that, what 
of the American? I spoke to one at Pedro 
Miguel, ‘What will you do when the 
Canal is finished: go home?” I asked him. 


“Great guns, man!” he cried. ‘Don’t 








and listens to people who know us for 
what we are, that one learns the truth. 
And best of all, one learns it on the Canal 
Zone. 

Down there the very air is tense with 
possibility and realization; everything is 
earnest; everybody is alive. The country 
is no longer “Manana.’”’ ‘*Tomorrow”’ 
never is on the Panama Canal. It is now, 
today and today’s work. It is every 
man’s job, and every man on it is as proud 
of it as though he were doing it all by 
himself. A Jamaica negro in charge of 








speak of that, go home? Why, I’m a part 


of this. I’ve been here seven years. 
When it’s finished! Gee! I hate to think 
of it!” 


The workers live Panama Canal, and 
‘Panama Canal only. One day at Gatun 
the rain drove us to shelter on a sight- 
seeing car, that was being run through the 
bed of the locks, loaded with wives of the 
workers. I asked one of the ladies this— 
“T suppose when the day’s work is done 
the men are glad to talk of something 
else?’”? She chuckled. I expected the 
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answer I got. “You haven’t been down 
here long, have you?” she replied. ‘‘Why, 
at the little evening gatherings we have at 
each other’s ho-aes, you can’t get the men 
to talk anything but Canal. ° Tired of it? 
Never! It’s Panama Canal, Canal, Canal, 
incessantly, and the women are as bad as 
the men.” 

We talked to the men, white and 
colored, all along the work and always 
it was the same story—pride and joy in 
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their work. There it is down here, fifty 
crowded miles of it, and if there is one dis- 
satisfied worker someone else met him, 
we didn’t. I asked this of the Secretary 
of the Y. M: C. A. Club at Culebra: 
“T haven’t met a ‘grouch’ down here yet: 
are there any?” “There are not!” he 
answered emphatically; ‘‘there is not a 
‘grouch’ on this job, so far as I know, and 
I know many of the men. They love their 
work, and, even if they did not, they could 
be contented.” 
‘“*How do you mean?”’ I asked. 


ROOM ON THE 
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“Why, man alive!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do 
you know that these men are living in 
luxury down here? Yes, I mean it, 
luxury.”’ 

* * * 

And when I thought it over, I concluded 
that the word was well chosen. They are 
better paid than they would be for similar 
work in the States. The married men are 
given a nice tropic-adapted home with 
heat, light and one servant, all free. The 
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bachelors are given apartments and service 
free; their meals are provided almost at 
cost, and every little thing is being done 
for their comfort and welfare that it is 
possible to do so far from home. 

Take the Y. M. C. A. Club houses as 
an example. Seven of them are main- 
tained, along the line of the work, at the 
government’s expense and conducted under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices by secretaries es- 
pecially sent from the States. The Clubs 
are housed in large, airy, comfortable 
buildings erected by the Government 
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just for that purpose. They have libraries, 
rest rooms, billiard and pool rooms, light 
lunch counters, gymnasiums, sleeping 
accommodations for transients, and some 
have bowling-alleys and swimming pools. 
Bowling, baseball, basket-ball and other 
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The men are not “serving time’’ down 
on the Canal. They are allowed a forty- 
two-day vacation every year, and I spoke 
to several who preferred to take the pay 
and work through the vacation. 





leagues are organized, and the inter-club 
rivalry is keen. Lecturers on all sub- 
jects are brought from the States, as are 
moving-picture shows and other enter- 
tainments. Not once in a while, but 
very often. During the progress of the 
World’s Championship Baseball series 
of 1911, the scores were posted at the 
Club houses a few minutes after the 
games were finished in New York or 
Philadelphia. During the progress of 
the big leagues pennant races the com- 
parative standings of the clubs are on 
view, at all of the Club houses, received 
daily by cable. They have a weekly news- 
paper and a good one—The Canal Record, 
and in Panama City and Colon there are 
newspapers published daily in English, de- 
voted almost entirely to happenings along 
the Canal. Balls and dances are frequent, 
and the Panama Railroad runs special 





THE PANAMA HIGHWAYS ARE THE DEL IGHT 


OF THE HORSEMAN 


My first look at the Canal work was 
from the observation platform at Culebra. 
From there you can see for about a mile 
each way. Right here the cut is deepest 
and widest and most interesting. It is 
being continually widened to counteract 
the effects of the slides. The gigantic 
Gold Hill is on the far side and Contractor’s 

Hill directly opposite. The pressure 
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trains to accommodate the dancers. When 
the affair is sufficiently important the gov- 
ernment allows the use of the great ball 
room at the Hotel Tivoli at Ancon. I wit- 
nessed a ball at the Tivoli. It was given by 
the Spanish-American War Veterans resi- 
dent on the Zone, and it was a most won- 
derful aggregation of fresh, vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood. At this ball, Colonel 
Gorgas spoke of the possibility of a future 
organization of the Canal workers. 





inwards from these hills is another 
fruitful source of trouble. The men 
told me that almost every morning 
they found long lines of tracks twisted 
and shifted far out of place and great 
ridges of earth created by this pressure. 
The view from here is almost terrify- 
ing as one looks from the high platform 
far down into the Cut. It is an awe- 
inspiring gash! The terrible difficulties 
under which the work is being done are 
here very apparent. Good-sized streams ° 
and pools of water lie about,-:and the 
pumps are constantly at work to raise 
the water from level to level so that the 
drills and shovels can work. Blasting is 
very frequent, and one has to watch sharply 
for the warning signal of whistles and scur- 
ry under the flat cars or to a respectable 
distance to escape the showers of dirt and 
rock. My brother and I walked along the 
bed of the cut, rode on the bumping dirt 
trains, and talked to the men. We never 
found one man, during all our stay, who 
was not very willing to give gladly all the 
information at his command. 
The sightseer is absolutely unrestricted 
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in his wanderings about on the work. 
He can walk anywhere, climb up or down 
at his pleasure and can never complain 
that he is at all hampered in seeing or 
understanding any part of the Canal. 
Colonel Goethals told me that I was free 
to go anywhere I pleased and talk to any 
of the men at any time. This was not a 
“special privilege’ to me alone. The 
same opportunity is given everyone, and 
I understood that all the workers are 
especially instructed to treat the sightseer 
with every consideration, and they do it, 
too. 

Just a word or two for Panama City at 
the Pacific end of the Canal. It is just as 
interesting a Spanish-American settlement 
as Colon is not. Here, at Ancon, just over 
the- Panama City line, is the fine big 
Hotel Tivoli. It is kept by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and Uncle Sam makes 
a very good host. 

The day after we came to Panama City 
was November third, the Panamanian 
Republic’s Independence Day, and, as all 
work along the Canal was suspended in 
honor of the day, we had nothing to do 
but watch the festivities. The Republic 
of Panama has no soldiery, so the holiday 
parades consisted, for the most part, of 
firemen and school children. The firemen 
were over-exhibited. Starting the night 
before they paraded incessantly, and it 
got to be an awful bore to see the funny 
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Panamanian bands immediately followed 
by the red-coated, helmetted gang who 
looked exactly like the volunteer fire- 
fighters of any little town in the States. 
Collectively this comparison stands, but 
individually it falls. The men varied in 
color from a rich deep chocolate to a weak 
wavering yellow, and in size about as 
much. 

One is always at a loss to locate the true 
Panamanian type. I am sure it does not 
exist. There is an absolutely baffling 
mixture of everything from the genuine 
Spaniard to the West Indian negro and 
they are all bunched together, in a typical 
American classification, as ‘‘Spiggoties.”’ 
This term is very generally used, and I 
heard it explained as a derivation from 
the constant answer of the Panamanian. 
“No spika de Ingles,” when you ask him 
a question. They get back at us by 
dubbing us “Gringoes,” which means 
foreigners. 

If you have a vacation coming to you, 
go to Panama. It’s a three weeks’ trip as 
most of the lines make it. The United 
Fruit steamers will leave you for a week 
on the Canal and pick you up on their 
return from Santa Marta, Colombia. 
Their regular itinerary includes twenty- 
eight hours on the Canal, but if you take 
my advice you'll take the whole week 
there. Young men and honeymooners, 
go to Panama! 
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Pitfalls for Investors 


With Comments on Stock Exchange and Board of Trade 


Manipulations 


by Charles G. Dawes 


President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 


(Revised by him from the stenographic report of an address delivered before the 
Chicago Dental Association) 








OFTEN have business with men who 
come to the bank to see me at times 
when the stock market is low, who 
bring in securities out of their strong 
boxes, negotiate a loan, and get a 
cashier’s check made out to some 

stock broker to pay a loss. I recognize gen- 
erally in those men the same people who 
were telling me some five or six months be- 
fore about their wonderful judgment in in- 
vestments—how they had bought this stock 
and taken out that profit, etc. Their time 
had come. It alwayscomes. The ordinary 
man has not one chance in a hundred of 
making money in stock speculation. Now, 
why hasn’t he? 

In the first place, the investor in stock 
on the exchanges, in ninety cases out of 
one hundred, invests upon representaiions 
which he does not or cannot investigate. 
He does not know the conditions which 
surround the investment which he is asked 
to make. He is buying goods from a 
public show window, managed by brokers 
and agents, with the seller hiding in the 
dark. 

We all know that we naturally want what 
seems hard to get. We all know that we 
become interested in anything which 
promises to give us a profit, which is gen- 
erally something which is increasing in 
price before our eyes, the presumption 
being naturally that it will continue to 
increase in price. We will say that some 
of these manipulators of the stock exchange 
want to get some of the money of the men 
of other professions, whose attention is 
chiefly devoted to their work and whose 
professional proficiency comes at the 


expense of the time which is requisite to 
enable them to invest their money in the 
best possible way. 

We will take the stock of a railroad for 
which manipulators desire a sale at a 
high price. They will arrange with other 
large holders of stock to form a pool. Now 
this is not a pool of money to buy some- 
thing. That is one kind of a pool. But 
this, at first, is a pool to keep something 
from being sold. Why? Because they 
have got to do a little buying themselves 
before they get the public interested; 
before they get your interest excited in 
this up-trend of the stock on the market, 
and in doing this they do not want to buy 
any more than is necessary. They have 
got something to sell. So they will take, 
we will say, the stock of a railroad cor- 
poration that is new, and they will form 
a pool of the large holders of the stock, 
and there will be a rigid iron-bound agree- 
ment that none of that stock is to be sold 
except at an agreed-upon time and condi- 
tions. That lessens the supply of stock 
which is to be manipulated, and then they 
will start in with what are called ‘‘wash 
sales.” One firm of brokers will bid the 
stock up and down by pre-arranged 
transactions with other brokers; no stock 
actually passing at all, the brokers by 
agreement buying and selling simply for 
the purpose of making public quotations 
to excite the interest of the public, holding 
back in reserve this supply of stock which 
they want to sell. When public interest 
is finally awakened in the stock then they 
commence to sell them the pool stock. 
Now, I never realized what a little tempest 
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in a teapot a local stock exchange was until 
one time when I was in office as Comptroller 
of the Currency. An insolvent national 
bank which I had closed in a large city 
owned, as I remember, several millions of 
stock in a mining concern which was 
intrinsically worth, as near as I could 
ascertain from the reports of the experts 
and the examinations which I had made, 
about seventeen cents on the dollar. I 
have forgotten at what. price it originally 
went into the bank, but my duty as cus- 
todian of the assets was to get the honest 
price for the benefit of the depositors. 
The receiver of the bank, whom I had 
appointed, came to me and said, ““Two or 
three brokerage firms want to market this 
stock, and they say if we will leave the 
matter entirely in their hands, they will 
sell it for what it is worth.”” It was quoted, 
we will say, at about four cents on the 
Exchange at that time. So I told the 
receiver to put the sale in the broker’s 
hands, provided they did not sell the 
stock at more than it was actually worth, 
based upon the investigation we had made. 
We fixed seventeen cents as the fair price. 
After we told the brokers to go ahead 
there was some excitement on that par- 
ticular stock exchange. The stock began 
to goup. It went up from 4 to 6; declined 
from 6 to 5; rose from 5 to 7; dropped 
from 7 to 4; fluctuated from 4 to 12; 
from 12 to 14; from 14 to 10. We had not 
sold a share of stock in the meantime, 
nor had anybody else sold any for real 
money. Pretty soon it touched 17; then 
went from 17 to 14; then from 14 to 19— 
and then one of the brokers came over to 
the office of the receiver and said, ‘This 
morning you may offer on the exchange— 
not $100,000, not $1,000,000 worth of 
stock—but you can offer one hundred 
shares’’—$10,000 at seventeen cents, which 
would mean a $1,700 cash transaction. 
Mr. Citizen Speculator, who had been sit- 
ting in front of the blackboard of these 
brokerage offices and paying no attention 
whatever to the stock when it was inactive 
at four cents, had become interested in 
seeing it go up and down and without 
any detailed knowledge of the value of 
the property behind the stock, but simply 
from the gambling spirit, had finally de- 
cided that it was good enough for him 
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and commenced to buy it at 17. We 
could just as well have sold the stock at 
30 if we had permitted the brokers to 
go ahead. The stock, as I remember, 
was finally all sold at about 17. It has 
since proved more valuable, and I suppose 
that any of those buyers would tell you 
what a wise man he was and what good 
judgment he had shown if you would ask 
him about the transaction. What an 
opportunity for the deception of the 
public is given by our stock exchange! And 
what chance has the ordinary man, when 
he can have no confidence in the reliability 
or fairness of the conditions which underlie 
stock exchange prices? 
* * * 

Now, take it over on the board of trade. 
They only speculate in a limited number 
of commodities. Why is that? That is 
for the purpose of limiting the speculative 
supply so that the prices can be manipu- 
lated easier—so that this advertisement 
to attract the attention of the people 
outside can be secured at cheaper cost. 
They speculate in ribs and in lard and in 
barrel pork, for instance—just three of 
the products of the hog. Hams are just 
as staple an article as ribs or lard, but 
they do not speculate in them on the 
board. Take it in wheat. They eliminate 
this class of wheat and that class of wheat 
and speculate in Number 2. Nothing else 
is good delivery. The whole purpose is 
to limit the amount of the supply of these 
commodities, stocks and grains, which 
can be deliverable on the exchange and 
thereby make more easy this window- 
dressing of prices to attract the public. 

I do not know whether you, gentle 
reader, are smart enough to beat this 
game. I never felt that I was, and I have 
never tried it. And the lesson to be gained 
from this is that, when you go on the 
exchanges, in nine cases out of ten you are 
playing another man’s game. It does 
not mean that you can’t sometimes buy 
cheap on the stock exchange. At times 
youcan. At times, with a largely scattered 
stock, an immense crowd of outsiders get 
frightened and throw it on the exchange, 
and then values sink away below what 
they should be. After a pool has sold 
out at high prices, it is a favorite pastime 
to create a panic and buy stock back at 
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low prices to form a pool to sell it over 
again at high prices. 

I have seen many people who pride 
themselves upon their judgment in the 
matter of stock quotations, but I have yet 
to see the broker—and I have done busi- 
ness with a great many of them in loaning 
money upon their collaterals and stock ex- 
change securities which they bring in—I 
have yet to see a broker who would say that 
over five per cent of his customers ever did 
a continuing business with him and came 
out with a profit. The financial mortality 
of men who speculate on the stock ex- 
change—outsiders—is almost as great as 
the mortality financially among the people 
who invest in stocks through newspaper 
advertising. Don’t speculate on the 
exchanges. 

* * * 

Let us look at the philosophy involved 
in buying investments outlined in news- 
paper advertisements as promising large 
profits. What is the psychology of that? 
Take these’ mining stocks, plantation 
stocks, common stocks of manufacturing 
corporations which are advertised. You 
are buying them in the first place without 
negotiation; and, if ever you did any real 
trading in your younger days, or occasion- 
ally do any on the side, you know that 
when you come face to face with a man 
in a trade, you generally get a better 
price after a negotiation than you do by 
simply paying him his price when he 
first names it. When you buy in response 
to a newspaper advertisement, you buy at 
the seller’s price; without the advantage 
of personal contact; without a chance to 
see what sort of a man it is who offers 
you the goods, and whether or not, after 
looking in his eye, you want to trade with 
him. Many a time you look at a man 
who comes to sell you something and 
decide that you do not want to trade with 
him. You are buying through advertise- 
ments without examination of the prop- 
erty; without an examination of the condi- 
tions under which it is offered, and without 
any of the information which you yourself 
would want to acquire if you were. going 
to do business with an individual. There 
is not a purchase that you make of securi- 
ties advertised in the papers that you make 
under the conditions you would impose 
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upon yourself in a private negotiation 
with a seller whom you did not know. 
And then we see the familiar method of 
stock exchange men in these newspaper 
advertisements. The great purpose of 
the majority of what we might call the 
get-rich-quick newspaper advertisements 
is to distract the attention of the investor 
from those fundamental principles which 
should govern every negotiation and every 
examination into the value of that which 
he buys. We see in the advertisements: ‘‘On 
the first of May the price of this stock will 
be advanced ten per cent.”” Now what is 
the purpose of that? The purpose of that 
is to distract attention and to induce hasty 
action by fixing the mind upon a pros- 
pective profit, and to so appeal to the avar- 
ice as to lessen the inclination to investigate 
and apply sound common sense reasons 
to the transaction. I am almost willing 
to say it is a safe rule never to buy anything 
which promises extraordinary profits in 
an advertisement. 

If anybody has ever got out of such 
stocks more than interest—there are some 
preferred stocks which have survived and 
paid ordinary dividends—if anybody ever 
made an extraordinary profit out of a stock 
bought through newspaper advertisements, 
I have yet to see him, and I have seen 
many investors. So do not buy invest- 
ments offering extraordinary returns which 
are advertised in newspapers. 

. This, however, does not apply to those 
advertisements of investments in stable 
securities, which give the facts and the 
statistics bearing upon their safety, the 
names of the men associated with the 
enterprise, which throw light upon the 
question of responsible management, and 
only promise a safe, reasonable and proper 
return upon money. With advertisements 
of municipal bonds, and of the high-grade 
public utility and other bonds offered by 
responsible institutions and by banks of 
standing, I have no war to wage. But be- 
ware of the advertisement which promises 
extraordinary returns. 

* * * 

In considering the question of real estate 
investments, I want to point out some of 
their dangers and some of the philosophy 
which, to my mind, should be indulged in 
in connection with them. There is a great 
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deal of money lost in high buildings, 
stock in which, principally in the East, 
is being offered to small investors. Now 
the monopolistic value of real estate is 
in the ground floor. Let us discuss the 
downtown office building proposition first. 
It is in the ground floor and basement 
only that you have a practical monopoly 
in real estate. You can get only just so 
many store rooms on a city square and so 
many basement rooms with access to the 
street. But the minute you go above the 
first or second story, the supply of equally 
desirable rooms can be almost indefinitely 
multiplied. You can build two stories 
or you can build twenty stories—I do not 
know what the building restrictions are now 
in Chicago, but let us take New York— 
and the man. next to you can do the same 
and the people owning the balance of the 
block can do the same. The result of that 
is when you get above the first floor you 
are getting, in a sense, into a competitive 
business, but with this difference and 
disadvantage, that in the ordinary com- 
petitive business under the law of supply 
and demand, as the demand falls off, the 
inducement to increase the supply dimin- 
ishes, and the supply decreases, and there 
is a quicker adjustment between supply 
and demand; because, as I have just said, 
when the increase of the supply ceases to 
be profitable it stops, and the demand 
catches up with the supply. But in office 
buildings in depressed times when your 
town is overbuilt and the tendency 
always is (real estate being a favorite 
form of investment) for the supply to keep 
pace with the time of greatest demand— 
in the office renting business, in such times, 
you have got a constant supply and a 
decreasing demand. You are really worse 
off in times of depression than is the 
man who is in a competitive business. 
His business will adjust itself to returning 
prosperity quicker than yours will. 
Beware of stock in high office buildings. 
I suspect that the high office buildings 
of New York have been one of the greatest 
sink-holes for the loss of money that they 
have had down there, for when a change 
in the form of a safe investment means 
a permanent lowering of the rate of return, 
other things being equal, it means a loss of 
wealth. Now, how opposed to the ordin- 
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ary idea that statement is to one who has 
not studied the question. The most of 
us look at these great office buildings, with 
their great rental returns, as most profit- 
able investments. We constantly hear 
about the great success the Rookery has 
been; of the success of the Railway 
Exchange Building and some other build- 
ings, their large rate of investment return 
generally depending upon some special 
condition or some especially favorable 
purchase or lease of the ground. I am not 
speaking of exceptionally low leaseholds, 
and I am not speaking of those forms of 
city investment which the shrewd man 
and which the adroit man and the coura- 
geous man every time will make bctter 
than you and me, but I am speaking of 
the ordinary building erected upon leased 
ground, the lease taken at the ordinary 
current rental rate. I would not buy any 
stock in any such office buildings. 
* * * 

There is a very general desire on the part 
of people who accumulate a surplus to 
make something else besides three per cent 
interest; and it is perfectly proper that 
they should have that desire. A man gets 
three per cent in a savings bank account, 
and for the great majority of people either 
that is the safest place to put their money, 
or in a good municipal bond or first mort- 
gage railroad bond or first mortgage public 
utility bond, or some of those secure 
investments backed by value which give 
an ordinary interest return, say five per 
cent. But there are still a number of 
people who insist upon trying to make a 
larger return than five per cent. Now 
how can they do that? What is the rule? 
Well, I racked my brains quite a while 
to find out a rule which I could safely 
give those people who came to me, as they 
sometimes would, asking “How can I do 
better than five per cent?’ and I told 
them a story. There was a man I knew 
who had a comparatively small but quite 
prosperous business, and one of the leading 
bankers of this city came to him and said, 
“Mr. So and So, I want to invest some 
money with you in your business.”’ This 
gentleman was quite surprised, because he 
did not do business at this man’s bank, and 
he did not know him intimately. He said 
to him, ‘‘Why do you ask to invest your 
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money with me?” “Well,” the banker re- 
plied, ‘‘I came to you because I have joined 
in some outside ventures with large busi- 
ness men and I have invariably lost money. 
The reason, as I figure it, is because we men 
who are successes in our individual lines of 
business go, four or five of us, into some 
outside enterprise, and no one of us gives 
it the proper attention—no one is edu- 
cated in the particular business. What is 
everybody’s business is’ nobody’s business, 
and as a rule the management is left en- 
tirely in the hands of somebody who is 
outside of our guidance. And in the second 
place, even if he is not outside, we cannot 
properly guide him, and so my experience 
is that when I invest: with the large busi- 
ness man in outside business ventures, I 
lose money. I am so firmly of that opinion 
that if Marshall Field had asked me to 
go into the manufacturing business or any 
outside business, I would not have put a 
cent in. But if Marshall Field had asked 
me to put some of my money into his own 
business I would not only have given him 
all I had, but borrowed more to do it.”’ 

Now out of that incident I deduced a 
rule, and that is, if you are going to try 
to make over five per cent, invest your 
money with the man who i a success in the 
business in which he has succeeded. Now 
that is not an easy thing to do always. 
In the first place, the large business man 
who has succeeded, when he wants addi- 
tional capital in his business, borrows it 
and gets it at a low interest rate. It is too 
expensive for him to take small amounts 
of money as capital in his business and di- 
vide up a portion of his profits. It is very 
hard to make that sort of an investment. 
It can be made at times and it is the only 
way I know that the ordinary outside 
investor can hope to make more than a 
reasonable five per cent return, and then 
he has got to take his chances, because if 
there is one fixed and unalterable rule in 
business, it is that the usual rate of com- 
pensation for capital varies with the risk. 

* * * 

How many stop to think what a corpo- 
ration really is? A corporation in one sense 
is nothing but a co-partnership contract 
expanded to include classes of investors. 
If I make a contract with you by which 
you and J are to go into business, you to 
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furnish the capital and I to do the work, 
with an even division of profits over six 
per cent on the capital invested, and you 
put ten thousand dollars into the business, 
you are relying upon a partnership tran- 
saction and it is comparatively a simple 
affair. Now, underneath every corporation 
in existence lies a contract something like 
that. And it is a fair contract or it is an un- 
fair contract. Now that contract between 
you and me being a matter of negotiation, 
I needing your money and you needing 
my efforts, is generally a perfectly fair 
contract. There is no question of watered 
stock about it. You want me to run the 
business and you trust me with your money. 
I give you a first lien on what your money 
buys, to wit: the business and its property. 
I give you six per cent on your capital 
first, and then we divide extra profits 
evenly. The wise man in investments 
is a man who always seeks to extract 
the underlying contract from every corpo- 
ration. Now how many do that? In buy- 
ing stocks you often become a party to a 
contract which, if a man would ask you 
to sign up, expressed in the simple terms 
which would pertain to a contract between 
you and that man as an individual, you 
would have absolutely nothing to do with 
him, if you did not turn him over to the 
police. Now take this contract I have 
with you and express it in a corporation. 
Ten thousand dollars, six per cent preferred 
stock. Then since we divide evenly the 
profits over six ‘per cent, twenty thousand 
dollars of common stock—ten thousand 
dollars to you and ten thousand dollars to 
me—and since you want me to control 
the business of the corporation, the pre- 
ferred stock is not to vote, and I would 
receive, say, one share more than you 
of common stock. Now that carries out 
our contract, because the control of the 
corporation stays with me by agreement 
just as it would in the partnership contract 
between us. But when I want a million 
dollars for my business and you have only 
ten thousand dollars to invest, I make that 
proposition not in the form of copartner- 
ship with you, but to Mr. A, Mr. B and 
Mr.C and other people who collectively can 
furnish me a million dollars. I offer a mil- 
lion dollars six per cent preferred stock 
under those same conditions, without the 
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voting power, and give as the division of 
the prospective profits half the common 
stock to these people, the rest, with one 
share over as a majority, going to me, 
in order that I may control the business, 
as is desired by all. Watered stock in 
nine cases out of ten represents the loca- 
tion of control as desired by the investors. 
It is not issued, as a rule, for the purpose 
of defrauding people—to sell them some- 
thing at a higher price than it is worth— 
not at all. The master manipulators of 
our exchanges don’t need watered stock 
in order to get money away from a fool. 
The United States Steel common stock 
is watered, as it is ordinarily understood. 
The Standard Oil Company’s stock is not 
watered, or was not before its separation 
into constituent companies (to the very 
great profit of the stockholders of the 
Standard Oil Company, under the mistaken 
corporation program of the administration). 
At any rate before the very great addition 
to its value which has been made by futile 
efforts to reform business conditions under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, it was not a 
watered stock, and was quoted at about six 
hundred dollars per share. Do you suppose 
it is or was any more difficult to manipu- 
late stock of the Standard Oil Company, 
that is not watered, than United States 
Steel Company stock, which is watered? 
The relation of the intrinsic value behind 
the stock has little to do with the prices 
which are quoted upon the stock exchanges, 
if the stock is manipulated. The intrinsic 
value of the property behind the stock has 
everything to do with the real value of 
that stock, and nobody is going to be 
safeguarded if you prevent the watering of 
stock. 

You take a losing business and in a year 
the stock, paid up at one hundred cents 
to start with, can represent one hundred 
cents loss on its value and thus be wholly 
water, or a successful business and in a 
year the stock can represent two hundred 
per cent of value. If you take your dollar 
marks off the stock and let each certificate 
represent a certain fraction of the whole 
property and business, there is probably 
not a stock manipulator in the country 
who will object, and you would take out 
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from under the demagogues who go around 
preaching about the millions that have 
fraudulently been taken from the public 
by watered stock, every prop that they 
have to stand up on. 


* * * 


A man should never invest in the stock 
of a corporation unless he understand the 
fundamental contract which underlies it, 
for under every corporation there is a fair 
or an unfair contract. Now let us see how 
they swindle people in the mining corpo- 
poration propositions, for instance. We 
will say, as between you and me, I having 
a mine and you $50,000 which I want to 
get to develop it, that a fair division of 
profits between the money at risk and the 
mine is one half to each; that I, furnishing 
you the opportunity, am entitled fairly 
to one-half the prospective profits, which 
will come from the development of the 
mine which your capital makes possible. 
Now we can express that contract in a 
corporation of this kind; we issue $100,- 
000 stock; $50,000 of which represents 
your money and $50,000 of which repre- 
sents my mine. That is a fair proposition. 
Now supposing I was a dishonest man and 
I wanted to make a dishonest proposition 
and invite a large number of people to 
participate in that investment under un- 
fair conditions. I would capitalize that 
mine for $500,000, $450,000 of which I 
would take for the mine, and then I would 
advertise $50,000 of treasury stock for 
sale at par, and I would be very careful to 
follow the same plan, I think, if I was 
dishonest enough to indulge in that sort 
of thing, that these mining advertisers do, 
and emphasize the fact that none of this 
$50,000 stock was sold for anything but 
money which would go into the develop- 
ment of the mine. Well, now, how would 
a man land who took that $50,000 worth 
of stock? He would have a one-tenth 
interest in the mine when that money was 
paid instead of one-half. I talk with a 
great many people who lose money in these 
things, and I really don’t see how anybody 
can safely invest in any of these advertised 
stocks as I said before, which promise an 
exorbitant rate of profit. 
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N GERMANY last March I saw 
on the desk of a manufacturer 
a welcome sight in the form of 
The American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory. Its posses- 

sor was not advertising in American pub- 
lications, but he informed me that in no 
other single volume had he obtained so 
much detailed and reliable information 
about the country in general, its towns in 
particular, and especially concerning the 
thousands of publications scattered over 
the United States. 

Again, at a little dinner party in Norfolk 
Street, Strand, which included a number 
of the advertising men of London, it was 
pleasant to an American to hear The 
American Newspaper Annual and Direc- 
tory commented upon and consulted to 
verify statements made in discussion. 

In any line of enterprise a publication 
like this, devoted to unifying and describ- 
ing an industry, is bound to be appre- 


ciated and with every year this is increas- . 


ingly true of The American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory. Leading American 
publishers recognize at once the invaluable 
service which this single book renders as 
the exponent and promoter of publication 
interests at large. 

In these days of modern business every 
industry depends on the printed page 
to unify and inform its constituent mem- 
bers and to effect co-operation between 


them. The architects, engineers and 
bankers, the hardware, metal, textile, 
insurance, coal, automobile, furniture, 


drug and electrical men all have publica- 
tions that represent their line of activity. 


It is such a service that the Annual and 
Directory renders the twenty-four thousand 
publishers of this country, giving ten 
important facts concerning each publi- 
cation, and making it possible for them 
to find each other and be found by the 
advertisers whose patronage is indispen- 
sable to their prosperity and existence. 
In the many years of arduous toil given 
to the preparation of his dictionary, Noah 
Webster performed for the schools and 
scholars of the English-speaking world 
the same kind of service that George P. 
Rowell and N. W. Ayer & Son have 


rendered newspapers, periodicals and busi- 


ness men in the compilation of The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual and Directory. 
The publication office in Philadelphia is 
within a short distance of Independence 
Hall, where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed and the Continental 
Congress convened, and where Thomas 
Jefferson and other fearless patriots of 
revolutionary days paid their tribute to 
the power and influence of a free and un- 
trammeled press. It is fitting and appro- 
priate that a record—in fact the final 
word spoken—as to the growth and devel- 
opment of the American press in every 
form and phase, should yearly come from 
an organization located among these his- 
toric scenes. 

This record of the newspaper and 
periodical business of today is, indeed, a 
wonderful book. It reflects as in a mirror 
the chief intelligent and initiative forces 
of the nation. It sets forth in an array 
of figures and concise description the 
many phases of American progress as 


* “Edmund Burke said that there were three estates in Parliament, but in the reporters’ gallery sat a ‘fourth 
estate,’ more important far than they all.""—Carlyle's ‘‘Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
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reflected in the publication interests of the 
country. 

During the past twenty years the pub- 
lishing and printing business has risen 
from a position far down in the roll of 
leading industries until now it ranks sixth 
in importance. And this book, crystal- 
lizing between two covers the information 
concerning this vast industry, is the great, 
convenient source from which publisher 
and advertiser can learn about and be- 
come acquainted with each other. 

The Annual and Directory contains 





The present publisher of The American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory 


sixty-one specially prepared maps, cover- 
ing every state, territory and province 
of the country. This feature is much 
prized by business men, who use these 
maps constantly in connection with the 
information as to transportation, banking, 
population, etc., which is given as to every 
town. 

The faithfulness and accuracy de- 
manded by this work give N. W. Ayer & 
Son the opportunity to apply their business 
motto, ‘‘Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success,” which has become almost a 
classic in the business world. 

The present volume of the Annual 
forms an up-to-date history of American 
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progress and prosperity, for it not only 
contains explicit information about news- 
papers and periodicals, but about the 
cities, towns and counties in which they 
are printed. The newspaper census, as 
compiled in this Annual, marks more 
intimately and closely the progress and 
development of the various sections of 
the country than any other single publi- 
cation, for the Annual for 1912 opens the 
forty-fourth year of a marvelous record 
with more than twelve hundred pages, 
describing 24,345 newspapers and peri- 
odicals and giving the last federal census 
figures of the population of eleven thou- 
sand cities and towns in which these 
publications are issued. 

Significant of the swiftly changing inter- 
ests and developments of the age, one 
notes in this book mention of periodicals 
devoted to aeronautics, moving pictures, 
Esperanto and such recent interests. 
There are more than two hundred of these 
lists in the book just from the press. 
Religious publications number 865, agri- 
cultural journals total 463, and there 
are no less than 129 separate divisions of 
class and trade periodicals. Exponents 
of more than forty secret society orders 
are catalogued. Foreign language papers 
printed in thirty-four different forms of 
speech are described in a classification 
of their own. And a host of new “organs” 
and representative publications are listed. 

* * * 

Besides important statistical informa- 

tion there is a concise resume of the 


* resources of the country, and a wealth of 


reliable instruction with reference to trans- 
portation and of the nature and scope of 
business in the several sections (almost as 
complete in general detail as that fur- 
nished by Dun or Bradstreet), all of which 
descriptive matter has long been renowned 
for its accuracy. 

The statistics for the year 1911 show 
that the number of daily newspapers is 
diminishing and indicates the general 
trend toward consolidation in newspapers 
and periodicals as in other great lines of 
industry. There has developed an en- 
larged field for daily newspapers because 
of rural free delivery. Weekly and semi- 
weekly newspapers also seem to have 
reached their limit in numbers. The 1912 
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Annual names and describes 16,229 week- 
lies, 40 less than in 1911, and 605 semi- 
weeklies, as compared with 617 in 1911. 

Sworn detailed statements are printed 
in bold-faced type throughout the book 
and marked with a star, while publishers’ 
claims unsupported are printed in plain 
figures and marked with a double dagger. 

A familiar sight in every publication 
office in the country, large or small, is 
the American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory. There may be campaign 
lithographs and photographs of celebrities 
on the walls; there may be dusty files of 
publications, yellow and 
untouched for years, but 
close at hand on the top 
of the desk and not far 
away from the hand that 
grasps the editorial pen 
you are likely to find The 
American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory. 
The man at the desk 
knows it as a question 
answerer for his inquir- 
ing readers as well as an 
informant for his own 
daily needs. Especially 
does it lodge nigh the 
manager of the adver- 
tising department, with 
whom it is the first book 
of reference, whether it 
be for information as to 
the circulation of other 
papers or the facts con- 
cerning the location of 
an advertiser in whom he is interested. 
In brief, it is the publisher’s geography, 
gazetteer and ready reference combined. 

As the years come and go the annual 
appearance of this book is looked for 
by an increasing number of the world’s 
workers. In many libraries it is a constant 
visitor. The historian of the future must 
rely upon its pages for important facts 
and reference. There is always a keen 
interest in picking up the new volume 
fresh from the press. Every newspaper 
man feels it a necessary part of his equip- 
ment. The country editor who starts 


with his little “army”’ press has his Annual, | 


even as those with their Cottrells, Hoes, 
Gosses and great perfecting presses. It: 





THE LATE GEORGE P. ROWELL 
Originator of The American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory 
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is an expression of the democracy of 
American publication interests, for before 
the Annual all circulation statements must 
bow. 

The Annual necessarily carries adver- 
tisements. Without that practical en- 
dorsement on the part of publishers, it 
could not be maintained. However, it 
has no advertisements other than of pub- 
lishers, whom it serves without charge in 
its work of collecting, printing and circu- 
lating the facts concerning these publica- 
tions. The Annual carries advertising for 
the same reason that all publications carry 
advertising—to maintain 
its prestige and to fur- 
nish its readers more 
than they pay for, on 
the same basis that the 
publication interests of 
the country have been 
developed. 

The Annual contains a 
description of the Ayer 
& Son Audit Plan, which, 
without any blare of 
trumpets, has been ex- 
tending over the coun- 
try, meeting the growing 
demand for exact knowl- 
edge. The audits cover 
uniform periods of nine 
months and are a most 
convincing word to an 
advertiser. 

The American News- 
paper Annual and Direc- 
tory has been published 
consecutively since 1869—forty-four years. 
The N. Y. Ayer & Son Annual was first 
published in 1880. After the death of 
George P. Rowell, it acquired the title and 
property of the familiar old green book 
with a spruce tree on the cover, known as 
the Rowell Directory, which first began 
publication in 1869. Its present title, 
American Newspaper Annual and Direc- 
tory, suggests this combination. 

Year by year N. W. Ayer & Son have 
steadily improved the Annual, giving it 
the scrupulous care and attention for which 
they are noted. Each year the appre- 
ciation of their efforts becomes more en- 
thusiastic and discriminating, for the 
Annual is, in fact, a timetable, giving the 
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dates of issue of every publication, from 
the leisurely quarterly to the ten edition 
daily. 

Discriminating observers insist that 
The American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory has in many instances been 
the silent but forceful influence that has 
crystallized tentative advertising expendi- 
tures into regular appropriations which 
have now grown to mammoth proportions. 

Thousands of manufacturers and large 
advertisers first realized the stupendous 
influence and importance of systematic 
publicity through turning over the leaves 
of The American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory. It is a roster roll of the men 
and mediums which directly influence 
national initiative and action. For the 
power of the ‘‘Fourth Estate’”’ is not alto- 
gether a self-created force, but a reflection 
and crystallization of public sentiment. 
There is no organization, no trade or voca- 
tion that does not have its publication. 
And through their publication the various 
lines of industry and effort have been 
brought closer together, and the bitter 
rancor of old-time competition eliminated, 
for even a most casual survey of the 
Annual indicates the cohesiveness of the 
great publication interests of the country. 

And one point is more clearly empha- 
sized as time goes by. The American 
Newspaper Annual and Directory has to 
a large extent eliminated the old impres- 
sion that newspaper directories are merely 
schemes to sell advertising space to pub- 
lishers. The Annual is thoroughly revised 
each year, and a printed proof of the entry 
of each one of the twenty-four thousand 
newspapers in the previous Annual is 
mailed to the publisher for corrections, 
together with blanks for circulation figures 
and detailed statement, and with a stamped 
and addressed envelope to return the 
proof and statements. Upwards of fifteen 
hundred dollars for postage was expended 
by N. W. Ayer & Son solely in the work 
of revising the Annual for the 1912 edition. 
Likewise a description of each of the eleven 
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thousand towns named in the Annual is 
sent out for correction every year. Of 
the fifteen to sixteen thousand newspapers 
whose publishers felt sufficient interest 
in their correct representation to return 
the blanks to N. W. Ayer & Son, many 
were found to have changed in size, price, 
issue, name, politics or ownership. A 
conservative estimate of the number of 
such changes made every year would be 
at least fifteen thousand. This does not 
include circulation changes, which prob- 
ably reached twenty thousand. 

This summary of the changes made in 
a single year instances the truth of the 
statement of the late George P. Rowell, 
the first publisher of a newspaper direc- 
tory, when he declared that a last year’s 
newspaper directory had about as much 
value as a cancelled postage stamp. 

In preparing the 1912’edition, N. W. 
Ayer & Son sent for copies of 3,136 new 
journalistic ventures, of which number 
the publishers of only 1,957 had interest 
enough to send in copies. Out of these, 
1,635 were entered in the Annual. Num- 
erous consolidations and suspensions made 
necessary the elimination of 1,525 names 
from the catalogue during 1911. 

Despite the large outlay of effort, time 
and money which N. W. Ayer & Son have 
made to avoid errors, it were a marvel 
indeed if every one of the half million 
distinct pieces of information in the listing 
of more than twenty-four thousand news- 
papers and eleven thousand towns should 
be absolutely correct. 

After running over the pages as one of 
the twenty-four thousand publishers; after 
looking up carefully the particular cities, 
states and publications of special interest, 
and after glancing over the list of the 
great forces of publicity, the covers of 
the Annual and Directory are closed with 
a feeling that a survey has been made of 
a field of achievement in which has been 
located the generating spark of the gigantic 
industrial development and the magical 
activities of modern times. 
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OW that the dust of confusion which 

attended the Lorimer investigations 

at Chicago, Springfield and Washington 

has, in a measure, cleared away, a glance 

at Senator Lorimer’s political record 

affords an interesting opportunity for 
study and contemplation. 

Senator Lorimer’s entry into Illinois 
politics began in 1884, when he cast his 
first presidential vote for James G. Blaine. 
There was no Australian ballot in those 
days—that was the era of ticket peddlers 
and ballot stuffing. Right at the beginning 
of his political career, Lorimer saw the 
evils of the ballot system which was then 
in existence. He experienced difficulty 
in getting a ballot so that he could vote 
for Blaine, and he saw that others were sub- 
jected to the same annoyance. When he 
learned the next day that the great state 

,of New York had gone for Cleveland by 
a little more than a thousand, he reasoned 
that if but a few of the voting places in 
New York State were in such a chaotic 
condition as was his own precinct in IIli- 
nois, the defeat of Blaine might be attrib- 
uted more to lack of efficient Republican 
organization than to the “Mulligan 
Letters” or to “Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion.” 


With William Lorimer to think was to’ 


act; and he conceived a plan to organize 
the Republicans of liis voting precinct 
so that the unsatisfactory methods of 
voting which had characterized former 
elections would be a thing of the past. 
The first organization was perfected in 
his mother’s home, and the active members 
were young men who had confidence in 
the new movement. Lorimer was subse- 
quently interested in perfecting similar 


clubs in every precinct in his ward. This 
was the beginning of the Republican or- 
ganization of Chicago, which has since 
distinguished itself in many a political cam- 
paign. 

A leading citizen, who was editor of a 
great Republican newspaper at that time, 
sought to influence the actions of Lorimer’s 
ward organization in the election of a 
member of the common council. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon the 
editor, and Lorimer was selected as spokes- 
man. In plain, unmistakable language 
the editor was told that the Republicans 
of the ward had chosen their candidate, 
and that they would brook no inter- 
ference from outsiders. This signalized 
the beginning of a newspaper war on 
Lorimer which has continued to the present 
day. At that time Lorimer was not known 
in the commercial life of the city, although 
he was recognized as a good politician. 
His business, if it might be thus character- 
ized, was that of a conductor on a horse 
car line. 

As years passed, Lorimer became more 
active in the Republican party of Illinois, 
but he was always confronted with a 
condition of affairs that required candi- 
dates for every important office to climb 
certain newspaper stairs before there was 
the least possible assurance that success 
at the polls might be obtained. In those 
days, thousands of Chicago voters followed 
the dictates of a great newspaper with 
blind obedience, displaying a temper 
midway between the unreasoning docility 
of sheep and the masterful sense of duty 
which drew on the six hundred at Balak- 
lava. It was the heyday of newspaper 
influence in American politics. 
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During the campaign of 1888 it was 
apparent to Lorimer and his political 
associates that newspaper interests had 
gained alarming influence, and many 
conservative Republicans were chafing 
under the yoke. The humiliating distress 
of the average voter left him no path to 
follow but that which had been carefully 
prepared and which ultimately led to an 
editorial room. 

But a younger element began to direct 
affairs in several important sections of 
the city, and Mr. Lorimer became the 
object of bitter attacks from the interests 
which could not fail to perceive that the 
new movement meant new control. The 
Democratic landslide in 1892 indicated 
the necessity of better Republican organi- 
zation and more freedom from machine 
dictation, and a few far-seeing Republi- 
cans started a reorganization movement 
in the city and county. Mr. Lorimer 
was chairman of the committee on organi- 
zation of the county committee, and every 
precinct was organized. In about a year 
the county organization had an aggregate 
membership of over eighty thousand, and 
this was the first comprehensive organi- 
zation of the Republican party in Cook 
County. Then came a time when con- 
ventions represented the party and not 
a newspaper. Men were named for office 
because the majority had so decreed and 
the well-worn stairs to the editorial rooms 
were no longer the trodden path to political 
victory. 

In the fall of 1894 the friends of the late 
Joseph Medill, owner of the Chicago 
Tribune, urged him to become a candidate 
for United States Senator to succeed 
Senator Cullom. In plain terms Lorimer 
told Medill that his chances for election 
were anything but encouraging, and a 
canvass of the Republican members of 
the legislature subsequently proved this 
to be true. Without notice Medill sud- 
denly withdrew from the contest. It is 
stated that he always believed that 
Lorimer’s lack of interest or, as he termed 
it, opposition, contributed in no small 
measure to keep the desired plum out 
of his reach. At any rate Lorimer was 
never forgiven, and apparently the policy 
of the Tribune has been to drive Lorimer 
out of Illinois politics. 
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Although Senator Lorimer was elected 
seven times to the Houseof Representatives, 
his candidacy ort each occasion was fought 
withthe most persistent vigor by the 
interests he had offended when he under- 
took to organize the Republicans of Cook 
County. Perhaps the incidents connected 
with the fourth election will more strik- 
ingly illustrate the extremes to which his 
enemies ventured. Mr. Lorimer was 
elected for the fourth time after a cam- 
paign war of the most slanderous nature 
had been, waged against him. He was 
depicted in cartoons as a most undesirable 
character. He was charged with every 
low and contemptible political act that 
the human mind can conceive, and it 
was openly avowed that his association 
with mankind was a blight upon the race. 
It was hinted that he had corrupted 
judges and paid money to falsify election 
returns. That the ballot boxes had been 
stuffed was charged without hesitation, 
and it was declared that a large number 
of Lorimer men would soon cross the 
threshold of the penitentiary. 

A second canvass of the vote was de- 
manded, and the county judge ordered 
the ballots recounted. At every vital 
point Lorimer met the opposing forces. 
He insisted that only the people’s tribunal, 
the Congress of the United States, had a 
right to assume jurisdiction in the matter. 
During this discussion all sorts of rumors 
were afloat. It was stated that Lorimer 
and his “gang” were engaged in every 
dishonorable manner to prevent an honest 
investigation. So great was the excite- 
ment that one day the police in wagon 
loads were driven from all parts of the city 
to surround the city hall. A large force 
was placed on the roof instructed to 
patrol every inch and with orders to “‘shoot 
to kill”—all this, it was claimed, to pre- 
vent Lorimer and a gang of ballot box 
stuffers and their plug-ugly co-workers 
from breaking into the election commis- 
sioner’s office, blowing open the door of 
the vaults and stealing the ballot boxes 
used in the election of Congressmen. 
Many citizens look back upon this incident 
as one of the most ludicrous farces ever 
staged in Chicago. 

The recount of the votes showed that 
instead of 986 majority for Lorimer the 
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correct amount was 1,001, and, it should 
be stated, every man who participated in 
the recount was unfriendly to Lorimer’s 
election. 

These facts, being only of local impor- 
tance, never reached the ears of the thou- 
sands who are now interested in the con- 
test in the United States Senate. Opinions 
have been formed without a full knowledge 
of all the facts. It has been claimed that 
the charges would not be made without 
justification; but when it is considered 
that every political point of vantage 
gained by Senator Lorimer in Chicago has 
been stubbornly contested by his enemies, 
a reason becomes apparent for the recent 
attack upon his seat in the United States 
Senate. 

Struck with the principal figure, we do 
not sufficiently mark in what manner the 
canvas is filled up. If we were to imagine 
that the descriptions of “rotten Illinois 
politics” were faithful representations of 
the condition, we would see nothing but 
Lorimer. ‘But the picture would be dis- 
credited by everyone familiar with the 
facts. Sophistry may evade, falsehood 
assert and impudence deny, but when 
we trace motives to their original source, 
we perceive that the vilest arts have been 
employed to blacken the character of one 
who through his own energy and ability 
has gained the confidence of the majority 
of his constituents to the extent that 
practically any office within their gift 
was his for the asking. 

Disappointed ambition, resentment for 
defeated hopes and desire for revenge 
assume too often the appearance of public 
spirit; but whether designs be charitable 
or wicked, the fair-minded citizen always 
believes that it is possible to condemn 
political conduct without a barbarous 
and criminal outrage against men. Lorimer 
has been the victim of the most persistent 
persecution that ever wrecked the am- 
bition of politicians. But the Senator, as 
is usually the fortune of public men, has 
his defenders as well as his assailants, and 
many people who love fair play and 
justice are not only disgusted with the 
methods adopted to fasten the badge of 
guilt upon him, but they are astonished 
when they realize the resulte which 
have been obtained. 
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When analyzed the incidents that led 
to the ousting of Lorimer from the 
United States Senate, reveal a repetition 
of previous efforts to blacken his character 
and drive him from office in disgrace. 
His persecutors—I use this word because 
it can be more correctly applied than prose- 
cutors—were unable to discuss political 
questions without descending to the most 
odious personalities. They have gone out 
of their way to torment a man who has 
spent the best years of his life battling 
for the cause of the people and especially 
that of the poor. When political ambition 
or disappointment prompt men to attack 
the conduct and character of a United 
States Senator and especially when the 
revolting accusation of purchasing his 
election is made; common policy as well 
as prudence require that accusations of 
such a nature be supported by at least 
some show of evidence and that this be 
done with the utmost moderation of temper 
and expression. But so sober a conduct 
would have been beside the purpose of 
Senator Lorimer’s enemies, whose business 
was not to reason, but to rail. 

The establishment of purity in politics 
is a delightful idea and under this banner 
all good men will enroll themselves. They 
will hesitate, however, to follow the leader- 
ship of self-appointed reformers whose 
chief claims to distinction are the notorious 
fiascos which have attended every political 
innovation they ever launched. The 
declaration of war on Senator Lorimer 
might have found favor with the public 
if it had been adopted upon principle or 
maintained with patriotic resolution. A 
careful analysis of the senatorial election 
and the subsequent investigation will 
disclose the motives and the malignity 
behind the desigri. 

On the twenty-sixth day of May, 1909, 
the Forty-sixth General Asesmbly of the 
State of Illinois in joint session elected 
William Lorimer to the United States 
Senate. The general assembly consisted 
of 153 representatives and fifty-one mem- ° 
bers of the Senate. Of the representatives 
eighty-nine were Republicans and sixty- 
four were Democrats; of the Senate, thirty- 
eight were Republicans and thirteen were 
Democrats. Of the 204 members of the 
general assembly 202 were present and 
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voted on May 26. and William Lorimer was 
given 108 votes, fifty-three being from 
Democrats and fifty-five from Republi- 
cans. A constitutional majority having 
cast their votes for Mr. Lorimer, he was 
declared the choice of the people of Illinois 
for United States Senator. 

During the’ senatorial deadlock at 
Springfield, the names of various. promi- 
nent citizens of Illinois were suggested 
as possible candidates upon whom the 
Republicans might unite. Senator Lorimer 
was particularly active in his efforts to 
‘find a compromise candidate. He sug- 
gested Colonel Lowden, a member of the 
House of Representatives, Representatives 
Rodenburg and McKinley, Edward Shurt- 
liff, speaker of the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives, and others. He also urged 
Governor Deneen to enter the race. When 
it became apparent that the Republican 
members of the Legislature could not 
unite on either of the gentlemen whose 
names had been suggested, Mr. Lorimer 
then decided to become a candidate 
himself. He was not known as a candi- 
date until two weeks prior to the final 
decision of the General Assembly, and as 
ninety-four ballots had previously been 
taken without a choice, the sudden ending 
of the deadlock by Mr. Lorimer’s election 
naturally caused surprise and considerable 
ill-feeling. As is usually the case with 
political surprises of this character there 
was more or less talk among friends of 
the other candidates regarding the alleged 
improper use of money in the contest; 
but the attention of the public was not 
attracted to these rumors until a year 
afterward when an article appeared in a 
Chicago paper purporting to relate a 
confession made by Charles A. White, 
one of the members of the Legislature, in 
which he stated that he had corruptly 
cast his vote for William Lorimer. The 
result of White’s confession was that a 
prosecution was begun in the criminal 
courts of Cook County, against Lee O’Neil 
Browne, a member of the lower house, and 
there was also instituted an investigation 
in the United States Senate to determine 
whether or not Senator Lorimer had been 
elected in accordance with the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

The criminal prosecution in Cook County 
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against Lee O’Neil Browne after two 
trials, resulted in an acquittal; the prose- 
cutions against John Broderick in San- 
gamon County also resulted in a verdict 
of not guilty. The investigation in the 
United States Senate terminated in a 
decision in favor of Senator Lorimer re- 
taining his seat. 

It would not be difficult to point out 
the true reasons for the animus which 
suddenly appeared against Senator Lori- 
mer after he had taken his seat in the 
United States Senate as a careful study of 
political conditions in Illinois leads the 
impartial observer to conclude that Senator 
Lorimer’s activity in the deep waterway 
matter, and his opposition to Governor 
Deneen’s plan to spend twenty million 
dollars of the money of the state on the 
project regardless of whether the federal 
government would co-operate—a requisite 
which Senator Lorimer insisted was neces- 
sary—was the principal cause of the 
trouble. When the voters of [Illinois 
adopted a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a twenty million dollar bond 
issue to assist in constructing a deep 
waterway to the Gulf, they were led to 
believe that federal co-operation was 
practically assured. But until the appro- 
priation had actually been authorized by 
Congress, Senator Lorimer insisted that 
faith would be broken with the people of 
Illinois if any part of the state’s money 
were used in the undertaking. 

Governor Deneen and his friends caused 
a bill to. be introduced in the Illinois 
Senate providing for the expenditure of 
the twenty million dollars without any 
provision for federal co-operation, although 
it was well known to everybody familiar 
with the subject that this appropriation 
would only provide for a few unconnected 
pools, which would in no sense be a con- 
tinuous, navigable, deep waterway. The 
bill passed the Senate but through vigorous 
opposition on the part of Senator Lorimer 
and his friends it was defeated inthe House, 
and, in resentment for defeated hopes, 
Lorimer’s right to a seat in the United 
States Senate was immediately questioned. 

Whatever significance may be attached 
to the election of a Republican United 
States Senator by the aid of Democratic 
votes it was plain to political leaders at 
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Springfield that nothing could prevent 
many of the Democrats from voting for 
Lorimer when he declared himself a candi- 
date. Time and again he had been elected 
to the House of Representatives in a 
Democratic district by the aid of Demo- 
cratic votes. He had addressed the voters 
in every part of the state, advocating a 
constitutional amendment to enable the 
state of Illinois to vote the twenty 
million dollar bond issue for the deep 
waterway project, and his subsequent 
attitude when improper legislation in 
reference to the matter was proposed at 
Springfield made him many friends among 
the Democrats. Furthermore, there were 
Democrats in every part of the state who 
recognized the valued services given to the 
state of Illinois by Lorimer when a member 
of Congress. He did more than vote for 
appropriation bills; he was largely respon- 
sible for the success of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal—a project which is intended to 
be a part of a great waterway between the 
Great’ Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
That was not a Republican vote-catching 
scheme; it was a proposition advocated 
by the leading business men of Illinois 
regardless of party affiliations, and Mr. 
Lorimer’s successful championship of the 
cause made him many friends among both 
Republicans and Democrats. Hence, there 
is nothing strange in the fact that fifty- 
three Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature voted for Lorimer. 

But was this so-called political apostasy 
without precedent? Does history furnish 
no occasion where the members of one 
political party voted for the candidate of 
another party? Strange as it may seem 
the action of the Illinois Democrats in 
the Senatorial election has been character- 
ized as a proceeding without precedent or 
excuse; and yet it is a matter of history 
that Lincoln signalized his entrance into 
national politics by advocating a similar 
procedure. In 1855, Lincoln was a candi- 
date for the Senate and was supported 
by all his partisans in the Legislature. 
The Democratic candidate was James 
Shields, but his election was considered 
impossible by the refusal of five members 
of his party to vote for him. These five 
Democrats voted for Lyman Trumbull and 
after an inefficient effort to elect Mr. 
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Shields, Governor Matteson was substi- 
tuted as the Democratic candidate. Fear- 
ing the election of Governor Matteson, 
Lincoln advised his friends to vote for 
Trumbull, who received forty-three of the 
forty-five Lincoln votes and with this aid 
he was elected Senator. 

Illinois furnishes another precedent of 
a similar nature. In 1885 the Democratic 
nominee for United States Senator was 
William Morrison, and the legislature 
stood 102 Republicans to 102 Democrats. 
The Democrats were unable to poll the 
party vote for their candidate and when 
it appeared that the election of the Repub- 
lican candidate was imminent they cast 
ninety-odd votes for Charles B. Farwell, 
a Republican. The Republicans, however, 
refused to be stampeded for Farwell and 
the Democrats withdrew their support 
and cast their votes for Judge Lambert 
Tree. By the death of a Democratic 
member and the election of a Republican 
to fill the vacancy the deadlock was 
broken and Logan, the Republican candi- 
date, was re-elected to the Senate. 

Every Republican in the Alabama legis- 
lature voted for Senator Johnston, a Demo- 
crat, when he was elected to the United 
States Senate. 

When Senator Kyle was elected in South 
Dakota, the Populists controlled the legis- 
lature, but they were divided into two 
or more factions. Senator Gile was a 
Populist, but could command only nine 
partisan votes; another Populistic candi- 
date controlled the big vote of the party. 
There were fifty-three Republicans in the 
South Dakota Legislature—the exact num- 
ber of Democrats who voied for Lorimer 
at Springfield—and they all went over 
in a body to Gile and elected him. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts was 
elected through the threatened aid of 
Democratic votes. There were two fac- 
tions in the Republican party, Senator 
Lodge, belonging to what was character- 
ized the reform element. He, however, 
lacked a small number of votes and when 
it was announced that ten Democrats 
had concluded to vote for him, the dead- 
lock was broken and the opposing Repub- 
licans rushed pell-mell to get on the band 
wagon. 

There were deadlocks in the last legis- 
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latures of Montana and Iowa during 
Senatorial elections. In both cases the 
members of the legislature went over in 
a body and elected a new candidate. 

The election of Senator Lea of Tennessee 
was not brought about alone by the vote 
of members of his own party; he received 
the support in the joint assembly of a 
large element of the Republican members. 

Other senators and congressmen have 
at different times been elected by the 
members of the opposing party going 
over to their support in a body. 

The election of Lorimer by the aid of 
Democratic votes was not altogether of 
uc: sual significance. It was not without 
precedent and in itself was no evidence that 
bribery had been practiced. No one ever 
thought of suggesting bribery and corrup- 
tion when Lincoln helped to elect a 
Democrat; and it was not hinted that the 
fair name of the state of Illinois had been 
soiled when William Morrison failed to 
poll the full party vote. But times have 
changed. This is an age of investigations, 
and the general credence given the report 
that Senator Lorimer’s election was 
brought about by corruption affords one 
of the clearest proofs that can be found 
that, at the present time, the wild lan- 
guage of disappointed politicians can act 
with greater force upon the human mind 
than the simple deductions of sober reason- 
ing and the calm evidence of facts. 

Perhaps the clearest explanation of the 
action of the Democratic members in 
voting for Senator Lorimer may be found 
in the following extract for an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune, 
May 27, 1909: 

“It was nothing strange for Lorimer to 
be elected through the aid of Democratic 
votes, for he has enjoyed a large Democratic 
following for many years. Three times he 
was elected to Congress in the old second 
district, which was Democratic, and his 
political sway has been strongest in Demo- 
cratic territory. To such a marked degree 
has Democratic support figured in his politi- 
cal achievement that his friends point with 
wd to the non-partisan character of his 
ollowing, while his enemies contemptuously 
dub him “bipartisan Billy.” 

* * * 

Through all the praise and abuse, 
Lorimer has maintained the same placid, 
benign attitude, which by many is con- 


sidered the secret of his success. A man 
who never lost his temper, who never has 
been heard to swear, who does not smoke 
or drink, who always speaks softly and 
kindly, Lorimer, with that patient, childlike 
countenance, those compassionate, droop- 
ing eyelids, has endured all and bided his 
time. Always observing, apparently, the 
doctrine of non-resistance, he has waited 
opportunity, rested while his enemies 
worked, listened while his rivals talked, 
and then blandly and gently led his 
way to the solution. 


* * * 


He was about twenty years old when 
he made his appearance as a horse-car 
conductor on the old Madison Street line 
between State Street and Western Avenue. 
In this employment he first showed his 
talent for handling men. He organized 
the Street Railway Employees’ Benevo- 
lent Association, and became at once the 
big man of that little world. 

On the promise that new testimony 
would be produced to prove there had 
been bribery and corruption in the election 
of Senator Lorimer the United States 
Senate, without a dissenting vote, decided 
to give the opponents of Lorimer an 
opportunity to submit the proof they 
claimed to have in their possession. The 
committee appointed by the Senate to 
conduct this latest investigation into the 
election of Senator Lorimer listened 
to a great deal of testimony, mostly irrel- 
evant, filling eight or nine volumes, 
or a total of more than 8,500 pages. 
The verdict of that committee was fol- 
lowed by a debate whose features will 
always remain a luminous picture of 
American debate, but the speech of Sena- 
tor Lorimer himself is the gem of the whole 
galaxy of forensic eloquence. Whatever 
a man’s opinion may be of the justice of 
the sentence that closed the door of the 
American Senate on William Lorimer, 
there can be no doubt that he fought man- 
fully to the end and made a new record 
of brilliant and effective oratory. Two 
paragraphs of his peroration are notable. 
The first threw an intimate personal light 
upon his private life: 

“When I return to my home, one glance 
into the beautiful faces, one kiss from each 








THE JOY OF BATTLE 


and caresses from all, is compensation enough 
for the trials and the efforts of a lifetime. 
They will not feel that they are disgraced 
with me if I am turned from this Chamber. 
It will draw them closer about me; they will 
love me the more; they will form a hollow 
square around me and defend me against 
the world. In them am I not blessed beyond 
my merits? Such blessings are not always 
bestowed upon men; and in all this strife 
and in all these trials and tribulations—in the 
last two years when they have been fiercer 
and more ferocious than ever before—with all 
this, surrounded by them I am the happiest 
of men living under God’s sun. Oh, yes; 
I have been abundantly rewarded, and I 
ask nothing because of them or because of 
the ideal home life.” 


_ His conclusion was delivered amid the 
intense silence of the great chamber. To 
see him standing in the center aisle, clad 
in his quiet serge suit and tan shoes, 
blonde visaged, with light, curly hair 
and blue eyes, the heavy beads of per- 
spiration on his broad forehead, now plead- 
ing and now defiant, was a picture that 
will never pass from the memory. 

“Resign when and why? Because defeat 
stares you in the face? Oh, such an argument; 
run from defeat which stares you in the face. 


What sort of a man is he who will do an act 
like that? If the men who built this country 
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and made it what it is had run when they 
saw defeat staring them in the face, we would 
have had no history to boast of; we would 
have no Stars and Stripes to pray for and to 
praise. We would have no country. Me who 
is so cowardly as to run because defeat 
stares him in the face surely has no place 
in this body. This is not a Chamber for 
cowards. It was not built on fear or cow- 
ardice. No man who will run because defeat 
stares him in the face or because there is 
danger ahead is fit to.occupy a seat in this 


y. 

“Oh, Senators, you may vote to turn me 
out. If every vote in the Senate had been 
canvassed and been declared against me, 
I am still, while I have strength and am 
alive, going to continue to try to make a 
character and reputation of never having 
been a coward. 

“Oh, no, no, no, I will not resign. If I 
go from this body it will be because more 
Senators vote in favor of that resolution 
than against it. My exit. will not be from 
fear. My exit will not be because I am a 
coward. It will be because of the crime of 
the Senate of these United States. 

“T am ready.” 


No man with a heart in his body, no 
admirer of the type of manhood which 
William Lorimer represents will ever 
forget this dramatic chapter of senatorial 
history. 


THE JOY OF BATTLE 
By FLORENCE L. PATTERSON 


wrt of the man, who from his earliest years 
Naught of a hard world’s struggle knows or fears, 
But finds his path with roses scattered o’er 

By those whose industry has gone before? 


Shall he, in dull contentment walk the road 
Of life, while those who bare a load 

Find strength beneath their burden, ’til at last 
They fling it down, labor and hardship past. 


Will not his smothered manhood claim the right 
To take its place with others in the fight, 

And that exultant moment live to see 

Which turns defeat into Life’s victory? 











MRS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


The favorite American authoress, who enjoys the vacation season on the Connecticut shore at the “‘Bungalow,”’ 
amid her famous Oriental collections; 


FP TORIAL NOTE.—Good news for the readers of the National! For some time it has 

been our wish to have Ella Wheeler Wilcox assoctated with the National as a regular 
contributor. This distinguished writer has entertained and cheered millions of readers in all 
parts of the world, and it is gratifying to announce that our plans have been consummated 
and that Mrs. Wilcox will hereafter have an article every month in the National Magazine. 

There are few, if any, women writers today more widely read and appreciated than 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her life and her work are an inspiring chapter in American literary 
annals. Her wholesome optimism has encouraged many a disheartened person to take 
a fresh grip and to go on and attain. Her poems have become household words to millions 
7 people in America and Great Britain. There is always something militant and stirring 
in the verse and prose of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her books of verse had a larger sale in 
Europe the past year than those of any living poet. 

After many extensive trips abroad, into the lands of the Turk and the Arab and mystic 
India—far from the beaten track of the tourist, from Orient to Occident, Mrs. Wilcox will 
take the readers of the National with her on her pen-picture journeys. She will talk to 
National readers, and we are assured the pleasure of her own experiences in travel and 
the delight of having a little call and chat every issue from this brilliant author. 























An Afternoon at 


“The Bungalow” 


With Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
By The Editor 








T was a delightful Sunday afternoon 
that we enjoyed at “The Bungalow,” 
the summer home of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox at Short Beach, Granite Bay, 
Connecticut. The party of friends and 

neighbors gathered under the sheltering 
roof, for the rain was pouring down with 
the sweeping squalls of “a green sou’- 
“ wester.”’ 

The bungalow stands on a pile of pink 
rocks, thirty feet above Long Island Sound, 
at its widest point. A beautiful bay sur- 
rounded by granite rocks has given the 
sub-title of Granite Bay to the unro- 
mantic and inappropriate name of Short 
Beach. The bungalow is surrounded by 
great oaks, elms and cedars which grow to 
the very water’s edge. The house is so 
near the water it seems like a ship at 
anchor; and the big living room is there- 
fore known as the cabin. Back of the 
cabin, in a quiet, restful nook, is Mrs. 
Wilcox’s summer study. 

In this cozy seaside home are gathered 
the collections made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox in their many years of world-wide 
travel in Egypt, including rare and beauti- 
ful curiosities from India, Ceylon, Java, 
Burma and Africa. In the loft above, called 
“the cage,” Mr. Wilcox pursues his work. 
Under the stairs, with a quaint sailor’s 
rope balustrade, were books peeping out 
in a social way, giving just a hint of the 
literary activities and tastes of the hosts. 
The furnishings were suggestive of the 
Far East and ancient days, and when the 
chairs were all taken, the young people 
caught the Eastern spirit and seated 
themselves on the floor cushions, in true 
Oriental fashion. 
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Mr. Baker of New Haven had brought 
with him six pupils from his music school, 
and there were trios, solos and violin 
obligatos. Under the gable roof of “The 
Bungalow” the strains of sweet music 
struck every chord of joy and longing with 
marvelous effect. MissGertrude Marchand 
of Hartford, a stately blond girl of striking 
presence, rendered a number of selections 
gathered from popular operas, which in- 
dicated the wide range of her repertoire 
in preparation for the operatic stage. 
The applause for every number was 
earnest and emphatic. 

Some of the guests gathered about the 
windows and listened from the veranda, 
for there was a rare accompaniment of 
surf-song that day, and the singers and 
players assisted in a symphony where 
MacDowell’s mystic, mature tones and 
the ring of the voice blended. 

It was a neighborhood gathering of 
both young and old, and Mrs. Wilcox 
as hostess was most cheery and gracious, 
and enjoying every minute. She received 
her guests attired in a bronze satin princess 
with a solid front of old Mohammedan em- 
broidery brought from Bombay, and once 
a decoration of a priest’s robe. In the 
rear of the “Bungalow” is the house 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox move later 
in the season, called “The Barracks.” 
Over the threshold is an old Colonial 
flintlock. The greensward which runs out 
among the rocks, and the rambling vines 
and flowers along the sea wall, give a rare 
touch of color and picturesque beauty. 
On the second floor of ‘The Barracks’ is 
the literary workshop of Mrs. Wilcox, 
furnished in dainty white, with two win- 
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dows commanding a splendid expanse of 
sea and coastline. Books, books are 
everywhere, and at a dainty desk, arranged 
in a businesslike manner, Mrs. Wilcox 
writes every day, with the system of one 
attending to regular business duties. 

As one is shown about the Wilcox home, 
there is real inspiration in the books and 
greetings from friends, which are on every 
hand. On the walls of the dining-room are 
works inspired by authors and artists 
from all parts of the world, making an 
appropriate decoration about the author’s 
table. 

Cosmopolitan, and yet simple and demo- 
cratic, one cannot visit the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilcox without feeling the warmth 
of their homelike hospitality. After the 
guests had gone, and the chairs were put 
back in their accustomed places, Mrs. 
Wilcox laughingly told us we were to be en- 
tertained by the Bungalow Band. This is 
composed by Mrs. Wilcox, first mandolin; 
Miss Katherine Ascherman, an artist 
friend and companion of Mrs. Wilcox, first 
guitar; Mr. Charles Brown, of the Schubert 
theatrical house in New York, first flute; 
and Mrs. Brown at the piano. The host, 
Robert Wilcox, was critic and general 
director on this occasion. Mrs. Wilcox 


THE HARP’S SONG 


took up the mandolin only recently, but 
reads and plays little classics, as well as 
popular airs, readily, and the Bungalow 
Band is justly popular at Granite Bay. 
Mrs. Wilcox puts into this work the same 
ardor and enthusiasm with which sheinvests 
everything she undertakes. The gentle 
courtesy and chivalry between Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilcox in their home shows how the 
years may add to the deference and charm 
of marital companionship. 

Amid the varied trophies of their world 
travels, making it a veritable treasure 
house and Oriental manse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox live devotedly and happily in their 
seaside hermitage. It was built twenty- 
one years ago, in the early days of their 
honeymoon, and the rocks and the wave 
songs that welcomed the young lovers 
have ever since had a great attraction 
forthem. They entertain largely, and the 
Bungalow has been the scene of many 
brilliant functions. In this charming 
environment, amid literary and artistic 
mementos of a busy life, Mrs. Wilcox 
will entertain the readers of the NATIONAL 
in that gracious vein which charms her 
friends at “The Bungalow.” Every 
month we will have a little visit with Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox at “The Bungalow.” 


THE HARP’S SONG 


LL day, all day in a calm like death 
The harp hung waiting the sea wind’s breath. 


When the western sky flushed red with shame 
At the sun’s bold kiss, the sea wind came. 


Said the harp to the breeze, Oh, breathe as soft 
As the ring dove coos from its nest aloft. 


I am full of a song that mothers croon 
When their wee ones tire of their play at noon. 


Though a harp may feel ’tis a silent thing 
Till the breeze arises and bids it sing. 


Said the wind to the harp, Nay, sing for me 
The wail of the dead that are lost at sea. 


I caught their cry as I came along 
And I hurried to find you and teach you the song. 


Oh, the heart is the harp, and love is the breeze, 
And the song is ever what love may please. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 











SIDE from Ella 
charming sketch, ‘“‘An Arabian Lunch- 


Wheeler Wilcox’s 
eon,’’ which will appear in the October 
NATIONAL, there will be some fiction 
offerings that have been chosen particu- 
larly for the early fall. Allan Updegraff, 
a young New York writer who contributes 
to all the standard magazines, and whose 
stories have been especially popular with 
readers of the NeEws-LEtTTER, will con- 
tribute “The Wit of Saadah,’”’ an Arabian 
story. The name of Salloum Mokarzel 
appears as co-author with Mr. Updegraff, 
which brings out an interesting fact with 
regard to this fascinating tale. Mr. 
Mokarzel, a Syrian editor, avhile looking 
over some old Armenian manuscript, 
stumbled upon an ancient love tale, which 
he afterwards repeated to Mr. Updegraff. 
The plot appealed to the American writer, 
and he has worked out a story that is as 
delightful as it is unusual. 

“The Ivory Buddha” is a story of love 
in diplomatic circles. The scene is laid 
in the Capital City, and has a typical 
Washington atmosphere. As the title 
suggests, the story is somewhat Japanese— 
in fact, the hero is a prince of Japan, and 
a very fascinating hero he is. The heroine 
is one of America’s first young ladies— 
the daughter of “The Great American 
Chief,’ and seldom have we found a 
prettier story. Mr. Leslie L. Benson has 
put his finest work into the charcoals 
which illustrate “The Ivory Buddha.” 

“A Laughing Success’”—here is a skit 
that is really humorous besides being 
funny. A young fellow who couldn’t 
make good at any of the approved “trades” 


in his native town, or in any of the regular 
employments in the city, hit on a novel 
plan to make money—or, rather, a theat- 
rical manager hit on the plan, and our 
hero made the hit. Williams, the favorite 
cartoonist, has done some lively drawings 
for the sketch. 

A fine character story, full of adventure 
and incident, is “The Desire of El Capi- 
tan,” by Mrs. E.R. Cogswell, Jr. As one 
of the speakers remarks in the beginning, it 
is “a straight bit out of the story of a 
man.” The tale is rich in sentiment, 
and leaves you feeling that the world is 
better for the lives of men like ‘E1 Capi- 
tan.” 

Speaking of sentiment introduces “The 
Road of Gold,” a heart parable by Isabel 
Anderson, whose contributions are always 
welcomed by NATIONAL readers. Then 
there is ‘Three Days,’’ the month’s 
“thriller,” with a murder, a mystery, and 
—a marriage... You become breathlessly 
interested in the fate of the little Costa 
Rican heroine who is entangled in a net 
of intrigue and conspiracy, and you admire 
the manliness of the typical American 
hero, who rose to the occasion that was 
incidentally thrust upon him, and in 
“three days” experienced adventure 
enough for a lifetime. 

The second instalment of ‘Two and a 
Pocket Handkerchief” will continue the 
story of two young people, whose marriage, 
rather than completing their romance, 
was but the beginning of their real career. 
Before the publication of the next Na- 
TIONAL, we hope to hear from some of our 
readers as to how they like the new serial. 
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This custom of our readers to drop the 
publisher a line of comment upon the ap- 
pearance of a new serial is one of the most 
gratifying returns that come to the 
editorial desk. 

This much for the October stories. 
There will also be timely articles on the 
political situation, and the Washington 
resume, with gleanings from the editor’s 
observations of the Capital City in the 
renewed activities of early fall. 


* * * 


How did you discover HEART THROBS? 
Nearly every mail brings a story 
concerning some one of the Three Great 
Books—HeEart TuHrops, Happy Hasir, 
and HeEart Soncs, and often some im- 
portant event in the writer’s life is indis- 
solubly associated with the finding of the 
book. From West Virginia Mr. Harry B. 
Kight indites some sentiments concerning 
Heart TuHross that have a real “heart 
throb” touch. The letter itself tells the 
story, and reveals the personality of its 
writer, even more than the “personals” 
that are received discussing editorial 
subjects. 

“T have received your book entitled 
‘Happy Habit.’ I don’t want to take up 
your valuable time, but I do want to talk 
to you in this letter. I am a poetical fiend; 
I can’t write poetry, but I love to read it— 
the kind you have in ‘Heart Throbs.’ I 
have saved my clippings and they have 
often caused my heart to throb, and when 
I read ‘Heart Throbs,’ I read the book 
that I’d been looking for. 


“Will you allow me to tell you how I 
discovered ‘Heart Throbs.’ My darling 
mother was on the brink of death. The 
nurse who nursed her back to health found 
out my love for good reading. She brought 
‘Heart Throbs’ to me. On the fly leaf was 
inscribed ‘To my dear father. With best 
wishes this happy birthday, and hoping 
that he will get the pleasure out of reading 
this book that I did. From 


‘Your little Grandlady.’ 
“So you see the book was the nurse’s 
father’s, and whoever gave it to him had 
enjoyed its bright pages. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“‘(Signed) Harry B. Kicat.” 


Sometimes the publisher thinks that 
a collection of HEART THross fly-leaves 
would make an intensely interesting 
study. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


Fame. a journey of nearly five weeks, 
a letter with a Tokyo postmark 
arrived at the NATIONAL office and con- 
tained an interesting reference to a para- 
graph ‘that recently appeared in the 
Washington Department. The letter was 
neatly typewritten on a dignified attorney’s 
letter-head, stating “‘T. Miyaoka, Attorney 
at Law, Patent Agent, 1, Kagacho, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo,” and the telephone 
number—Shimbashi 522—in due order. 
After the stenographer’s initials a clip- 
ping marked “enc” was attached, the 
NATIONAL’s paragraph on the first Jap- 
anese in America, as quoted in the Japan 
Advertiser. Thus again it was manifested 
that the scope of the NATIONAL’s circula- 
tion is world-wide, and further shows how 
much closer together the world is growing 
these days. Dr. Miyaoka recalls in his 
letter a visit he made some years ago to 
the NATIONAL plant, where, in the editor’s 
absence, he met the gracious lady of the 
house, setting in order the editorial desk. 
Much of Mr. Miyaoka’s letter is of a 
personal nature, recalling his American 
visit. Then follow some interesting facts 
in regard to Dr. Nakahama, of whom the 
NATIONAL wrote as the first Japanese to 
come to the United States. 

“Manjiro Nakahama, the fisherman 
boy,” states Mr. Miyaoka, “after his 
wonderful experience in America, came 
back to Japan an educated man, was sum- 
moned before a law court and was tried 
for having gone abroad without permission. 
He was acquitted because it was estab- 
lished that his going abroad was independ- 
ent of his volition, being the’ result of 
force majeure. There is still in existence 
the original record of this trial. The 
father of Baron Ishii, who was until 
recently vice-minister for foreign affairs, 
and had just been appointed Japanese 
ambassador to France, came into posses- 
sion of this record many years ago, and I 
am sure it is still in the possession of 
Baron Ishii himself. 

“After acquittal Manjiro Nakahama 
married, and I do not know how many 
issues there were of this marriage; but I 
know that one of the sons (or the son) 
is no less a man than Professor Dr. Togoro 
Nakahama, the well-known bacteriologist 
and physician of Tokyo. Dr. Nakahama 
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In your hand you hold a five- 
cent piece. . 


Right at the grocer’s hand is a 
package of Uneeda Biscuit. He 
hands you the package—you 
hand him the coin. A trifling 
‘transaction? 


No—a remarkable one—for you 
have spent the smallest sum that 
will buy a package of good 
food—and the grocer has sold 
you the most nutritious food 
made from flour—as clean and 
crisp and delicious as it was 
when it came from the oven. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


is regarded as one of the leading authori- 
ties on the diseases of respiratory organs.”’ 

So now our readers have the complete 
career of Manjiro Nakahama, the Japanese 
boy who was picked up by a New England 
fishing smack in 1841, and brought to 
the United States. 


* * * 


E read of the “Age of Gold,’ “The 

Age of Bronze,” “The Age of Cru- 
sades,’”’ but this is certainly ‘“‘The Age 
of Hustle.” Thou- 


Our News-Letter boys are not only 
handling the News-Letter, the little 
magazine which sells for two cents, “the 
price of qa postage stamp,’’ and which 
contains snappy stories by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Louis Tracy and the world’s most 
prominent writers; they also sell the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE during the third 
week of the month, as the NEws—LETTER 
is sold in the first week of the month. 
These boys of ours seem to have a rare 
capacity for work 
and some write of 





sands of live Ameri- = 
can boys who are 
now selling the 
NeEws-LETTER in 
every state and ter- 
ritory are soon to 
become the most 
successful merchants 
and hustlers of the 
future. Since the 
Saturday Evening 
Post, the Williams- 
port Grit and other 
publications have 
developed their cir- 
culationthrough 
boy sales, the keen 
activities of bright 
American lads _ be- 
tween twelve and 
sixteen years have 
foreshadowed the 
advent of the suc- 
cessful men of the 
future. The most 
important part of 
the curriculum in our schools should be the 
development of self-reliance and the habit 
of self-support. A boy who can sell things 
develops a small but increasing circle of 
customers. He gets results, and in time 
commercial success. When he applies for 
a position and can show a record of having 
sold newspapers or anything else with good 
results, it proves that he is the man for 
the place—a real business producer, who 
can help to fill the pay envelopes. 

To sit down and go over the letters of 
our boys who are selling the NEws-LETTER 
is an inspiration. They show that the 
American boy has push. He knows how 
to go after things when he wants them. 








CHARLES H. GREEN 


Chief of Department of Manufactures 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


the time when they 
are coming to Boston 
to see Joe Chapple 
and “‘talk it over.” 

“The Chapple 
plant on Dorchester 
Avenue, Boston, is 
putting on more 
steam,”’ recently an- 
nounced a friendly 
contemporary. We 
want’our friends to 
know that the extra 
“steam” has come 
largely through the 
efforts of the lively, 
keen-eyed, bright- 
taced lads who carry 
the NEws-LETTER 
pouch. It is a rare 
distinction to be 
known through the 
medium of our 
bright -faced, ener- 
getic boys. They 
scout for big trade, and always render 
service that creates and increases business. 

We are getting baseball outfits for our 
boys and scout kits are also under con- 
sideration. Some day I hope it will be my 
good fortune to have some of the boys 
from the different states and territories 
come with me to attend a presidential 
inauguration at Washington. Sometime 
also I would like to take some of them on a 
trip to Europe or to Panama. The com- 
pany of boys makes the spirit of youth 
infectious, and as long as I can maintain 
a buoyant spirit and the enthusiasm of 
boyhood days, I am going to enjoy life 
to the full, just because I know boys. 
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‘THE VERY BEST’ 








The Searchlight of 
Public Opinion 


YOUR GROCER HAS OR CAN EASILY OBTAIN IT. 





3 lb. cans. 





Perfection of berries used—thé extreme care exercised in , roasting—the 
delicious flavor developed—the sanitary precautions scrupulously preserved 
—the persistent uniformity of quality and the safe-from-harm packing in 
sealed all-tin cans, have made our splendid “White House” a household 
word wherever it has been distributed. 


== UNBROKEN LABELS A GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS == 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GO 


ORIENTAL C 


OR MAGICAL BEA 


UD’S 
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ra every biemish on beauty, and deties 
detection. It has stood the 


we taste it to be sure it ig 
properly made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you laates wt 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparattons.” 
For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
tations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
Rem: 
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" ¢ published if accepted. We pa 
an oa or cmusic Washin; ton best city to fT oe Book 
Free. Haworth Music Pub. > 60. G, Washington, D . Cc. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with auto- 


It absolutely 

ids firmly and con fortably 

and never slips, always light 

and cool and conforms to 

every movement of the body 
without chafi ng or hurting. 

e it to your measure and 
send it to y ou on a strict gyat- 
antee of sa tisfaction or money 
refunded and I have put my 
price so low that anytody 

% rich or poor, can buy it. Re- 

member, I nake it to your 

order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it — t ae 
‘ou, you send it back to me and I will refund 

he banks or any res oll will Pteil 

you that is the way I do business—always atsolutely on the 

square and I have sold * to thousands < i ~ = way for 

it 30 years. Remember, I use salves, arness, 

=. ae just give you a straight business deal 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 180s State St., Merchall, Stich. Mich. 


250,000 


copies Vol. I have been 
sold and it’s still selling 
justasfast. If you have 
it, you will want Vol. II— 
it’s every bit as good as Vol. 
I and is beautifully illustrat- 
ed. Send $1.50 or get it at 
the book store. 


Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd. 
BOSTON 
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A LETTER TO WOMEN 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT * 





talk, to appear in the October NATIONAL. 





*Many of our women readers are familiar with the writings of Mr. Comfort, whose 
“Fate Knocks at the Door" “She Buildeth Her House,” and “Routledge Rides Alone,” 
have marked him as one of the great novelists of the period. Mr. Comfort writes especially 
for women, in an appeal to the mind and the spirit, and we are glad to have this ‘‘Letter” 
for the women of THE NationaL. ‘‘The Race Mother" is the title of Mr. Comfort’s next 








OU have said that the wiser a 
ba woman of today, the larger her 

portion of unhappiness. I was 

curiously reminded of that by 
a letter from N——, which contains the 
statement that this is the cruelest age the 
world has ever known, and also this para- 
graph: 

“The women I know, married or un- 
married, are almost all unhappy. My 
girl friends are afraid to marry. They 
perceive that men are blinded by the 
things they can taste and see and touch— 
by speed, noise, and show—and that 
married women are restless and terrified 
by spiritual loneliness. So these young 
women are actually afraid to take the 
bowl of porridge which is all the ordinary 
man knows how to give.” 

This recalled to me again your saying— 
that it isn’t the lack of bread, even in these 
complicated times, that real women fear; 


but that it is the lack of the bread of life 
which makes them suffer today; that 
they would gladly sell one of the wheat- 
loaves to buy white hyacinths. ‘Spiritual 
loneliness is everywhere,’ you exclaimed. 
“The latest generation is born of mothers 
who are spiritually hungry, spritually 
lonely—” 

It occurs to me to ask: Could any 
greater thing happen from this age of 
transition? Are not children born of 
women who are restless with longing for 
spiritual betterment—are they not the 
children of dreams? They may not be 
happy, but it seems to me, such children 
cannot be strangers to the yearning to go 
forth alone to find “the white presences 
among the hills.” Look to Rachel, the 
mother of Joseph, to the strange woman 
who bore Jephthah, to Hannah, Elizabeth— 
look to the mother of every prophet and 
mighty man of valor. 
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Two Pieces of Fine 


Music Without Cost 


=———IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE THE———| 


DIXIE HOME MAGAZINE 


one of the largest, best illustrated and most 
entertaining magazines, telling you all about 
home life in Dixieland, we will send to new 
subscribers absolutely free two pieces of sheet 
music that sell for fiity cents per copy. This 
music is printed on heavy, full size music 
paper, with illuminated cover pages in beauti- 
ful colors. Make your selection from the 
following list: 
**Wanderin al 
“Bridal 
‘Dance of the Butterflies’’ 
**Goo Goo Dance’”’ 


**Shower of Roses’”’ 
“‘La Chiquita’ (Tango Dance) 


Select any two pieces of music, send fifty cents 
for subscription one year, and your order will have 
our prompt attention, or one dollar for three years’ 
subscription and five pieces of music. This offer will 
only last a short time. Write at once. 


DIXIE HOME § MAGAZINE 
Dept. G ' BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fire- 
proof. Corner Adams Ave- 
nue and Park Street. Inthe 
center of the Theatre, Shop- 
ping and Business District. 


RATE $1.50 PER DAY At 
Every Room Has Bath 7 














European Plan L. W. TULLER, Proprietor 


$3.00 PAID FOR THE RARE CENT OF 1856, neg for the 

rare silver dollar of 1858. Keep money ay og before 1890 and 
send ro cents for new coin value book. A. H. Kraus, 267 
Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Va BOY RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 

Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; FP feteongt Proof 

Ns ‘Tires; highest grade equipment an y advanced 
Guaranteed § yr. 


' \, 
"FACTORY BRIGES a=" 


SS By geen A few 











Ls i00 DAYS? | FREE TRIAL f=" 222%; 


NOT BUY, aes. without a cent in advance. 
UY a 


. Coaster. 
eels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aalf usual prices. 
mts everywhere are coming = money sell- 
res Co. sundries. Write today. 
CO., Dept. P-232, CHIGAGO 











BAKER’S 
| Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 
53 Highest Awards in 





Fe oe. Europe ond America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 - 

















Save cost of 

skilled labor. 

rae on all o* 

st 

po ts ‘the 

new method. 
é i} e eo, peace 


“= book 

In Your Own Home exoiains how 

you can install 

running water, a modern heating plant, also electric 

or acetylene lighting plant, at an amazingly small cost. 
Send for this valuable book. 


Book Free 


My new book gives you greater buying power than your local dealer. 
It is the most valuable catalog for you ever issued. Thousands of things 
illustrated and priced. Hot water and steam heating plants, gasoline 
engines, hydraulic rams, pipes, pumps, valves, electric lighting plants, 
acetylene lighting plants, all Bacrggnee play Everything guaranteed, high 
quality at direct, rock bottom prices to you. You certainly ought to 
have this valuable book. 


Write Toda See for yourself how easy it is to make 
y improvements about your home with the 
aid of my new book. The low prices of my high quality material will 


astound you. Home owners, contractors, builders, need my wonderful 
new book. Write today. Just send your name. Itis post-paid free to you. 


M. J. GIBBONS, Dept. 176B, Dayton, 0. 
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THE HOME 


We are entering the woman’s era with 
this rousing modern hour; and with 
every period of transition there are pangs 
to be suffered by those who are great 
enough to see the future and labor for it, 
forgetting, if necessary, their own heart’s 
desires. So, among the women who are 
suffering most today, great forces are at 


work to bring about better conditions. 
Among such women are to be found the spiri- 
tual mothers of the race of tomorrow. How 
mighty they are in the plan of the Builder. 

And now women everywhere are rising 
to their fuller dreams; approaching each 
moment nearer to that glorious formula 
for the making of immortals. 








LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


oe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months' 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National toa friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








A USEFUL REMEDY 
By O. A. J. 
Cinnamon oil, frequently applied, will 
remove warts, large and small. 
Mark the Stovepipe 


When taking down the stovepipe for the 
summer, mark each piece in its proper order 
and thus save all annoyance when putting 
it up again in the fall. 





HINTS ON CARE OF STOVES 
By Mrs. J. M. T. 


The following stove polish need only be 
applied a few times during th> winier season 
to keep the stove or heater 1ookinz as good 
as new: Mix in a saucer about three-fourths 
square inch of Rising Sun blackiag, and one- 
fourth cup of water; stir this well, then add 
pulverized alum the size of a pea, or one 
teaspoonful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
turpentine and one-half - teaspoonful of 
asphaltum. Stir well, until like thick cream, 
and apply only when stove or heater is cold 
or cool. Let nearly dry, then polish several 
minutes, first with brush and next with a soft 
woolen cloth. When putting heater away for 
summer, grease it well with lard and coal oil, 
cover with papers and keep in a dry place. 
After setting heater up, burn paper or chips 
in it until the grease has burnt off, keeping 
doors and windows open for a while. Treat 
the Russian stovepipe in the same manner. 


SURE CURE FOR CHILBLAINS 
By H.E. W. 

Cut an onion in two, sprinkle with table 
salt, and rub gently on the chilblains. If 
used as soon as the first itching and burning 
oe one application will generally give 
relief. 


TO PREVENT SLIPPING IN THE 
BATH TUB 
By Mrs. F. B. P. 
Avoid slipping when stepping out of a bath 


tub by placing a large bath towel in the bot- 
tom of the tub before turning on the water. 


To Loosen Glass Stopper 


Rap sharply on the neck of the bottle with 
a piece of iron. 

EASY WAY TO KILL CHICKENS 

By Miss L. B. 

Drive two good-sized nails about one inch 
into a block of wood. Place the chicken’s 
neck between the nails, holding the feet in 
the left hand (the nails should be close 
enough together to keep the head from 
slipping out). With a sharp axe or corn knife 
you can easily cut off the head as the nails 
hold it in place. 


DELICIOUS CHERRY SAUCE 
By Mrs. W. E. B. 

Pit the cherries, place in a crock and just 
cover with vinegar. Let stand twenty-four 
hours, then drain off the vinegar, which may 
be saved to put in mince meat instead of 
cider. Mix cherries with sugar—one cup of 
cherries to one cup of sugar—stir well and 
let stand three days, stirring two or three 
times a day. The sugar will then be dis- 
colored, making a rich syrup. Can in Mason 
jars—remember this is all done without heat- 
ing at any time. 

Orange and Rhubarb Marmalade 

To two quarts of cut rhubarb, add three 
oranges, that have been run through a meat 
chopper, and seven cups of sugar. Cook 
about an hour. 
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No. K3263 
Price $1.75 





No. K33498 
Price $1.25 












Oiistone 
No. KM6 
Price 90c 






Easy to put a Keen Edge 
on these Fine Knives 

Here are quality knives that take a fine edge and keep it. 

The blades are finest English crucible steel that has 


backbone and go. And whatever price you pay, you get 
the same quality of blades. The price varies only with 


number of blades, the handles and the finish, You buy 


KEEN KUTTER 


me. «S Pocket Knives 


Price 85c 


































with the distinct understanding that they'll make good as you 
want them to, or there is acai You dusloe seadke ick ‘Price ee 
our money if you feel that you'd rather have it than the 
ife. The Keen Kutter Trade Mark is the agreement— 
no printed guarantee is needed. This is why Keen 
Kutter sales are mounting and why 
ou take no chance in buying. All 
Kinds of knives for all kinds of uses, and 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
USPM.OFK. Trade Mark Registered. -—E. Cc. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Co., Inc. ,,No. K3413 
St. Louis pnd New York ‘Price $2.25 
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MILK MINCE PIES 
By F.B. N. 

Soak over night a quart of dried or evapo- 
rated apples, and then cook until soft. Pour 
in a pint of sweet, new milk and simmer for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Add sugar, salt, 
cinnamon, or nutmeg, to the taste. 

A Cocoanut Effect 

Treat dried or evaporated apple as above. 
After it is soft, just before removing from the 
stove, pour in a pint of thick, sour milk. 
add sugar, a little butter, and cinnamon, 
after draining off the excess of whey or juice. 


A New Sandwich Filling 
Take equal parts of peanuts, split or 
salted, and uncooked oatmeal, put through 
an enterprise chopper, or a grinding mill of 
some kind. The delicious flavor depends 
upon the ingredients being thoroughly ground 
together. 


FOR TEA STAINS 
By C. D. 
Cover freshly made tea stains with common 
salt. Leave for a little while, and when the 
cloth is washed all stains will have disappeared. 


An Ironing Help 
Add a little cold starch to the water used 
for sprinkling table linen—about a table- 
spoonful to a quart of water—and use a large 
salt shaker for the sprinkling. The starch 
will make the linen about as stiff as when new. 


To Renovate Black Kid Gloves 
Mix together equal quantities of white of 
egg, black ink, and milk or cream. Put the 
gloves on the hands and apply compound to 
the rubbed parts with a bit of soft flannel. 
Kid shoes may be treated the same way. 


A Handy Cutlery Case 

On the inside of the cupboard door have 
three cases made of Canton flannel, so con- 
structed that there is a separate compart- 
ment for each knife, fork and spoon. Button- 
holes may be made in the hem at the top of 
each case, which may then be hung on brass 
hooks. 

ENAMELLED CLOTHES HORSE 
By C. B. R. 

Enamel the bars of the clothes horse with 
white enamel. It will be easy to clean, and 
the dust cannot become ingrained as it does 
in the wood; besides-its utility, it is very 
dainty in appearance. 


MAKES CLEANING EASY 

3 By O. L. D. 

Before placing cooking pots on the stove, 
take a little soft soap and rub over the 
bottom and sides; the black will then wash 
off readily. 





HOME 





TO FLUSH PIPES AND DRAINS 
By Mrs. E. M. R. 

Use copperas solution to flush pipes and 
drains once a week. It will remove all odors 
and sediment. 

Preservation of Macaroni 

Macaroni should be kept in an air-tight 
receptacle and plunged into boiling salted 
water before cooking. 

For Facial Eruptions 

Wash the face in warm water and corn 
meal, dipping fingers in meal and rubbing 
over dampened face. Rinse in warm water 
and gently dry with soft towel. Massage 
into the skin a little good cold cream and 
then remove the surplus cream by rubbin 
oatmeal over the face, carefully dusting o 
all particles of the meal. Rub lycopodium 
powder dry into the skin. Wash off in morn- 
ing with warm water. Use every evening 
until face is better. 


HINTS ON CARE OF PLANTS 
By Experimenter 

Water white-leaved geraniums with weak 
lime water. It brightens the foliage and in- 
creases the growth. For fuchsias put a small 
piece of copperas on the top of the earth, as 
it aids the growth and makes them blossom 
freely. Sprinkle a little salt on the earth 
about a table fern to increase the growth 
and make the plant healthy. 


TO REMOVE INK FROM A RUG 
By J. M. B. 

As soon as ink is spilled, throw on a hand- 
ful of salt. Remove in a few minutes and add 
more salt. After a third application, the 
spot can be washed with clear water and no 
trace of ink will remain. 

When Making Bread 

Borrel salt should be used, rather than 
common table salt, in making bread. It 
gives much better results especially in making 
potato beer yeast bread. 

Stewed Onions 

In cooking onions on top of stove, turn 
the cover of. kettle upside down, as it saves 
scouring the same. Onions cooked in the oven 
are much sweeter and better flavored. 

Best Rhubarb Pie 

To one pint of stewed rhubarb (cold) add 
a cup of sugar, one egg, a tablespoonful of 
flour and a cup of cream. Bake with two 
crusts. 

Worn Undervests 

When the men folks wear out the sleeves 
of their summer undervests before the body, 
take thecorrect length for sleeves from the low- 
er part of legs of discarded summer drawers, 
take up seam to make them the proper size, 
sew into armhole, and the undervest has a 
new lease on life. The work can be done.én 
the sewing machine in a very few minutes. ” 

































































For Students and Faculty 


A ready pen is a necessity in the present day institutions 
of learning. It helps to better work and more of it, and mini- 
mizes expense and inconvenience. 


Wa ans 
eal). 
Tou Pen 





RITING is an art; Waterman's Ideal is a part of 
the art. This pen has doubled man’s writing 
capacity and saved vastly on previous methods. 
Every part of Waterman’s Ideal is a thorough devel- 

opment of our close study of infinite individual requirements. 
The patented features and “Waterman” ideas are recognized 
throughout the world for their efficiency. Rigid inspections of 
quality and finish, under which every Waterman’s Ideal has 
to pass, are the foundation of success, for millions of our pens, 
in every country of the world, in satisfying and helping each 
particular owner. Illustrated booklet on request. 


From the best stores in every community in the world 


L. E, Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London Paris 
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LET ANY NEWS-STAND 
INTRODUCE YOU! 


q Of interest to all recreation-loving 
ericans. 
q An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of 
College Life and Athletics. 


g A lot of action. 
Established 1899 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1131 Broadway, New York 
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TOLEDO 
PT. HURON 
BUFFALO GODERICH 
NIAGARA FALLS ALPENA. ST.IGNACE 
SSOOSO SSA SSO }) 

THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS 


Spend ourvecetiononsheGrentlsbesthemost 


DETROIT. 
CLEVELAND 





Daily service is operat 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips wee 
between Toled odo poveh. Mackinac Island an 
ay, foe daily service Toledo, 
land med Put-in-Bay. 
A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
pcan ay two trips weekly pry une 15th to 
10th g only at Detroit every 
ne - men Ont. x every other trip —Special 
Trips Between Detroit and Clevel 
July and August.—Railroad 


Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet 
and Great es Map. 

Address: L. G." Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H.McMillan, Pres, A.A. Schantz, Gen'lMgr. 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation * Company 























THE BOY SCOUT 


A Weekly Devoted to the Boy Scouts 
of America 

TROOP NOTES, STORIES, Etc. 

Canada 75c. 

AGENTS WANTED 








Subscription 25c per year. 








The Boy Scout, 40 Charlotte St., Utica, N. Y. 

















HEADACHE ™ NEURALGIA 


Quickly and safely relieved by 


ME-GRIM-INE 


Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


105 S. Lafayette St. South Bend, Ind. 
Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 gua 








Hotel Puritan 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Avenue Car Lines 








The Distinctive Boston House 
and one of the most inviting hotels in the world to 
those who demand the best 


Booklet of the hotel, or ‘‘The Story of New England,” 
for those interested in its beginnings, on request. 


0. C. COSTELLO, Manager 
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First $1.00 Box for 9 5° 


OX-BLOOD TABLETS — 


For Thin People 


Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, and 
Liver Trouble. FLESH PRODUCER. 
Rounds out the figure, gives strength to the 
whole system, creates new energy, strength- 
ens the nerves, restores the healthy com- 
plexion of youth. Some 
peers | gain ten pounds a 
mon 









Pleasant to take. 


$1.00 a box at druggists. 
First box by mail c 
for <a) Sa grr * 25 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail in PLAIN 
SEALED PACKAGE $1.00 box of the tablets. This offer 
is — for the first box, and to those who have never tried the 
tablets. 


e W. A. HENDERSON DRUG Cco., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, lowe 









Use Press Clippings? 


| pho bercrtga pay you to secure our exten- 
sive service covering all subjects, trade and 
personal, and get the benefit of the best and most 
systematic reading of all papers and periodicals, 
here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why miss 
taking advantage for obtaining the best possible 
service in your line? 


Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is 
the card index for securing what you want and 
need, as every article of interest is at your daily 
command. 


Write for terms, or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5 or 1000 clippings at $35. 


Special Rates quoted on Large Orders. 


THE MANHATTAN PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Prop. 


Cambridge Building, 334 Fifth Ave., cor. 33d St. 
Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
































the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
wake. 


and all Me For cleansing and restoring Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For ei Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paiet, 
Axle Grease. eaualled le and all impurities from th 
hands, it is is uned ua 


leaving the skin fe white 
and smooth. oF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by Pil WARE 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 











$526.00 From A 
Five Cent Clipping 


If you are interested in learning 
how it was done send for our Booklet, 
which tells about our: 


Trade News Service 
Current Topics Service 
Personal Item Service 
Literary Department 


The International Press Clipping 
Bureau receives, reads and clips, 55,000 
publications daily and weekly papers. 
monthly magazines, trade, literary and 
religious papers, etc. 


Write us stating your line of business, 
or in what you are interested, and we will 
show you, without expense to you, how 
we can serve you. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 


R 403 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Of all new 
things in 
Gift Books 


the newest 


cs = 


HEART SONGS 


Contributed by 25,000 people 





The prize awards made in compiling a book 
were conferred by the well-known com 

Victor Herbert, and Director Chadwick Of the the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Companion volume to the world-famous 
Heart Throbs. A beautiful book of undying 
melodies, with words and music, Price, $2.50. 


On sale at music, book and department 
stores or order direct of the publishers, 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
952 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON 























FREE You CanHave This Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hairswitch 
to match, If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
> time kes 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog ap 4 
poe stylesof fashionable hairdressing, 
uest. Enclose 5c postage. MargueriteColly, 
Dept <i 115 8, DearbornSt. 











Cheap Fire Insurance! 
Matchless Wall Lighter 


No more matches in your home! No more match 
heads to break off, burn holes in clothes, carpet, or 
io more burnt matches to sweep 
rever. Neverfailstolight. Solid brass, 
satin finish; ornamental to any room. ean back 
ifd P d, only Agents Wanted. 


AMERICAN PYROFOR CO., Dept. 2, 5841 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 














Sportsmen Who Know Go to Maine! 


If you wish to learn where ycu can get that “‘longed- 
for’’ trophy, be it Moose or Deer Head for your Den Wall 
or Bear Rug for the floor; what the cost will be—who are 
the best guides—what to take—where to fish—the best 
canoe trips in America—send fifteen cents for a copy of 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


Address Passenger Traffic Department F 
BANGOR AND AROOSTOOK R.R., Bangor, Maine 
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Don’t Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years Experience I Have Pro- 
duced An Appliance for Men, Women 
or Children That Cures Rupture 


I Send It on Trial 


If you have tried most everything else, come to me. Where 
others fail is where I have my greatest success. Send attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my illustrated book 





The above is C. E. Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, 
who cured himself and who has been curing others 
for over 30 years. If ruptured, write him today. 


on Rupture and its cure, showing my Appliance and giving 
you prices and names of many people who have tried it and 


were cured. It gives instant relief when all others fail. Re- 
member I use no salves, no harness, no lies. 
I send it on trial to prove what I say is true. You are the 


judge and once having seen my illustrated book and read it 
= will be as enthusiastic as my hundreds of patients whose 
— you can also read. Fill out free coupon below and mail 

oday. It’s well worth your time, whether you try my Appli- 
pon or not. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
C. E. Brooks, 1505A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrapper your 
illustrated book and full information about your 
Appliance for the cure of rupture. 











RUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY 

$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair.. Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 22-inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If you find it a big 
bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and GET 
YOUR SWITCH FREE. Here shades a little 
more. Enclose 5e pe 

Free beauty book scone latest style of hair 
dressing; also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair 


goods. ANNA AYERS 
Dept.a779 223 qi St., Chicago 
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Fine Farm for 123c 
an Acre Monthly— 


WILL sell you an ideal, a beautiful Home Place, that can 

make you happy, independent and free, near Cadillac, Mich., 
a fine town of live people with plenty of money—at terms (on 
20 to 40 acres) of 1214c an acre monthly. It lies open and free, 
high and healthy, only a few hours’ ride from Chicago, all ready 
to pay you profits—up to $500 per acre net. 

MY UNPARALLELED OFFER 

This land is surely going to increase wonderfully in value. The 37th Annual 
State Board Report says it’s the natural home of the cherry —a superb apple 
Samuel S. Thorpe country—and so perfectly adapted to berries and grapes they grow rank. 


° I'll send you a copy and let you read the scientific reasons why our soil and climate combine 
Owner of Cadillac Tract to eentiune “better growth of vegetation’”’ than land you'd be glad to pay five times as much 
for—if you could get it. 

This property—every acre of it—is so honestly valuable that any time within 12 months if you want your money back on 
the purchase price you can have it. So for a year from now, your money, which invested now gets a Home Place at my present 
very low acre price, will not be spent, but saved. elisha Salat alata 

Furthermore, without the slightest risk or obligation, 
you put yourself in position to make a profit on the in- | 
creased value of the land, and I assert you can’t help but | 
be benefited whether you keep the land or not. 

DON’T RESIST—WRITE 
Get the details—and get them now—while my terms on 
twenty to forty acres are as low as $10 down and 124%c 
an acre, monthly. 


Agents Wanted 


SAMUEL S. THORPE 
Dept. 1, 1627 First National Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 


Make Your Reading Count 


Read This Course 
(Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year.) 






































Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. Frederic Austin Ogg, A. M., Ph.D., Assistant 


Professor of History, Simmons College, Boston, author ‘“‘Saxon and Slav,” ete........ $1.50 
Mornings with Masters of Art. H.H Powers, Ph.D., President Bureau of University Travef, 

NE. 2) he INNING os og 5 wb a's os. 4 vos joes ew Sb nein CRE UE ou IRS Rees Phe eee 
The Spirit of French Letters. Mabell S. C. Smith, A.M., Asst. Editor The Chautauquan. 

Author. ‘‘A Tarheel Baron” and ‘‘Studies in Dickens’’.......................0200005 1.50 
Home Life in Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, author ‘‘The Inner Shrine,” etc. ...... 1.50 


The Chautauquan Magazine (Monthly—lIllustrated, C. L. S. C. membership included if de- 
sired). Containing: 

European Rulers: Their Modern Significance. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B., Director Chau- 
tauqua Institution) ; 

A Reading Journey in Paris. (Mabell S.C. Smith.) The monthly magazine also serves in 


many interesting ways as a ‘don’t read at random”’ teacher for the reading course.... 2. 
Een Se Re en fae AD I or em ir Reel ars Sheers we $8.50 
All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine....................... 0. ccc cece ee eeee $5.00* 
*Remit 30c extra for postage or prepaid express. ‘‘Collect’’ charges are more. 


“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY” 
If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials. 
Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 


Don’t Read at Random 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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es 1913 KING Roadster at Anything 
Like the Price, $1 190 With Full 


Equipment 
Never before has such a smart, snappy roadster been 
offered at $1,190. We give you long wheel base—powerful, 
flexible, long stroke motor—one lever center control—left side 
steer—King patent rear spring suspension—an absolutely 
designed roadster and not a roadster built on a touring car 
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chassis—a car of perfect balance. 


You want in a roadster a car possessing beauty 
of design, easy, graceful lines, a roomy body, 
a powerful motor, with long wheel base to give 
ease and comfort in riding. 


The 1913 King roadster answers all these re- 
quirements. It is a car of distinction built to 
please the most discriminating motorist. ° 


Every feature of advanced design and con- 
struction which has made the King stand out 
above the rank and file of ordinary cars is incor- 
porated in this new roadster. 


The powerful flexible motor, four cylinders 
cast en bloc, 342 inch bore by.5} inch stroke 
gives speed, good hill climbing qualities and in 
crowded traffic can be throttled down to three 
miles an hour without touching the gear shifting 
lever. 


The 1913 King roadster is a strong, sturdy 
car, drop forgings are used throughout, and 
chrome nickel steel is used in all shafts and 
gears. 


The car is so easily handled that it can be 
turned in a very narrow road. It is an easy car 
to drive. It has a very fast getaway. Positive 
steering—positive brakes. 

The tasteful, snappy design of the body, with its 
attractive combinations of paint and finish, with 
black and nickel trimming, make the King roadster 
pleasing to the eye and satisfying to the user. 


The enclosed rear deck compartment is large 
enough to carry all necessary luggage and extra 
tires, and this roadster always presents a neat, 
trim appearance when on the road. 


Before you buy your roadster for 1913 you owe 
it to yourself to get into this car and try it out. 


All King roadsters are delivered to you with 
the following standard equipment: 34 x 3} quick 
detachable tires; demountable rims, mohair 
top, top slip cover, dual ignition system, wind- 
shield, gas tank, gas lamps, oil side and tail lights, 
black and nickel trimmings, horn, self-starter, 
tool kit with jack, tire repair outfit with pump. 
Price—F. O. B. Detroit, $1190. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1334 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


~ 
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UST suppose, when company comes, you could pull a little chain and turn on a flood of light in 
a cluster of globes hanging from the parlor ceiling. 


And suppose, a little later, you could pull another little chain and turn on a beautiful light 
in a colored dome hanging over the dining-room table. 


Pull still other chains and turn on lights in your bedrooms, your kitchen, or your cellar. 


Pull another and fill your barn with light that would show up every hair, straw or buckle as 
plain as these things would show by daylight. 





And suppose you made all the gas for these lights yourself, right on the place. 

Made it so easy that the work required only fifteen minutes of your time once a month. 

Made it so cheaply that the light costs you no more than kerosene. 

And suppose you actually used this same home-made gas as fuel for cooking on hot days or 
when you are in a hurry. 

In other words, suppose you had a little acetylene gas plant built for country home use. 

A plant would mean no more washing or breaking of chimneys—no soot or grease to fight with 
—no wicks to trim, no oil to spill or burn and no coal to store or handle. 

» * * * * 

Picture the advantages in your mind’s eye—stop and think of the safety, comfort, satisfaction 

and happiness it would bring to your family. 


Do this and you will understand why it is that over one hundred and seventy-six thousand 
farmhouses have been equipped with Acetylene gas to date. Consider also that these one hundred 
and seventy-six thousand country homes owners simply followed the lead of over twenty million 
city people who have used gas so long that they don’t know what an oil lamp looks like. 


Like these city friends, you wouldn’t keep your oil lamps if city gas could be piped to your 
place, and this new rural gas, “‘Acetylene,” beats city gas all hollow in forty ways. 

Unlike city gas, your Acetylene will not be poisonous to breathe—you can sleep all night in 
a room with an open burner with no injurious effects whatever. 

Volume for volume, your Acetylene will give ten times more light than your city cousin gets 
from the best city gas. 

Then when you use it as a fuel, your Acetylene will be delivered right in your cooking appliance, 
where it will supply heat on tap that you can regulate with a thumb screw. 

* * * * 


The crushed stone you will use in making your Acetylene is known commercially as Union 
Carbide, and is sold at factory prices and shipped direct to you from the company’s own warehouse 


























located in your district. 
Union Carbide won’t burn—can’t explode, and will keep for years in any climate. 
Once a month you will have to drop a few pounds of Union Carbide in one part and a few gallons i 
of water in another part of a small tank-like machine that sets in your basement or in an out-building. : 
P ° 2-9 ~ P . ( 
Genuine Acetylene is produced from just Union Carbide and plain water. ‘ 
Won't you let us tell you how little it will cost to make this wonderful light and fuel yourself 
for your home and all the other buildings on your place? § 
a 
Write us how many rooms you have, and we will send you free some mighty interesting booklets ¢ 
and give you an estimate as to the cost of a machine and lighting fixtures suited to your requirements, 
Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES C€O., Dept. D, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. : 
1 
ne 
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may buy this handsome 

: Ol | TAPESTRY BRUSSELS RUG 

mu 4? ft. x 12 ft., with green, tan 
orred ground,for . . . . @ 
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It is woven from the best yarns with dyes selected for their fastness, lustre and 
longevity. If you are not satisfied return it within thirty days, and we will gladly 


refund your money. 





Holmes- 


Our Colored Catalogue of Latest Fall Designs Serta 


in rugs and carpets will be sent you on request. Here you will find Metropolitan Bldg. 
each rug produced in actual colors. You will have the satisfaction a eed eee Cary 


of seeing what you buy before ordering. We want you to become JA, ooo. find sid 
acquainted with us, for we can save you money. order for $6.90, for which 
* d f please send me your ad- 

We guarantee every article we sell to be the highest class of any (Green) 
goods that can be purchased for 25 per cent, to 40 per cent. more, J vertised rug with (Tan) back- 

and furthermore, if you are not satisfied we will cheerfully refund the pur- ) (Red) 
chase money. ground by ais If it is not en- 
Even i u are n dy tot , be sure u tirely satisfactory, I am to return it 
wt cage aarp rey to hay name sure to gets copy oo rang 

, i ack. 


HOLMES-ATWOOD CO. 
1 Madison Avenue New York City Address 
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fain WHITE TOWN CARS the advantages of 
I) the WHITE electrical starting and lighting sys- 
= lem, logelher with the logical lell-side drive --an 
exchsive WHITE com D1 aton--1S more apparent than 
dion Ah who drives, the COUPE 

ty ol the electric. coupled 
3 = flexible 
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and feuring radius of = D \. 
gasoline roadster. Cl In the- BREIRLIB ene on ENS 
| IMOUSINE, a folding varkon b bein tt as a ag 
seat allows the owner, when he chooses a De my ate 
his car, to remam in the same luxurious Bt Sor vi with 


rior 
his family and quests. G[WHITE TOWN CARS are 
beautifully frished and appointed to the last detail, and 


are the choice of motor coach connoisseurs everywhere. 


The White Company -- Cleveland. 
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Kidpath s History of the World 
Che Chronicle of All Anes 


® MASSIVE ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES—FROM DAWN OF HISTORY TO ROOSEVELT —4,000 Paces —2,000 SuPERs ILLUSTRATIONS 
EGYPT GREECE ROME EUROPE | MODERN WORLD| AMERICA [i9th CENTURY 


THE FLIGHT OF |Woowen nonse 1yJLIUS CAESAR |DEEDS OF RICHARD |PEOPLE AGAINST [maSwmaTon | lAGE OF PROGRESS 
THE ISRAELITES| "* ‘wns'a crrv| QUELLS MUTINY] THE LION HEARTED) THE MONARCHS| ‘“**%Te'rnecoom| — AND INVENTION 


Age of Moses and|Entrancing Story | Nero Fiddles While|The Crusaders Em-|Masses Raise The|America Takes Its| Wonders of Elec- 
Building of the of Intrigue and Rome Is In, bark for Pal- Standard of Place Among tricity-Growth 
Pyramids ’ Warfare Flames estine Liberty Nations of Science 


_——— 






















































































the Ancient oa The Days of Alexander and Persecution of the Christians Dark Centuries of Feudalism | The -Meteoric Rise and Fall) The New World's March to/ The Dawe of the T: 
Lived, Loved and Died the Hild of | of Marathos of Science a _ Begins 2 
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Places in our al the remainder of Their Greatest Fomor 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date. We are selling them while they last 
At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold. 


We fowls name our price vs in direct letters to those sending us the Cou- 
pon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, 
and mail to us now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive 
an income from his history, and to print our price broadcast, for the 
sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury 
to future sales. 


You read your newspaper for the history of these our quiet, tin- 
eventful days—but here in Ridpath’s History you have the Chron- 
icle of all time. Do you love stories of grandeur, deeds of 

tales of heroism and acts of martyrdom? They are all 
here in Ridpath’s History of the World. 


IDPATH?’S enviable position as an historian is due to 
his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other 
historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes. As you read you hear the clash 
of armored hosts; you feel the swell of unfamiliar 
seas; you see the world's discoverers land on 
new-found shores. You leave the present day 
of commonplace and share the exaltation of 
men of daring whom mystery lured and the 
unknown called when the world was young. 
His vivid style makes the characters of his- 
tory live and breathe. The warriors, states- 
men, discoverers, reformers, authors, scien- 
tists and inventors of all the world and all 
the ages march before you in splendid array, 
made as real to you as Theodvure Roosevelt. 
yO DPATH is spony recemmended by Presie 


dents Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, COUPON 
General Lew Wallace, Bishop Newman, the 

















Weight 
65 Ibe. 


idents of all universities and colleges and Western News- 

200,000 Americans who own and love it,as paper Association 

ton general history ever written. Itisa 204 Dearborn Street 
fascinating chronicle of all the ages and is ab- Chicago, Ill 
solutely Teliable. it covers the history of all go, MI 


tribes and nations from the dawn of his- 
tory to the close of the Russia-Japan War. 


You should know the history of 


Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of Rid- 
path’s History containing pho- 
togravures of Napoleon and 
Queen Elizabeth, engravings of Soc- 
rates, Cesar and Shakespeare, dia- 
gram of Panama Canal, and write me 
full particulars of your special offer to 





your own and other countries, All 
great and successful men have been 
readers of history. It broadens and 

ennobles the mind of man and gives 



















Brings the | the power that brings success. Here N.M.,8-12 
Complete Set is your cpgertente to own sie puch 
istory of the Wor! € price is muc: eccavebbecece udstes veces eset 
— Sums | less than has ever been offered before— Name... eee 





and you may pay in —_ come me monly 
if you prefer. "a" SEN PON TODA 


seeeeeeseseeeee see ceeseseseeers eees eeee 
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SETS 
at 50% off? 


O EVERY READER of this periodical 
is offered the opportunity of securing 
direct from us the well-known and fas- 

“THE CONQUERERS” cinating STANDARD HISTORY OF THE 

WORLD at soc. on the dollar. The end of a canvassing campaign finds us with a very small quantity of 

slightly-damaged sets on hand—the defects scarcely to be noted by any but an expert. The result is a | 

book bargain such as comes but once in years. Only our desire to clear our stock room could induce 
us to make such a decisive price-cutting. These prices hold good ae for the few sets now on hand. 


STANDARD HISTORY : WORLD 


By Great Historians 
10 Large Volumes (10 1-8 x7 1-2 Inches), 7,000 Pages, Hundreds of Illustrations, Maps, Charts, etc. 
Prepared by a tenet of distinguished collaborators, including James Bryce, British Historian and Ambassador to 
the United States; O. + omnia, oes of the Department of Ethnology, National Museum; Justin McCarth 
Statesman and Author au “‘A History of Our Own Times’’; Charles A. Conant, American Economist; Gardiner 
Hubbard, Late President National Geographic Society; ani many others. It throws a flood of radiance across the 


































centuries, bringing into bright relief the days of mighty cap- 
tains and great kings—Rameses of Egypt; Attila the Hun; 

Alaric the Vandal; Julius Cesar; Napoleon; Alexander the 
Great—who shook the earth with the tramp ‘of their terrible 
battalions, whose empires rose in splendor and faded like a 
dream. And it comes down to the great affairs of to-day. 


TWO GREAT FEATURES 


ce ; | An entire volume 
| “HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION” | of THE STAND- 
\ ARD HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD is devoted to elaborate historical ac- 
counts of Labor; Agriculture; Growth of Science; the 
“Progress of Inventions; the Arts of Communication, Trans- 
portat’on, and Commerce; Religions; Literature; Music; 
the Fine Arts;—in fact, the whole political, social, economic, 
moral, and spiritual development of huma.ity. In an in- 
stant, you are transported to other lands and times—you 

limpse the thoughts, purposes, and feelings « of those “‘brave 
Geame that broke three thousand years ago.’ 














Another absolutely 
**RACES OF MANKIND” | unique feature. An en- 

tire volume is devoted 
to the peoples of the earth; their clothes, food, dwellings, 
sports, customs, modes of thought, etc.—all described by 
travelers and experts from the standpoint of popular 
interest. You will sont — mingled curiosity and 
wonder. It invests with 
strange, new interest the Hees 
of far-off peoples and scenes 
in distant lands. 





ete eee 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44-60 East 23d St., New York 






Entertaining Style—Pictorial Beauty 


¢ 
THE STANDARD HISTORY is valuable for quick 

reference, but it is also admirable reading for your leisure 
hours. It is full of dramatic incidents dramatically —_, 
There is always variety, because this work has not 
prepared by any one hand, but by a collaboration of 3 

erts, each writing with enthusiasm. Old and young will 
Bnd entertainment and instruction in these volumes. 
there are young ag in the home, place this HISTORY 
in their way. In the variety and beauty of its illus- 
trations, THE STAN DARD HISTORY is unapproached 
by other works of the sort. 


Books FREE for Examination 


Instead of specimen pages or circulars, we send 
the books themselves—the entire ten volumes— 















- all carriage charges paid, to your address, for a fe 






five-day inspection. If you are satisfied, send us (Sm 
a first payment of $1.00 down. Subsequently pay- h# 
ments may be made at the low rate of only $2.00 
monthly until the entire amount has been paid. 
To clear them out, we are offering these sets 
direct to you at $10. 50 in the cloth binding, and $24.50 

in the half-leather. Fi 
out and return to us 
























by the onan: mail the Tui 
coupon furni : 

herewith. This offer a 12 
_ —_ good ni a 
only so long as Ey ots, 









the present 
very limited 
stock may 
last. 





with your’ seid 
your si 
offer, kindly send mt 
for my imapectiee | the 
a ny set—10 

he Standard Hie 
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Occupation..........++. ‘ 
US 904 prefer cloth binding. change ‘. % te 119.9. 3 
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LAMSON & HUBBARD 
fh U7 RS Fc Pies 


We can give you values on our summer price list that are most attractive and 


terms that are reasonable. 





It will be greatly to your advantage to see our line, 


which is the largest and most complete in New England. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Retailers of 





Furs That Are Reliable 





No pay ment required on Summer purchases until Fall delivery and no 
Storage charges 


= 





LAMSON & HUBBARD, 92 Bedford Street, Boston 











THE GRUNEWALD 


New Orleans, La. 


The management of The Grunewald respectfully 
invites the attention of those who are wont to 
winter in the South, California, or elsewhere to 
the especial advantages offered by 


New Orleans— 
‘‘The Winter Capital 


of America’’ 


Besides being the largest city in the South, 
New Orleans is one of the most cosmopolitan 
cities in the world, its fame in this regard being 
universal. New Orleans has every advantage 
of the modern American city, with the added 
advantages that are the natural outcome of a 
storied past. Her climate is ideal, her sur- 
roundings all that could be asked. Finest 
boating, yachting and fishing on the Gulf. 

The Grunewald is the most modern fireproof 
hotel in the South, and the largest. Its cuisine 
is famed throughout the land. Its unique ‘‘Cave” 
is unlike any other restaurant in the country. 


THE GRUNEWALD 


New Orleans, La. 











LET NIAGARA FALLS 


Help to 


Beautify Your Home 


O home in the land should be with- 
out at least one of our genuine 
platinum photographs of the world’s 
greatest and most beautiful waterfall. 
These photographs are the result of 
fifty years of constant study and effort, 
and they represent Niagara in art as 
Niagara is represented nowhere else. 
We are the only photographers that 
print from the original plate exclusively. 
Our photographs come in two sizes— 
8x 10. and 17 x 20, and sell, mounted 
and unmounted, at 50c, 75c, $1.50 and 
$2.25 respectively. 
We mail, postage free, to any part of 
the world on receipt of price. 
We also color Niagara Photographs 
to order at an increased price. 


Write Today 
LANDRETH, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The Nile System—The Bell System 


To provide efficient telephone service in | 
this country, the same fundamental principle © 
has to be recognized. The entire country 
must be considered within the scope of one 
system, intelligently guided by one policy. 


For thousands of years Egypt wrestled 
with the problem of making the Nile a de- 
pendable source of material prosperity. 


But only in the last decade was the Nile’s 
flood stored up and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of the Nile region 
may draw the life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have been super- 
seded by intelligent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of a compre- 
hensive plan and a definite policy, dealing 
with the problem as a whole and adapting 
the Nile to the needs of all the people. 


It is the aim of the Bell System to afford 


universal service in the interest of all the © 


people and amply (sufficient for~ their” 


business and social needs. 


Because they are connected and working 
together, each of the 7,000,000: telephones 
in the Bell System is an integral part of the 
service which provides the most efficient 
means of instantaneous communication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Right Shortening 


for any pastry is 


Swifts 


¥ 


i \ SilverLeal 
Lard 


Gives a delicious crispness 
ee Lard - and makes the baking brown 


SiWerLeaf Brat 


d 


a 


perfectly. Famous with 
good cooks everywhere. 


& ¢ 


U. S. Government Inspected 
At all Dealers and Passed. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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